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Major Mitchell Plateau, 


in the 


Victorian Grampians 


The Major Mitchell Plateau 
takes its name from Thomas 
Mitchell, the explorer wha, in 
July 1836, ascended its majestic 
northern neighbour, Mount Wil- 
liam, and narned both that 
mountain and the series of rmg- 
ged sandstone ranges which 
comprise the Grampians, 

We had arrived one morning 
in November 1960, al a Forests 
Commission camp among tall 
messmates and atringvbarks. 
Tranks and limhs of these euca- 
lvpts were still black from the 
January fire, but adventitious 
foliage gleamed like copper in 
the morning annlight. High 
above, a cloud stil] rested upon 
the maszive southern wall of the 
plateau. 

Roads and snig-tracks, ereated 
in the course of the logging 
operations then in progress, and 
the bare slopes where the fire 
had raged, éencourayed us to 
attempt the long ascent. For 
years we had gazed from Mount 
William and wondered if the 
stately Silver Daisy (Celmisia 
lorgifelia) and the Mountain 
Pepper (Drimys lanceolata} still 
grew upon the distant heights 
of the plateau, Although record. 
ed as having been collected np- 
on Mount Willham, gue efforts 
Lo retiseover these two bhigh- 
land plants had been ia vain, 
Twice we had atietnpied ihe 
crossing from Mount William, 
only to be defeated by the rug- 
ged going on Boundary Gap. 
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By I. R. McCann 


We knew that we would find 
the Drimys in a certain steep 
wully for two observant brothers, 
while felling logs under con- 
tract to Stawell Timber Indus- 
tries, had noticed this “stranger” 
during the spring of 1959 and 
had brought a spray into Sta- 
well, We found it growing in 
profusion in association with 
the rare endemic beard-heath 
(Leucopogon nevrophyllus) 
Which had previously been eol- 
lected only from Mount William 
and Mount Thackeray*. We trac- 
ed these two interesting species 
right up tu the base of the cliffs 
where they shared the damp 
shady slope with Mother Spleen- 
wort (Asplenium bulbifernm) . 

To reach the platcau we fol- 
lowéd a rouyh logging track to 
the base of a lung spur which 
rose 16 méet the weslern end of 
the vange Yellow heads of 
countless Billy Buttons (Cras- 
pedin wniflom) and Curling 
Bverlastings (Yeveiirysum seor- 
pioules) waved on either side, 
The Common Bird-orechid (Cieatl- 
ogtattis gunndiy studded the 
ground, its twin leaves cradling 
brown and green tiowers. Stout 
Hower-stems of the Creat Sun- 
orchid (Thelaomitra grandiflera) 
rose high above the bracken. 
One, not the largest, was thirty 
inches high and carried thirty- 
seven flawers, 

A sleep islus of shatteréd 


sandstone led onte the Spor. 
+See Wiad. Mut 28 AD PAuiciet, JDSB), 
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Here we found tall specimens of 
the Musky Caladenia (Caladenia 
angustata), white inside and 
deep wine-red on the outside, 
and heavy with the character- 
istic musky odour. Higher up 
these yielded place to a smaller 
orchid with much the same form 
and colouring but bearing a 
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tain Caladenia (Caladenia 
lyallit). 

Above an outcrop of broken 
sandstone, the spur levelled off 
and widened, forming a grassed 
meadow in which thousands of 
Ivy-leaf Violets (Viola heder- 


acea) were interspersed with 
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most only blackened stems, are 
no more than ¢chest-high, 


Milkmaids (Burchardia «am- 
hellata) there have shortened 
stems and some, without stems, 
have their umbels of flowers 
vrowing directly out of the 
basal leaves and resting on the 
soil. 

The Common Bird-orchid and 
the Mountain Caladenia were 
in bloom. The uncommon Dense- 
leaf Grevillea (Grevillea can- 
fertifolia), almost entirely pro- 
strate and hugging the rock, 


fisplayed strawhberry-like  ra- 
cemes of blooms. 
Pinnate Boronia (Boronia 


lutipinvat) and Hairy Boronia 
(8. pilosa) were found in bloom 
—the former in the shelter of 
the taller pully vegetation and 
the latter in more exposed posi- 
tions, Pink Swamp-heath 
(Sprevgelia inearnata) shared 
the shallower gullies with the 
Mealy Honey-myrtle (Melaleuca 
sguaemeay and occasional shrubs 
of the Showy Bauera (Bauera 
sessiliflova) . 

The reptile fauna consisted 
mainly of skinks of various sizes 
but with uniform agility, A 
solitary blue-tongue provided 
an exception, A handsome speci- 
men of the White-lipped Snake 


7See Viet. Nat. te: 102 (March, 1957). 
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(Depisania carvonoides) was de- 
tained just long enough to re- 
veal the characteristic white lip- 
ine. 

Wedge-tailed Eagles soared 
overhead and a group of falvons 
engaped in uerobatics out over 
the escarpment. In a eully the 
moss-draped nest of a Mountain 
Thrush contained a well-gtown 
chick. 

A serabbling in a pile of sand- 
Stone slabs revealed an echidna, 
heaving with powerful shoulders 
but making no impression upon 
the massive rock. 

Everywhere we walked we 
found the bleached skeletons of 
the little two-inch-long vrust- 
acean (Phieatoicopsiz fer- 
ricola.). Wherever there was soil 
iis casts could be seen, and it 
was to be found crawling and 
flapping its tail when sandstone 
blocks were over-turned. This 
versatile creature has been 
found in the streams, in water 
at the bottom of “crab-holes’’, 
under rocks in damp soil and 
even in perfectly dry moss-beda. 
It appears to be quite comfor- 
table in all four habitats. 

The Major Mitehell Plateau 
amply rewards the naturalist 
who accepts the thallenge of its 
towering slopes «and tangled 
vegetation. 
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Story of a Wagtail Family 


Early in September 1959, a 
pair of Willie Wagtails (Rhép- 
idura leucaphrys} commenced 
building a nest in the Jemon tree 
a few feet from our kitchen 
wittdow. Cobwebs and grass, as 
well ss some wool from the 
nearby woolshed, were the main 
materials, and a verv neat and 
warkmanlike job was made, One 
bird at a time would sit in the 
nest so that. the shape would fit 
its badly 

In due course threé eggs were 
laid and ineuhation commenced. 
Two or three days later, a Noisy 
Miner (accompanied by an agit- 
ated White-plumed Iloneveater) 
arrived and proceeded ta wreck 
the nest, but [ succeeded in driv- 
ing it off. Later, hawever, the 
epys were missing. ‘Then two 
more were laid, and they dis- 
appeared also, Three more were 
laid, and these were hatehed on 
October 27, 

It was interesting tu wateh 
the parents feeding: the nest- 
lings. At one stage they were 
fiving a shuttle service between 
the nest and wrazing sheep about 
fifty yards away. Thev picked 
up flies with monotonous re- 
rularity and amazing speed, 

At fourteen days the young 
birds were fiyving, and a few 
days later they appeared as agile 
on the wing as their parents, 
One day I saw a hawk disap- 
pearing with something in its 
jalons. That may have heen 
eoincidence, but after that T 
saw only two young wagtails. 


By L, K. M. ELMore 


In the meantime the female 
had commenced to Jay ayain, 
using the old nest. As before, 
twe more clutches were destroy- 
ed before one solitary egg 
hatehed. The nestling ¢eame vut 
on December &, and next day it 
had disappeared. 

1 thought that would surely 
be all for the seasun, Sparrows 
were seen carrying away pieces 
of the nest, and il was soon a 
complete ruin, However, on 
December 22 there was a half- 
cnmpleted nest about a foot be- 
low Lhe old one, at the point 
where two horizontal hranthes 
erossed. From Decernber 28 to 
30, three eggs were taid. 

On January 1 the parents 
were still adding to the nest. 
One bird, returning with cob- 
webs, would replace its mate on 
the nest. Then, with a quick 
erochet-like action. it would bind 
the material round the structure 
and over the branches. 

Following is a diary wf sub- 
sequent events: 

Jan. 3—A pair of kooka- 
burras were feeding a very noisy 
young bird in a Lree about a 
hundred yards away. 

Jan. fi.—One of the young 
birds of the October hatching 
was fed by one of the prrents us 
the latter returned to the nest. 

Jan. 7.—The temperature was 
104 degrees, but the eggs were 
never ahandoned, even though 
the sun played on the spot for 
at least two hours, One or other 
of the parents perched on the 
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edge of the nest and shaded the 
eggs with outstretched wings, 

Jan, 8-—It was very hot again, 
with a northerly gale followed 
by hgehtning and torrential rain. 
At the height of the storm, 
sheets of roof-iron were blown 
from the house a few feet away, 
and the nest began to wrench 
loose with the violent motion of 
the two crossed branches. How- 
ever, the branches were cut back 
with secateurs and the situation 
was saved. , 

Jan. 9.—The day was calm, 
and the birds were busy making 
repairs, using cobwebs to bind 
the nest down firmly. Each took 
its turn at this while sitting on 
the epps. 

Janu, 11—QOne egg hatched in 
the morning, and another was 
seen to have hatched at 6 p.m. 
By next morning all three had 
hatched, 

Jan. 13.—The temperature 
was 100 degrees. The young 
birds. were again saved from the 
fierce heat by the parents’ 
wings. In the evening a kooka- 
burra was seen looking down 
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from a high tree nearby, but it 
was driven off fiercely by both 
wagtails. 

Jan, 14—It was very hot 
again. The young birds were 
feeling the heat but were grow- 
ing fast. 

Jan. 18,—A Sacred King- 
fisher came within a few feet of 
the nest and was attacked and 
driven off by one of the wag- 
tails. 

Jan, 25,—The three fledge- 
lings. were almost too big for 
the nest. The parents did not 
feed them so: heavily that day, 
The youngsters were trying 
their wings, and that night the 
parents slept away from the 
nest. 

Jan, 26.—In the morning the 
nest was uneccupied, Later one 
bird was located in a Ineerne 
hedge a few yards off, and 
another was in a cherry-plum 
tree a little further away. 

We do not keep a cat, and our 
two dogs keep strays away. It 
can be seen how these birds 
could be exterminated. It would 
be difficull to say how many 
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thousand flies the waytails 
raupht in the vicinity of the 
sheep. This ts something to think 
about. Land is cleared, birds dis- 
Appear, and the grazicr spends 
large sums on chemicals to kill 


flies. Flies become immune and 
scientists search for new chem- 
icals, We seem to be working 
against nattire, for 7 have yel 
to see the fly that has becume 
immune to the Willie Wagtail, 


A Native Tobacco, Nicotiana goodspeedii 


New for Victoria 


Eight miles south of Kobinyale, 
Vieturia, and a few hundred yards 
eusl of the Bannertan Railway Sts 
tion, lies a Crown land reserve of 
ahout forty acres. Although bordered 
on the west and north by the Murray 
Valley Highway, it remsins essen- 
tially in its virsin state. There it is 
pogaible, in the space of fifteen min- 
utes’ pret walk, ta pass through 
typical samples of three of the im- 
portanl yeoelation typee of north- 
western Victuria.' Firstly, belts of 
dark wreen Murroy Tine (@allitris 
vrefesti), highlighting their greyer, 
less dense associates, the Delar ((es- 
raring erjatatiy and the more di- 
minutive uinbrélla-canopied  Cartle 
Bush (Helerodendron wleifalinm), ov- 
cupy areas of alkaline red sandy 
loams. with Sight clay and Lime tn the 
subsoils (Zimmer, Type 2). Thase line 
-Belar helts alternite with two differ- 
ent Mallee ussictations On cud sandy 
Joams, in general of slightly liyrirter 
nature, oecars the Tall Mallee asso- 
ciation (Zimmer, Tepe 3); Haealyp- 
tus oftosa, EB. tluplosa, BE. ineraesetfa 
and EF. gedeilis, with its undershrubs 
of Pimelea Dajay-bush (Oleerio pim- 
elenidex}, Dusky Daisy-bush (Ofearid 
moneller?) snd Pouimted Twin-leaf 
(Zygophyllum apientatumd, Other 
trees to be seen in this aasociation in- 
¢lude Weait-d-while (Acacia __ col- 
fefioides), Striped Hakea (fakea 
vltiata) and eeping Pittosporum 
(Pit tusporien patignepiterts 4 

The = seen olalles association 
(Type 4 of Zimmer) is distinctly 
marked by the appearance of Por- 
cupine Grass (Triedéa irritava). The 
Mallee species uecur as in Tall Mallee 
areas, bat the daisy-bushes and Point- 
ei Twutleaf disappear completely. 
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This association oceuples sandy soil 
of the east-west sand rides. 

In this drea, 1 have listed shout 
fifty pf the mmen — indigenous 
specins af north-western Yietoria. It 
is worth noting that no introduved 
species has encrasched on this area 
except where a shallow man-made 
channel vroszes the reacrve, and there 
Stinkwort (/nula graveolens) Hore- 
hound (Marritrieim welgare? and 
Tree Tobaceo (Nicofzana glance) 
huve Lheir first fouthold, 

On the eastern ple of this ve- 
serve on February 81. 1960, 1 col- 
lected the first Victorian specimen of 
Niedtiana goodapredii, Che identifica- 
tion was confirmed by the National 
Herbarium of Victoria (20/5/80, ref, 
686/60). This specimen was growing 
in @ Tall Mallee area. Necotione 
goodspeerwa: was described o8 o new 
species by I. M. Wheeler? in 19365. 
The type specimen was cullected by 
Richurds at Fowler's Buy am 187 and 
is Taw kepl in the Natiwnal Mer- 
hariom, 

Systematically, the specyes in ¢loge 
lao Nicotiana exipia. No svaveilens. 
N. rotundifulia and N_ ingetba, and 
fertile segreguling hybrids, have been 
produced with the first three species 
N. goadspeedéi is distinguished from 
N. sumvectans and WN. vaguibu by its 
shorter mid hattower coraiia, Whe 
corolla length being characteristically 
2.5 times the calyx length? {com- 
pared with WN. suaveolens: 3-23 
times$}, and from N. rvtandifelie by 
its glabrous stem and leaves. An ex- 
cellent disgrani of the species is shown 
on page 474 of the CAronica Botanicn, 
Vol. 1h, No, 1-6 (1954), in "The genus 
Nicotiana" by Goodspeed. 
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Further Vielorian 
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Tlisreibution Map of Nocefiana guudeprrdir 


Records of the occurrance of Niro 
titer guodapeedii show it to range in 
a narrow belt fram middle New South 
Wales to south-eastern Western Aus- 
tralia, un appreximately the southern 
margin of the arid centre of the Aus- 
tralian continent, with rainfall 8-12 
inches. The rainfall of Rohinvale is 
abeut 12 inches annually. From the 
distribution shows on the diagram, 
ane would expert that this species 
would he found in north-western Vic- 
toria.* Its nearest reported occurrence 
tu Robinvale is apparently near Over- 
jand Corner (leg. Black, 1924) and 
the Jstitude of Robinvale, 35°5, 
probably represents its southernmost 
limit. It seems likely however, that 
there will be further Victorian occur 
rences of N.. goodspeedii in the ares 
shown by Zimmer! as Tall Mallee 
stretching westward fram Yatpool and 


Australian 


_ South 
horder, where rainfall, temperature 
and soi) vonditions are favourable, 
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Book Review: ‘Where the River Ran, by R. H, Ferry” 


8vo, 78 ph. 


To deseribe Something of the hfe 
story of otters, eels and ussociated 
speeies uf the wildlife that dwells in 
or Near a small stream in rural West 
England the aulhor of this little boak 
selects on utter as the principal 
character. He traces its development 
fruni orphaned babyhood, when it 
Wie udepted for a time by an un- 
usually or temporarily kind-hearted 
poacher, to maturity which it attained 
in a normal environment, . 

The story would he essay reading 
for yauungsters of an age which sees 
nothing very odd in the anthropomar- 
phic interpretation of the thought and 
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emotions Of unimals. [Plenty of writers 
have used the same technique with 
our Australian fauna and, ane 
doubtedly, it. helps to encourage a 
more kindly feeling towarda bird and 
beast if one believes that they enjoy 
and suffer in moch the same way as 
we do, 

Our children, so far irom the Iand 
of otters, might profit mare frem 
reading tales of woombats, kanga- 
toos ard koalas, but this une is well 
told and parts of it convey an easily- 
digested picture wf some of the "facta 
of life’, (Qur copy from Hodder and 
Stoughton), ~—J. R. Garret 
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These columns are available each month for your nature 
notes and queries. Address your correspondence to the Editor, 
“Victorian Naturalist’, P.O. Box 21, Noble Park, Victoria. 


Spider Crabs at Macrae 


The land has its animal 
plagues at times: mice, locust, 
phasmids and such; and in the 
sea, creatures such as jelly-fish 
appear in vast numbers. Here 
is the report of a crab plague, 
told by Mr. E. R. Allan: 


During Easter, unbeknown to the 
people of Macrae on Port Phillip Bay, 
a vast horde of creatures were slowly 
travelling along the sea-bed toward 
the local beach. By Saturday night, 
April 1, they were massed close to 
the shore so thickly that a boat owner 
wishing to paddle out to his craft 
decided to abandon the idea. 

Early next morning, I noticed a 
group of unusual objects on the 
beach just below the high water line. 
On investigation, they proved to be 
live spider crabs each about twelve 
inches wide, from the tip to tip of 
front legs, and with a carapace of 
five inches from mouth to tail and 
four inches in width. Looking into 
the sea I saw an amazing sight, for 
within a few feet of the shore were 
sluggishly moving hordes of crabs all 
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about the same size, I walked along 
the beach and found that they ex- 
tended for over half a mile, in patches 
extending from close to shore to 
where it was too deep to see further. 
As I counted fifty in an area only 
about nine feet square, there were 
obviously very many thousands of 
the crabs. Some had a clean red and 
yellow carapace but many had their 
backs covered with a slimy seaweed. 
Unlike many spider crabs their legs 
were smooth, not bristly. 

For the rest of the morning there 
were very few swimmers off that 
beach, as it was impossible to wade 
out far enough to swim without 
treading on crabs. A few enterprising 
lads went up on the highway selling 
them at sixpence each, and they were 
very sweet eating as I found out later. 
Gradually the crabs retreated into 
deeper water and by Monday morn- 
ing none could be seen other than a 
few dead bodies. 

On reference later to the publica- 
tion Crustaceans of South Australia 
I was able to identify this spider crab 
as Leptomithrax australiensis. 

It would be interesting to learn if 
any readers have observed similar 
massing of crabs at other places, and 
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whether it is Known where these 
trahs would huve come from. for this 
Species if not normally seen at 
Maerac. 


Inseeis that Eai Spiders 


Observers of nature are quite 
fumiliae with the almost uni- 
yersal habii of spiders of prev- 
ing Upin insects. We are aware 
too that certain wasps reverse 
the general rule and provide a 
tartler of spiders Tor their young 
ones, There are some Jess-known 
examples of insects that eat 
spiders, and two such cases have 
been clescribed in letters received 
recently, 

The main report is from Mr. 
E, H. Coghill, secretary of the 
F.N.C.V., who has written this 


story: 
A few weeks ago [| received from 
Mrs. Hedgzaod, of the Ballarat 


F.N.C,, a specimen found on a wire 
fence, It was a black muse about the 
size of aw pea, and it had already 
started to disinterrate ta a smHy sub 
stunce very Itke the deposit left ufter 
sharpening a pencil, 

At # meeting of the Entomology 
Group, under a microscope, it; was 
found to consist of a large number 
of smooth ovals, about half a milh- 
metre long and half that wide, in 
Shape exactly like half dried grapes. 
This ruled out the possibility thut this 
wit A mineral substance, as the 
smooth ovals were obviously organic. 

The exhibit was broken up and 
some of it taken hame by Mr, D. FE, 
MetInnes. He alliwed tt to become 
moist, and at the March cenerul mect- 
ing of the FIN,GV., his microscope 
shuwer that a number of tiny larvae, 
not visible te the naked eye, had 
emerged. 

At the National Museum, the en- 
tomologist, Mr, A. NS. Burns, identified 
the specimen os the eves and larvae 
of a bladder-tiy, one of the genus 
Oreades, in the family Cyrtidae, De- 
scriptions, with drawings of the 
adult, may he feund on page 37d of 
Insects uf Australia and New Zea- 
fond (Tiyard) and Aaatratiaa fee 
rocte (MeKeown), These however 
give no indicutiun of the size of the 
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adults, which are slightly 
thin hnuse-ftios. 

The fife history of a bhodderfly is 
most interesting. When the evga are 
lakl they remain afermant until the 
weather bevomes Humid. The lurvae 
then emerve, lack for the nesrast 
epider, swarm: on it and penetrate 
its body, usually where the skin is 
thin at the san he They live on it 
tad. when fully prown, ext their wily 
ut, fuit ta the ground and pupite 
there, The ty grubs seem too help- 
lesé Lo pursue and climb onto a spider, 
but apparently they do sn without 
undue diticulty. 

Rooks aay that the ese are lnid at 
the tips wf twigs, where spiders are 
mast likely to He found. Our speci- 
men was on foneing-wire. Appurently 
the species has learned that spiders 
are just as likely to he Sound on a 
fence ua on a twig 

Another note ot the subject 
came, in October last, from 
Elizabeth Bayne, of the Goal- 
burn Weir State School. This 
time it was an insect for ident- 
ification, with the covering com- 
ment: 

The insect with wines hatched out 
af a vocoun a spider was carrying, 
We fed it for several months on files 
before it died. 

The specimen is a mantispa 
(Mantispa strigipes)}, and Bliza- 
beth's astutéeness is to be com- 
mended, for her brief report 
covers, in essence, the insect’s 
life history, Tiny eggs are laid 
—on short stalks, Like those of 
lacewings in miniature — and 
the larvae penetrate the silken 
vuverinys of spiders eyg-sacs. 
Some mantispas favour the eggs 
of wolf-spiders, as was evidently 
the case in this instance, for 
species of the latter carry their 
egirs about with them, Although 
mantispas belong to the Order 
Neuroptera, they have forelegs 
very like those of mantis (of 
the Order Orthoptera): for 
species of eavh proup catch and 
eat flies in the same way_ 
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Australian Wattles No, 24 


By JEAN GALBRAITH 


Narrow-leaf Wattle—Acacia mucronata 


“The bush was grey, a week today, 
Olive-green and brown and grey, 
But now the spring has come to stay 
With blossom for the wattle.” 


The poet who wrote these lines 
might weil have been amongst the 
early gold of Narrow-leaf Wattle; 
and when Dr. Floyd wrote his lilting 
tune for the verse, he could have had 
in mind the dancing lights and 
shadows on southern hills where, in 
very early spring, its pale gold 
shimmers and gleams—here primrose, 
there lemon-yellow—a cloud of bright- 
ness above the pink and white heath. 

Narrow-leaf Wattle makes its own 
sunshine, but it is sunshine through 
rain, for it begins to blossom in 
August and it is at its loveliest in 
September. By October it is fading, 
except in very sheltered places. It is 
a graceful bush, usually five or six 
feet but sometimes higher, with a 
few strong stems and many willowy 
branches clothed with narrow foliage. 

The phyllodes are often under an 
eighth-inch wide and may be twelve 
inches long, but they may be much 
wider and shorter—perhaps four 
inches by a quarter. They are smooth, 
not sticky, with from one to several 


Narrow-leaf 
Wattle 


main veins without any noticeable 
reticulation (connecting veins). 

Acacia mucronata belongs to the 
group of wattles which has the flowers 
in spikes, not balls; but its spikes are 
hardly catkin-like, as they do not 
hang down. Instead they spread and 
cluster, each one very slender, with 
widely-spaced flowers with a distinc- 
tive, almost unpleasant scent in which 
there is a suggestion of pear blossom 
or hawthorn fragrance, and a hint of 
sourness, 

No other species is likely to be mis- 
taken for Narrow-leaf Wattle. Sal- 
low Wattle (A. longifolia), in some of 
its forms, comes very close to it, but 
has foliage with fairly conspicuous 
reticulate veins; and A. floribunda, of 
eastern Gippsland, is a bushy tree 
with smooth curved phyllodes which 
are inconspicuously veined. Also, as 
the flowers are opening, the reddish 
sepals of A. mucronata are distinctive. 

Narrow-leaf Wattle is at home in 
sand, amongst rock and in clay. It 
grows chiefly in the forested country 
of southern and eastern Victoria, both 
on lowlands and hills, and its abun- 
dant flowering can literally turn miles 
of forest from olive-green to gold. 
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Microscopists’ Corner 


Criticisms of the Modern Microscope Stand 


Three of our mictroscape stands in 
constant se were made by W. Wat- 
aon and Sons 28 yeare ago, James 
Swift 30 years azo and Powell and 
Tealand 75 yours aga, Unly the Powel! 
and Lealand stand has been modi- 
fied, hy fitting a. short Lube to take 
modern optics, All are giving superior 
service im several Téspects to any 
jwederp instrument. 

What happens to all the microscopes 
madé annually? 

A microscope should jast a life- 
time, if reasonable care is taken in 
use and jé (a serviced by 2 competent 
instrument maker. However, some 
stands leave the maker with much 
better chances of giving such satis- 
taerian to their owners than_others. 

Of the modern ones low being made, 
those made by W. Watson and Sons, 
London, are the anly anes we have 
seeti that are provided with com- 
pensating serows ta take up the wear 
oh all bearing surfaces, All others 
need considerable time and skill to 
Tet then onee the wear develops and 
the moving parts sre no longer 
smuoneb. 

Since the 1949-45 war, Mesars. R, 
& J, Bock, & very old Brelish fittn 
of mirroscope makers, have fitted 
their microscages with all stiding parks 
In a ticw shape which promises, with 
reasonable care, to give a life-time of 
s@cvide. 

The knots of the mechanical étare 
of both the Watson and the Reck mic- 
roscopes made today are also of a 
reaseunable sivé. These are consid 
rably jarzer than the continental de- 
sizus from which the British Science 
Guild copied their standards and and 
wive geester case and accoracy Mm 
Txnipulation, The small imnobs on 
most micruscones now bern made 
reduce the contry] one has of the 
mechanteal stage, especially when 
using high power. We see no advan- 
tuze in such small knobs. Larger 
knoby could still be used, even for 
those who wish to examine cultures 
on petri dishes, if the knohs were 
repusitioned, similar to those on the 
Watsan aad Beck microscopes. The 
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position of those of the modern Leitz 
maicrosgope if also puod; they are uf 
reasonable size dind comfortable to use, 

hile all anoderii stands that we 
have seen and handled push the stide 
acress the stage in the horizontal 
direction, those made by Watson, Beck 
and Leitz ute the mast comfortahle 
te use, 

Only some of the modern mechanical 
stages are fitted with an adjustable 
clip to lake slides of different lengiks. 
Showld a slide break, it cunnot be 
used of & stage without such & clip. 
Some stages have such a large hole, 
apparently ta avoid scraping im- 
mérgion oil from the oil itmrersion 
dondenuser on to ibe slage, thet ane 
fannat use the fuil traverse of the 
horizontal movement without grave 
risk of breaking the slide when it 
drops through the stage opening. 

Where serial sections are being 
searched, hese are very serious dis- 
sdvantages. On the other hand, TF 
the openings tn the top share plate is 
nurruw encugh to avoid this danger, 
an_ immersion condenser can pe used 
only with dilficulty, a3 the slide with 
Immersion vit on its underside serapes 
the aif on ta the stape plates, and 
amears it all.ever the surface bf the 
Slaye. This necessitates washing the 
stuge with xylol after every vse, thus 
discalouring the  bakelite-surfaecd 
stage and, due to the troutle in- 
volved, people avoid using an pil tm- 
mersion epideuser which should le 
used by get the hest results when 
using 4 high aperture ofl immersion 
objective. 

We cannot help feeling that a re- 
turn to the type of stages made for 
the pre-war mivros¢oue stands of 
Watson or Back, in which the whole 
top pluie moves in both directions, 
waultt he « great advantage. 


(To be continued > 


Nule: Queries, suggestions or 
articles invited. Fiease cnelose 
Stunined andressed envelope for 


personal reply. 
"SR Vieturm Street, Sandringham, AW ave. 
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The Surface Archaeology 


of Wooloomanata 


Wocloomanata is the mame of a 
pastoral property, now consisting of 
zome 35000 seres, situated on the east 
side of the Geelong-Buechus Mursh 
frond about fourteen miles from Gee- 
ag, 

The homestead was built in the 
early 1350’s hy F. W. Armytage, who 
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had come from Tasmania. It ig anid 
that the bluéstone (basalt) used in 
building it had been quarried on the 
property, but an assiduous search has 
Tniled ta find the quarry. The timber 
used in the home and fenees was sup- 
osed to have come from Tasmania. 
fhe present tiniber in the homestead, 
however, i¢ Orecon, so that sither it 
is not the criginal timber, or if did 
core from Tasmania it did not origin- 
ate there. The fencing, at least, would 
no doubt have been froin local timber. 

The name Wooloomanata is a uor- 
ruption af Villamanata, first recorded 
by Tune and Hovell, as Willan- 
minater, as denoting the highest peak 
(Stution Peak of Flinders), of the 
nearby ranges, the You Yangs. The 
nearest native word to Willanmanater 
that T can find is Willam-gnuther, 
whieh in the local language meant 
“ng homey" or “no camps". It is very 
likely that when Hume und Hevell in- 
quired from, the natives the nam# of 
the place, they were told that on that 
hill there were no camps, that is, no- 
one Jived there, Australian nomencla- 
ture is full of such odd meanings, due 
to the itability of explorer and native 
Lo Dnderstond cach other's language, 

The aims You Yangs has also becn 
badly corrupted. Buckley, the runaway 
convict who lived for many years with 
the natives of this lucslity, is reported 
tn have called them Faweny, that is 
“BULL Lt would seem that the native 
uname Tor this range is actuglly Wardi- 
qyutoung, Lihat is, “Hie Bay", 

Wriluemonata is abont three and 
a half miles north-west of | Station 
Peak, un o gently undulating and 
picturesque pluin enlied by the natives 
Warrae-wurrasitll, the “barge Plain”, 
which, about four miles north«weat of 
Wooloomananta, rezches the foot-slopes 
of Anakie YVouung (Anakie Yawang), 
the “Little FiN". 

This locality was inhabited by the 
Corto section of the well-orranized 
and powerfyl Wod-do-wre tribe, con- 
sisting of many yroups which together 
uwned the whole of the territory now 
forming the County of Grant, atid 
purt of what is now Grenville. The 
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njeaning of the tribal name has hut 
heen wscertained, but wre signifies 
lips, to speak; that is, this people 
spoke the Wad-do languace. 


In this territory there ws oan 
abundanee of game and edible routs 
of many kinds, and it was equally 
well supplied with surface water, 
Under these conditions the natives 
moved freely, and were able to camp 
almost anywhere on it, not being re- 
stricted to the water courses or the 
sea front. Like all coastal natives, 
however, they preferred ta camp on 
a sandy spot. One such place is about 
a mile north-north-west of Woolon- 
manata home station, and, by its 
characteristics, a5 a camping place 
it must considerably antedate the 
home. These sandy patches, on which 
no vegetation seems to prow, are 
fenerally referred to as “blows’’. This 
one has an area of between four and 
five acres, and is situated on the 
south-western slope of one of the. low 
undulations so prevalent, in this plain, 
Close to the southern and western 
sides of the blow there is a stretch 
of Jow-lying ground which has all the 
appeatance of having been «a swamp. 
In wet weather two nearby creck beds 
would help to drain the plain and 
feed what are now dams, but could 
well be the remains of this ancient 
swamp, The exceptions to the lack of 
vegetation on this blow are a few 
clumps of a species of Sejrpies, and 
same Coren appressa, This paucity of 
veretatiun forms a sharp contrast to 
the surrounding well-grassed country. 
The present owners of Wooloomanata 
have made persistent efforts to re- 
elaim the area, s0 far with little suc- 
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cess. A litthe Veldt Grass, and a few 
luyps of Avapanthus growing here 
and there bear witness. to thigy en- 
deavour, 

The entire surface of the site is 
Almost covered with chips, flakes, and 
broken stones of all descriptions, 


mixed with the “regulation” imple- 


ments, a cross section of which is here 
tabulated; Fire-blackened and fire 
eravked stones are ‘seattered over the 
site. These of course, are not artefacts, 
but were used by the aborigines us 
“fire stones" for their camp fires, or 
for capking ovens, No well-defined 
hearths or fire pits were located. 

The aborigines continued to live in 
this area even after the building of 
Wovoloomanata. This is recorded by 
A. Henderson in Early —Pionerr 
Fomilies of Vietoria and Riverina, 
Where be states that 'Frederick 
Armytage and his wife took a kindly 
interest in the aborigines round 
Wouloomanata, especially in Rilly 
Leigh, who was King of the Tribe, and 
had been baptized and confirmed in 
the Church of England at Lars, , . - 
When he died in August, 1912, the 
Armytayes of Wouloomanata erected 
an upright cross on his grave in the 
Eastern Cemetery". 

The blow at Woocloomanata was first 
brought to my attention by My. 
Kingsley Sutton of Ballarat, the well- 
known collector of stone implements. 
In July 1957 he conducted a small 
party” to the site. Later, in March 
1960, I was permitted by Mr. R, B. 
Shankley, the present cwher of 

*The tacty consisted uf Messrs. K. Satton 


and J. Jte of Hailarst, Mrs. ©. M, Todehupe, 
Mr, J, Mulvaney and the writer of Melbourne 


W 


Wiredlan 
Objects 

from the 
Wooloomanata 
Bluy. 


Wooloomanata, to lead an Anthropo- 
logical Society excursion to this blow. 
Between these two dates other col- 
lectors must have visited it, as the 
number of artefacts was found to have 
been greatly reduced. 

This paper deals with the imple- 
ments collected during the first visit. 
While this assemblage is represen- 
tative of the tools found on a site and 
used by the natives of the district, it 
must be remembered that, because of 
assiduous collecting in the past, it 
would not constitute the full com- 
lement. of what must have been left 
here by the aborigines. 


Stone Implements 


The stone implements found on the 
surface of this blow conform to the 
usual types found in this district. 
They are mostly scrapers, micro- 
scrapers, and cores, with an odd ham- 
mer, anvil, and grinding stone. The 
high incidence of “utilized pieces” is 
a feature. These do not conform to 
any recognised types, and, together 
with the very large number of flakes 
(not listed), could have been the im- 
plements used by the natives after the 
coming of the white man, when the 
native culture had broken up. No 
chipped or ground axes were found, 
which is natural enough, as these are 
so obvious they would have been col- 
lected long ago. 

With the exception of the sand- 
stone and_ stilt-stone axe-grinders, 
which came from St. Kilda and were 
probably obtained by exchange from 
the Bunurong tribe, the materials 
used in making these implements were 
all obtained locally. The quartz and 
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ferruginous quartz probably came 
from the You Yangs; the cherty 
flint, taxonite (ferruginous chert) and 
quartzite were probably obtained from 
the bed of the Little River, from a 
level underlying the basalt. Basalt is 
common on these plains, and it is 
strange that only one implement 
made from it should have been found. 
Apparently the abundance of quartzite 
in the vicinity accounts for this, 

In the accompanying table no at- 
tempt has been made to subdivide the 
implements into varieties. This prac- 
tice has, in my opinion, been carried 
much too far. I agree that they should 
be divided into general classes, but, 
in a series like the present, when the 
types merge so gradually into each 
other, it seems to me to be splitting 
hairs to subdivide them. 


Foreign Material 


A piece of iron, two inches long by 
five-eights of an inch wide, was found. 
It has a slightly-rounded outside 
edge, three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick, diminishing to a cutting edge 
on the straight inner side. All the 
characteristics of a crescentic mic- 
rolith, other than size, are present 
in this piece of iron. A small porcelain 
whistle-watch combination toy, of the 
type made in Germany and sold at 
fairs about the end of the last century 
and the beginning of this, was found 
on the site. The Roman numerals are 
still visible on its face. 


Food Remains 


No evidence was obtained concern- 
ing the food habits of this group. The 
only food remains on the site were a 
shell of Ostraca angasi, the native 
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Table- Analysis of Stone Implements 
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oyster, which is common in Corto of being man-made. Some larger 


Bay, and some possum and rabbit 
bones, These bones need not, weees- 
sarily, have been aboriginal food re- 
mains, The oyster is of a species not 
generally eaten by Europeans, Be- 
eause of the distance of this blow 
frorg the sea, it is. possible that the 
oyster shell was used by its native 
owner us 4 Knife of seraper, aad need 
nat have been the shell of sn oyster 
used for fool. 


Wooden (Objects 


During the first excursion toa the 
Woolonmanata blow several double- 
pointed wooden objects were found, 
Mr. Sutton had already, duting an 
earlier visit, callected same of these. 
During the Anthropological Socicty’s 
excursiun more wtte picked up by 
members, Pifty-twe were collected 
during the three visits, Most of these 
range from one ta six inches in length 
and front one-cight of an inch ta ong 
inch jn diameter. They are all painted 
at beth ends, and took just like su 
many  spexr-barbs, fish urges 
{tiucduks), nose-sticks. and heads of 
wit-wat (a game called rat-tail), 
Some of the specimens show a 
peculiar, keel-like longitudinal Hat- 
lening. hey all have the appearance 
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Specimens were found, One, twenty- 
Sour inches long and one inack in 
Aiameter, looks just like » thrnwing 
stick; a broken piece of another, 
twenty-three inches long and two 
inches in diumetey, is like tle distal 
end of a digging stick, Other ex- 
amples are not quite raund wr syim- 
metrical in sectron, bub have the 
pointed extremities. These Jast ex- 
amjlct uppear to have teen shaped 
by nature and not by man, wherens 
others have a slight Jongitudinul 
curvature, which no rolling waruld 
cause, 

Why shoold all Wiese be found on 
this particular site und nowhere else? 
If their beantifully pointed ends were 
made by wind or sand why should 
this not happen to similar pieces. af 
wood on author blows? Yet, if thay 
are man-made, why ate hey sv plentis 
dul here and non-existent elsewhere? 

In reporting their ocvurrence 1 
should like to point ont that if only 
one or two examples had been found 
on this site, they woul] winquestinn. 
ubly have heen referred to x8 abprig- 
inal relics, Paradoxically, it is their 
very sbundance in this one leeality 
Which makes one hosilate to identify 
them as aburigins] artefuete, 
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Conclusten 


Indications are that the made of 
lite of the aborigines frequenting this 
site coincides with that of ollter Waod- 
do-wro groups. They would have used 
this camping site for short perinds, 
and moved on to fresh grounds, Whilst 
here they would have hunted on the 
Plains and on the nearhy swamp and 
collected focd roots and seeds fram 
wild grasses: Fires would have been 
lib bath for warmth and for cooking. 
Judging by the amount of stone on 
the site, the men musk have sperit 
considerable time in making imple- 
mients. both in stotte and in wood, al- 
though there is no actual proof that 
the weklen objects found are man- 
made. Suitatle stone is plentiful in 
this locality, The wamen, na doubt 
would have made baskets, and netted 
head bands, bags and belts, as well 


as neta for hunting emus and kan- 
wares, from fibres of the rushes 
sriwingg on the swampy ground, No 
evidence of this, however, was found, 
duc to the perishable nature of the 
materials. 

The arti¢les af TMuropean origin 
confirm the statement of Henderson 
that the aborigines continned to 
occupy this site even after the advent 
of white men, 
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National Parks and National Monuments —I7 


Mount Eccles National Park 


In the western part of Wietoria, 
the shallaw seas of Miocene times 
endured lonz enough ta aliow the 
building up of great masses of cal- 
cureous sediments. For «xaimple, the 
depth of limestone at Nelson—a small 
settlement. neae the estuary of the 
Glenelg River—is knuwn to exceed 
500) feet, The river, for miles of its 
course, has cut deeply into such rock, 
and here and there, throughout that 
ragion, occur wonderful Jimestone 
UVES, 

An equally fascinating feature of 
the region is the extent of overlying 
basalt, indicating the yolcanic out- 
pourings which louk place in Pleis- 
toceno times, many millions of vears 
later. In a number of places, the lime- 
stone is overlain by a mere veneer of 
lava. Here and there one vomes upon 
holes in, the ground, of variaus depths 
and diacueters, where the basalt hus 
fallen into an underlying limestone 
cave. In soch places, one is likely tu 
find relics of the past, in the form af 
hones af animals—sometimes of 
species lung since vanished from the 
sfeie—the victims of incautian or 
accident, One jis also likely to find 
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these places the homes of a enm- 
munities of living things—bats, birds, 
beettes, moths, spiders, alpue, fangi 
and ferns—most of them peculiarly 
udupted ta their trogludyte existence. 
The caved of Terendarra, Portland 
and Byaduk are like that. Not all of 
them are walled with limestone 
though. Some are of tuff, that soft 
acrated rock derived from showers af 
voleanic ash, A cavern of that sort 
may be explored with Ittlle efforg at 
Mount Bevles. 

Ahout midway between Hamilton 
and Port Fairy, 18 the township of 
Macarthur, on the Eumeralla River. 
South of the townshtp, 2 road leads off 
for five or six miles te Mount Ecoles 
aid Lake Sitprise. 

The approach to the mount is de- 
cidedly unimpressive, One gazes at 
farmlands and cleared slopes, nehly 
carpeted with unallrachive weeds, he- 
fore climbing gently up the track 
through « dight forest of Manna 
Gum. But the end of the road provides 
what is indeed a surprise, 

At the stopping-place ja a stone 
fireplace and an iran shelter-shed with 
Tain-water tank. But the tani serves 
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no useful purpose, as the guttering 


of the shelter is now incomplete. 
These objects catch the eye for a 
moment, but more enticing is the 
vlimpse of pellucid green waters of 
Surprise, the crater lake far below- 
The lake is about a mile long and, at 
its widest, four or five hundred yards 
across; and it is “very deep”. Its 
wills ure, for the most part, per- 
pendicular; but at the north-western 
end, where the shelter-shed is, an 
easily-neyutiated track leads down 
the hundred feet or so to the water's 
edge. The water is quite drinkable and 
palatable, though, like most of the 
water of the western part of the 
state, it is a little hard. 

Another track, further round to 
the north-west, leads to a sizeable 
tuff cave, in which is found any 
amount of the delicate Veined Bristle- 
fern (Polyphlebium venosum), prow- 
ing on the mojst walls. Mingled with 
it is a eurious alga which seems to 
exhibit a yellowish luminescence; 
little patches of it reflect the faint in- 
cident light from the entrance. 
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At the south-east end of the lake 
rises the main mass of Mount Eccles, 
surmounted by a trig. station, 584 
feet above sea level, and from its 
treeless, grassy dome one may see for 
miles in almost any direction, Nearby 
are a minor crater and several holes 
in the mounds of lava. One of them 
is said to be over ninety feet deep 
und to represent the now-unplugged 
main volcanic vent. An investigation 
by members of the Speleological 
Society of Victoria, when completed, 
should yield some interesting infor- 
mation about the several curious for- 
mations at Mount Ee«les, 

The perpendicular walls of the lake 
are fascinating to look at through 
binoculars, but their mysterious 
ledges and caverns are, for most. of 
us, objects to be studied only from a 
distance. Unlike the mount itself, the 
crater walls are picturesquely studded 
with veretation—an ocrasional old 
she-oak and grags-tree, Blackwoods, 
Manna Gums, Bursaria, Cassinia or 
perhaps Tree Everlastings. Down be- 
low is an abundant cover of eucalypts, 
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hush-peas, lilies, grasses and ferna. 
while at the water's edge, teu-Liree 
and rushes thrive. It is a charm- 
inns spot indeed, and one which has 
been included in this series on our 
national parks besause tt was de- 
divated as such by parliament — lese 
than twelve months ago, 

Although Tower Nill has been last 
from our tally of national parks, 
Mount Eecles ia un acquisition which 
fives sonté ideu of what the vezeta- 
tian of Tower Hill must have heen 
when first seen by explorers more 
than a hundred and thirty years apo, 
The reserve is a meré @ighty acres, 
and henee it scarcely vonforms to the 
wecented stundard of wu national park 
—-i term more appropriately applied 
tu extensive tracts of countryside like 
Walson’s Promontory, Mount Buffalo 
und Kinglake National Parks, 

Mount Eccles would be more aptly 
clussed sas a national scenic of 
realogical reserve but, until such time 
wus aur National Parks Act reeugnizes 
such terms, it will remain a “nutional 
park"; one Victorians are glad te have 
acquired, if only to provide for the 
pratection and preservation of a very 
interesting beauty spot, 

Until its recent dedication. it had 
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“T HERBERT SMALL’S 


been reserved under the Lands Act as 
u flora and fauna sanctuary, managed 
by s committee af Joval vitizens and 
representatives of the Shire of Min- 
hamite, but its committee was unable 
ta stay the hand of progress, Grad- 
pally the timber frum it slopes and 
environs was whittled away so thaut 
sheep and cattle might erage more 
witels. The sheep still graze hy the 


erater Juke, but they are trespassers 


which, perhaps shortly, will be with- 
drawn to their folds in the farms 
nearby. Perhaps, too, from the nearby 
westerly forest, there will emerze to 
Frequevt the park thoge ative beasts 
and birds which im days yone hy 
lncded it over Moutit Fecles and Luke 
Surprise, 

Mr. N. PF. Learmonth, writing a 
brief avcount of the birds and wild- 
flowers of the reserve, in the Vieturims 
Naturretist of December 1951 ¢ V0). 68, 
p. 188), observed that the mount, 
when discovered hy Major Mitchell in 
1836. was named Eels*, in honour of 
a companion of his Peninsular cam- 
paigns. How it hecame corrupted to 
Ee¢les, one can only guess, 


sAveuriling te Mitchells journsl and may, 
the name was Eeles.—Fditer, 
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Field Naturalists 


General Meeting—April 10, 1961 


Mr. D, E, MeInnes presided, and a 
large number of members and frends 
attended the Aprit general meeting of 
the «luh at the National Herbarium. 
Country members—Miss Jean Gal- 
heaith of Tyers and Mr, E, Harrison 
of Warrenbayos—and Miss Kepler 
fram New Zealand, were welea ta 
the itteeting 

The president asked for members 
wha wold act on cominittee for the 
nature show ut Sentember, or who 
Lould assist with transport of equip- 
tient ofvd exhibits; and suggestions 
were invited for exhibits on aspects 
af natural listory of the Little Desert 
area, 

There was discussion of a proposed 
jetter to the Premier, the Minister for 
Foresta anid State Development anf 
the Nationa) Parks Autirority, resard- 
jing the proposed hotel at Wilson's 
Promontery; and the aeeting decided 
te request that it be situated in the 
vicinity of Durby River. 

Mr, K. Simpson of the Fauna 
Survey Group spoke on “Whales and 
Dalphins", tractng the fossil history 
and orjgias yf the groups, ond their 
anaplutions for Lhe retuen to aquatic 
life, He gaye detaile of characteristics 
and. habits of various species. and 
some of the history of whaling and 
uf feeent conkérvalion niessturds. The 
talk was tllustrated with pletures of 
prehistoric apecies, present-day species 
and whaling operations, and exhibits 
of teeth and bones of members of the 
urder_ 

Nature Notes; Mr. A_ Fairhall re- 
gictat the jinstallution of a Spiny 
Snider that had adapted a postage 
MeLaren told of ai Leaf-eurling 
Spider that had adapted a postage 
stamp for its home. Mr. BL Coghill 
reparted that the saoot-like material 
discussed at the previcus meeting had 
proved to be eges of a biadder-fly, 
4 species whose larvae prey upon 
Spdecy. 

Twenty new members were elected 
to the F.N,C.V., and the president 
wished them 3 lappy association with 
the club. 


Geolipy Group—April 5, 1961 


Nineteen members attended, with 
Mr. LD. Meinnes in the chair, The 
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Club of Victoria 


Secretary read a report of the «x- 
corsion to the Yuroke and Wallan 
area, led by Mr. W, Hunks, lu atudy 
the various eruptive points of hasal- 
tic, Hows, _ 

Mr. R. Davidson brought to the at- 
tention Sf members « newspaper fe- 
pert pf the Anding in the TSA, 
by sckwol-hays, of a unique fossil 
reptile of probable Jurassic age and 
alsa the finding at Emerald, Queons+ 
land, of a fossil of huge dimensions, 
probably the remains of a dinosaur 
ur a fish-lizard. 

Mr Tf, Dodds discussed a science 
article which illustrated & machine to 
give pressures of yillions of pounds 
to the square inch, Under such pres- 
sures, combined with low lemperature, 
various pases may exist as solids, Mr, 
TD. Jeffrey quoted an article’ 
Time magazine about a project to 
advil] Wo great depths under the foor 
wf the Gulf of Mexico, 

The lewtare for the evening was 
“he Physiography of the Yarra”, 
by Mr. R. Hemmy. The speaker con- 
fined his Yerarks Lo the Upper reaches 
of the river and dealt exhaustively 
with the theiries of Grewory, Jutson, 
Hill2 and Gilh Excellent colour slides 
iltastrate the mnoin 


were used to 


pol nts, 
Library Report, 1059-69 

A considerable amount of progress 
has been achieved during the past twa 
years. We have recently been for- 
tunate 3 aeguiting the services of 
an expericieed librarian, Miss &, 
Anpted, whi hus avvepted council ap- 
mointment «as honorary agsistant 
librarian. Deputy librarians for the 
study groups have been appointed: 
and tis hoped that regular meetings 
of thesé officebs ein be held to discuss 
plans for expansion and impedyement 
of the library, 

A large nuypber of interesting and 
valuable hooks and perioditals have 
been presented lo the library. Sources 
of these, other than those ocknow- 
led ptevinsly, ioelode the ful- 
lowing: eatute of the late Mr. A. D- 
Hardy; Mr, K, Halafeft; Mrs, Mar- 
Kay; and Mr, G HH, Fetherston, 
Periwienls presented iacladed many 
Tiumbers wb the Vielevien Naturoiat 
Which have teen inverporated in vluh 
stocks. Through the generosity ufone 
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of our senior members, a road re 
conditioned typewriter has been ac- 
quited. We are deeply grateful to all 
who have eontributel towards the 
stock and upkeep of the library. 

The Clob improvement Fund was 
estublished some two years ago, and 
ona of its functions is ta mect cer- 
tain Hbrary expenditure. Membors 
were invited to contribute towards the 
fond, which i¢ being augmontad 
through sales, at meetings, of un- 
wanted publications. Recent sugges- 
tions fer book purchases are being 
considered, and mpre would be wel- 
come, 

The programme for binding period- 
icals is now being prepared for 1961+ 
62, and it is hoped to bring this sec- 
tion af the library wurk Up-to-date 
during the coming year. A modern 
system of cataloguing and classifica- 
tion is being installed, to replace the 
original system in use. This will in- 
volve a classified subject catalogue, 
with author and title index, and shelf 
list, and complele recutalozuing and 
veclassclying of publications aecard- 
ing to the Universal Decimal classi- 
fication. Space is a major problem, 
and wars and means of at least 
partly overcoming this are heing con- 
sidered, 

The publivations stand at the recent 
Miombu nature show was dircetly 
under the carttral of Lie library, and 
‘we de letsed La répurl vecy satis- 
Cactony resulta, 


Maria Te. Argo, Hox. Lahrariae 


Nominations for Office-bearers 
for 1461-1962 


. Presilent—Mr L. Ey Mcinnes, 

Vtet-ureaidentis—Dr. W. tiaroc, Mr. 
WT, Williune. 

Treaxnerer—MWe. A. G. Hauke. 

Aash Trranerer—Minn M. Bulchuet, 

Seoretay—Mr, Be. TT. Coghill, 

Asst, Seeratary—Mr, J, KR, Hiukion, 

£dtter—Mr, N. A, Wakefield, 

Asst, Bditer--Mr W, F Seed, 

Lebrar.dai—Miss M, Argo, 

Asst Litrartiavi—Misg S. Apted- 

Kxowwion Séeretwry—Miss M, Si 
lender. 

Avdttars—Oin TR. Davidson and Mr, 
W_ I. Evans. 

Couneil—Messers. E.R. Alan, FE. 
Ryrne, TW. Deticuehy, HR. 
Dodds, A, J. 1b. Fauirhull, BE. 8. 
Hanks. J. M. Wilson und Biss 
F, Philips. 
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Botany Group—April 13, 1961 


Twenty-four members were pres- 
ant to hear Miss A. Hooke present 
the second talk in the series on the 
plant kingdom. Her subject was 
“Algae and Pungi', The description 
pf these primitive forms of plants 
was made simpler by the number of 
specimens shown. Membera plain an 
excursion to Emerald on May 14, as 
a follow-up to this lecture. Next 
month, Mr, G. Thompson will speak 
on “Tjverwerts ond Mosses", 


Yond Life and How ta Collect [t 


A spevial night devoted to pond 
life hunting will be civen at the next 
Microsropical Group meeting ot the 
National Herbarium, at & p.m. on 
May L7. This will be a group eifort: 
most members will participate by de- 
sembing varicug gadgets snd their 
uses. There will also be shown numer- 
tia faictoscope accessories, many at 
which were designed and made by the 
members themselves. . 

All are invited to atlend this in- 
formative ¢vening. which will be im- 
Valuable to young and old slike, 
especially those whose inlerest in 
pond lite may have been aroused by 
the recent showing of the film “Tite 
ina Drop at Water”, 


Entomological Society of Victoria 


The Butomological Sariety wf Vie- 
turiu lapsed during the war years but, 
at a revenl mocting convened hy Mr. 
Mr, J, CG. LeSouet and attended by 
twenty persons, i, was decided to re- 
form the wuciely, Otfice-bearers were 
elected as Inllows: 


President —Mr, J. G- LeSouct. 
Vicepresidant—Mr, D, T. Crosby, 


Seerotary—-Mr, G, T. Rushworth, 29 
Hedderwick Street, North Bulwyn 
(WL 9641), 


The re-formed Entomological Sori- 
ety will meet ut 8 p.m, on Friday, 
May 26, at the Natiujul Herbarium, 
Sonth Yarra, These ifterested in 
entomology 46 a sviemte or a fe- 
crestion sre invited tw allend, The 
meeting will he an “Open Night” and 
specimens may he liroujht fur dis- 
play, ‘here will also be a diseussion 
about the fytiire progrumme Wl Lhe 
society, 
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? Forest Conservation 


This is the 


Answer 
O “NEITHER the scientist 
co nor the forester, the o 

© ‘tandowner, tourist nor a 
GS camper, ACTING oO 
tm SEPARATELY, can en- Oo 
ci sure the safety of our Oo 
c forests... . St is only a 
— by the active co-oper- oO 
mation of ALL SEC- o 
mm TIONS of the commun- oO 
oO ity that the forest o 
a wealth of this State o 
ca can be nurtured, pro- oO 
tm tected and harvested 3 
ci not only for ourselves, o 
c but also for the gener- oa 
co ations which will follow o 


ca usin the years tocome.” o 


(Extract from sound track 
of Forests Commission film, 
“Harvest of the Hills’) 


FORESTS COMMISSION 
VICTORIA 
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Tongue-orchids and 


Ichneumonids 


In 1927 much interest was 
aroused when Mrs. Edith Cole- 
man described jhe pollination of 
the Small Tongue-orchid (Crp- 
taséylis leptechila) by an ich- 
neumonid wasp, (The generic 
name refers to the hidden style 
or éolumn.} 

During December 1960, a 
member of the Portland Field 
Naturalists Club, Mr. Bruce 
Fuhrer, told me he had noticed 
the wasps clustering around 
some specimens of the Large 
Tongue-orchid (C, subulata). I 
determined 16 photograph this 
and accordingly set up my equip- 
ment at the end of the swamp 
where the orchids were grow- 
ing on old tea-tree clumps pro- 
treding from the water, 

A long hot afternoon and an 
equally long hot morning the 
following day were spent beside 
the swamp; only Gne wasp flew 
around and did not stay. At 
luneh time E piled my equipment 
in my arms with the few speci- 
mens of orchids in their bottle 
of water, held out of sight in my 
hand, anc decided to “give it. 
away”. The car was a hundred 
vards away, and on reaching it 
I cdumped the equipment on the 
var barmet, and was amazed to 
find five of the wasps avidly 
altacking the orehids, just as 
described by Mrs. Coleman, They 
had evidently been attracted in 
the short juurney through the 
grass to fhe car. 

The wasps hang back down, 
firmly claspirg (he sides of the 
large “tongue” with their legs, 
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By Ina M. WATSON 


while they back inte the flower 
with the abdomen tncurved. Two 
wasps were often on the one 
flower together, and atayed on 
the orchil for several minutes. 
The pollinia appeared as a 
bright yellow horseshoe at the 
tip of the abdomen as the wasps 
flew away. i 

The insects were not disturbed 
by the careful spreading of the 
flower spikes for the purpose of 
photography, and indeed the 
eagerness of the wasps was the 
thing that impressed ane moat. 

As the original observations 
were published some thirty years 
ago, it might be of interest to 
summarise the articles here. 

In Victorian Naturalist, Vol. 
44, p. 20 (May, 1927), Mrs. 
Coleman reported that her 
daughter had noticed a wasp 
visiting flowers of the Small 
Tongue-orchid (C. ileptochila) 
which were ¢comrmion in the 
Dandenongs. The thing which 
amazed and mterested them was 
the fact that the wasp entered 
the Hower backwards, although 
in the upright position, ‘The 
wasp was identified as one of 
the ichneumonids—ZLissoninypla 
semipunctade, 

Mrs, Coleman deduced that 
the scent of the orchid must lure 
the wasp from a distance and 
the shape of the flower conipletes 
the attraction, She stated the 
facts. of which she was certain, 
that is, that the wasp visited 
the orchid purposely and enters 


mw. Gtasepxmpla = sxceln 
Nat, 76: 18) (Feb. 1951). 
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the Hower backwards and that 
it successfully effects pollina- 
tion, carrying the pollinia away 
on the tip of the abdomen, There 
was no sign of any collection of 
larvae or nectar in which the 
insects would be expected to be 
interested, This article was il- 
lustrated by two photos of the 
Wasp Which hited been tuken after 
the insects had been killed and 
the orchid and wasp preserved 
in formalin. 

Mrs. Coleman followed this 
up the following year with a 
longer and more detailed account 
of the procedure, in Viet, Nat., 
Vol, 44, p. 888 (April 1928). She 
lists other instances of insects 
‘attueking” orchids, and for the 
first time stated the aysumption 
that only the male wasp visits 
the orchid: 


The most remarkable feature of 
this unusual partnership is its almost 
certain exclusiveness.. Were the same 
insect acting as pollinating arent for 
any other members of this genus, we 
should expect to find hybrids among 
them. Visits to the parents of differ- 
ent apecies would undoubtedly bring 
about aun interthanwe of specific 
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characteristics, yel, though IT have 
found C. leptochila frowing in elose 
association with another member of 
the genus ((, subxlata, Labill.) I 
have never seen a bybrid between 
these two types. 

She then analysed the attrac- 
tion offered by the flawer ta the 
wasp dnd discussed this under 
the headings of mimicry and 
seent. She states, under mim- 
jery 

A glance at the strange labellum. 
modified out of ull proportion to the 
thin, almost thread-l1kée petals and 
sepals. with its dyuble row of dark 
glistening glands that gleam in the 
hot sunshine loved by the wasp, is 
perhaps sufficient to justify the 
theory of an attraction based on. the 
resemblance of the Hower to.a feniale 
wasp. Even to our eyes, the likeness 
is apparent. Ty the inferioe eyesight 
of the insect, the resemblance may be 
still more canvineing. 

Another observation was that 
the wasps Were more numeraus 
and eager in the early part of 
the season, and Mrs. Coleman 
postulated from this that the 
males of Lissopimpla sentpunc- 
teta emerge considerably in 
advance of the females. 
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In July 1929 (Vict. Nat., Vol. 
46, p. 62) similar pollination of 
the Large Tongue-orchid (C. 
subulata) was reported by the 
same species of ichneumonid. In 
this orchid, however, the label- 
lum is inverted and the wasp 
has to hang ‘‘back down” while 
backing into the flower. ‘This 
is accomplished swiftly and ac- 
curately without any apparent 
hesitation.”” However as soon as 
the pollinia are collected the in- 
sect falls off the flower as soon as 
the legs release their grip. 
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Tehneumonid at Flower of Small 
Tongue-orchid. 


Photo; H R. Wakefield 


Experimenting with  speci- 
mens of both species, Mrs. Cole- 
man found them visited freely 
by the wasps which entered the 
flowers indiscriminately, but, 
Mrs. Coleman said, no hybrid 
between the two species had 
been reported although they had 
been recorded growing close to- 
gether on many occasions. 

At that time Mrs. Coleman 
had a nearly faded specimen of 
C. ovata from Western Aus- 
tralia, which even in its faded 
state elicited interest from the 
wasps. While it could not be 
proved, Mrs. Coleman felt con- 
vinced that this western species 
was pollinated in the same 
manner. 

The next year this was con- 
firmed when Colonel B. T. Goad- 
by of Cottesloe Beach, Western 
Australia, reported that C. ovata 
was pollinated by L. semipunc- 
tata and declared himself en- 
tirely in agreement with Mrs. 
Coleman that the attraction of 
the wasp to the orchid was 
sexual. 

Later in January of that year 
(1930) Mrs. Coleman had the 
opportunity of seeing the re- 
moval of the pollen from the 
New South Wales representative 
of the genus, C. erecta, in the 
same manner by the same species 
of wasp. (C. erecta was reported 
in Victoria for the first time in 
1936—collected at Marlo). 

Three years later, Mrs. Cole- 
man reported on the mating of 
the ichneumonid (Vict. Nat., 
Vol. 50, p. 41—June 1938) 
and further stated that an 
orchid placed in the jar with 
the insects seemed to attract 
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the males even more than the 
female wasps did. In this article 
Mrs, Coleman questioned 
whether some attraction other 
than scent could lure the insects 
to the flower from a distance, 
as their response was so im- 
mediate and compelling. 

A new species of Cryptostylis 
—called the Furred Tongue- 
orchid and given the specific 
name of hunteriana after its 
collector—was found at Marlo 
and reported in Vict. Nat., Vol. 
54, p. 182, in March 1938. It 
was merely stated that L. semi- 
punctata was associated in its 
pollination. 

From the reports it is obvious 


Bonnet Orchid, Cryptostylis erecta, 
with Ichneumonid. 


Photo: H, R, Wakefield 
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that the wasps are more eager 
in the early part of the season— 
early January—and that the 
male wasps probably hatch out 
first, and with the compelling 
urge for reproduction, are at- 
tracted to the orchids. Certainly 
anyone lucky enough to witness 
the wasps visiting the orchids 
can not fail to be aware of the 
singleness of purpose and deter- 
mination which they show. The 
orchids, of course, achieve polli- 
nation. 


Review: 


“Cycad”, Vol. | No. 2 (May, 
1960) 


The Gosford District Fauna and 
Flora Protection Society’s publica- 
tion Cycad is a valuable record of 
some of the district’s plants and ani- 
mals, This issue contains “The Spine- 
tailed Swift” (D. Niland), “Plants 
of Gosford Ridges and Gullies” 
(O. K. and P. J. Parry), “Local 
Trees of Gosford District” (E. T. 
Dally), “Orchids of Gosford District” 
(D. Bronsdon), “Funnel-web Spider” 
(Eric Worrall), and “Plankton” 
(Hilton Chalmers). 

In addition there is a penetrating 
article by Mrs. L. Sourry on “Some 
Aspects of Conservation in the Kos- 
ciusko Area”, warning of dangers to 
it, deploring remedial attempts, and 
suggesting further activities and 
controls to preserve primitive areas, 

It would be an excellent thing for 
every district in Australia similarly 
to record the native fauna and flora, 
to spread information about them and 
to carry out researches before they 
are lost. The Gosford attempt is a 
very fine effort and deserves support. 
It is to be hoped that the future will 
bring financial success to the Gosford 
society so that Cycad may be pre- 
sented in a permanent and easily 
handled form. 


Note; On page 6 correct floribunda 
and on page 7 correct Adiantum 


formosum. 
L. M. WHITE 
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These columns are available each month for 
notes and queries. Address your correspondence to the Editor, 


“Victorian Naturalist’, 


Trees that Animals Like 

Some time ago, after com- 
menting upon how cattle chew 
the bark of stringybark euca- 
lypts, Mr. K. C. Rogers of Wul- 
gulmerang added these notes on 
the practice of horses chewing 
bark from the trunks of certain 
other eucalypts: 

Here at Black Mountain we have 
known the horses to chew at the bark 
of a Candlebark Gum (Eucalyptus 
rubida) in the winter months, until 
it was almost ringbarked. This may 
have been due to a deficiency caused 
by lack of green feed. In the Snowy 
River and Suggan Buggan areas, 
brumbies frequently chew the thick 
flaky bark from White Box trees (E. 
albens), and they leave teeth-marks 
on the sapwood. One cannot say 
whether the horses like the bark or 
whether there is something they need 
in either bark or sap. 


The answer is probably in the 
horses’ liking for the sweet sap 
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Noble Park, Victoria. 


or phloem of the trees concerned; 
and probably they remove areas 
of bark to enable them to lick 
the sappy wood. There seems to 
be a correlation between the at- 
tentions given by several animals 
to a particular group of trees. 
Whereas wombats habitually 
chew stringybark to wear their 
teeth down, they like to dig down 
and bare roots of Apple Box 
(E.. bridgesiana) from which 
they remove patches of bark, to 
obtain sap, and they leave teeth- 
marks on the wood, just as the 
brumbies do. The Fluffy Glider 
(Petaurus australis) chews bark 
from certain trees—Apple Box 
and Manna Gum (E. viminalis) 
for instance—for the sake of 
the sweet sap. Koalas favour the 
leaves of Swamp Gum (E. ovata) 
and Manna Gum — particularly 
the latter. It is interesting to 
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note that Candlebark Gum 
usually produced much more of 
the sugary exidation which we 
call manna, than does our Manni 
Gum; in fact, in New South 
Wales the rerognized popular 
name for #, rebida is “Manna 
Gum". Finally, in studying the 
ecology of the Helmeted Honey- 
eater an<l its close relative, the 
Gippsland Yellow-tufted Honey- 
eater, it has heen found that 
their permanent colonies are in- 
variably associated with one or 
more of the trio: Manna Gum, 
Swamp Gum and Apple Box, 


Mirrors Altract Birds 


The performance of birds be- 
Sime their own images—at win- 
iluw-panes, car windshields, hub- 
caps ete—is a quite well-known 
phenomenon, and it has been 
reported on from time | time 
in this magazine. Sometimes it 
is a case of territorial rights, 
when the performer violently at- 
tacks the supposed intruder into 
his ateu; but on other occasions 
it seems to be a matter of per- 
forming to an audience. The 
practice is apparently limited to 
Male birds. 

Here is a recent report on the 
subject, frum Mr. Ii. R, Hobson 
of Rosebery, in north-western 
Victoria; 

One showery day in early April, 
I heard a Grey Throsh whistling con- 
tinuously on my verands. Afler about 
half an hour, 1 investigated, and 
found that the bird was perfarming 
in Front of a discarded mirror about 
eighteen inches square that had been 
left there. There were interyals hen 
he would leave for a few misules, Lut 
he would return lo ruille his feathers 
and bow ancl sing, all the while ad- 
miring the lovely grey bird apposite 
Towards evening he left, and he has 
not returned. 
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About a week iater. a Red-tipped 
Parlalove discovered the 34me itens, 
and there was much pacading, aprecad- 
ing of wings and admiring glances, 
But I am sorry tu say EF hind to put 
an end ta this performance, as there 
was a pair of feline eyes that had 
noticed the antics, and the Htthe pur- 
dalute tid nut seem to realize the 
danyer he was in. Puss rarely misses 
her mark, $0 1 turned the mirror’s 
face to the wall. Within two minutes, 
the pardalnte was back to perform 
again, bul he was ¢uite puszled as to 
what could have happened tu his 
heautiful playmate. After about ten 
minutes of looking at the wooden back 
of the mirror, he flew away and did 
hut return again. 

There has been an influx of these 
Bed sipped Perdalotes about the hame 
ately, 


Enterprising Skinks 


From Myr. J. R. McCann come 
these interesting comments on 
the oppurLunism of some lizaris: 


In that invaluahle handbook. The 
Reptiles aud Aimphitinws of Sucetie 
sinstratia, Waite wrote, “Dr Chis- 
Eolm relates how he hed | heen 
interested in watching the tactics of 
Gaeden Skinks which had taken bp 
their stapl aut intervals close to 
where @ line vf red meat-ants were 
passing Toud tn their nest, As 300m as 
the lizurds saw an ant carrying food, 
they would rush out, wrench the food 
jiway and make off to their vantage 
point, to repeat the manoeuvre” 

There is nv doubt that the skinks 
are an enterprising group, While 
travelling throujh the Victoria Valley 
in the Grampians on a hot Janvury 
day, T stopped at a cool creek. Move- 
ment im a patele of Forked Sun- 
dew (Lirescra binata) vauxght my 
attention. A skink abuut seven inches 
long, probably the Water Skink 
(Stenonoyphes qeepii), was sys- 
tematically robbing the plants of their 
newly-vaptured insect prey, 


Identification of Specimen 


A wutlle fiund by Mr: Tr, Stone an 
the Razorback. It ia Hickory Wattle 
(A. pewninervia), described on page 
3h af this issuc. 
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Australian Wattles No. 25 


By JEAN GALBRAITH 


Hickory Wattle — Acacia penninervis 
and Red-stem Wattle—A. rubida 


Acacia penninervis is a chameleon 
wattle, changing colour—and many 
other features—according to circum- 
stances. It belongs to the same group 
as Golden Wattle (A. pycnantha), 
but whereas Golden Wattle has more 
or less blunt and broad-ended phyl- 
lodes, those of Hickory Wattle and 
the related Red-stem Wattle (A. 
rubida) are conspicuously narrowed 
towards both ends, though more 
sharply towards the base. In Victoria, 
both Hickory and Red-stem Wattles 
are eastern and north-eastern species. 

Red-stem Wattle grows in drier 
places; it has less crowded balls of 
flowers, narrow straight pods, and it 
normally dries red-brown or, at least, 
tawny light green. 

There are reliable characters by 
which one may recognize Hickory 
Wattle, through all its chameleon 
changes—from dark green to ash- 
grey foliage, narrow or broad, short 
or long; from creamy yellow to bright 
yellow blooms; its pods from narrow 
to broad, and once to several times 
constricted; and from its subalpine 
habitats to those near sea level. The 
constant characters are two: first 
there is a gland a short way up the 
leaf-margin, connected by a strong 
nerve to the base of the central vein 
and continuing as a nerve-like leaf- 
margin. Secondly, there are the very 
fiat, thin, bluish seed pods, with one 
or more conspicuous constrictions be- 
tween the seeds. 

Hickory Wattle may be a dense 
bush or a small to medium tree, and 
the form with dark green foliage may 
be unnoticed amongst eucalypts when 
it is not in flower or fruit. However, 
the thin bluish pods, up to one inch 
wide, are always conspicuous when 
present, and the grey-green to bluish- 
green form can hardly be missed. One 


Red-stem Wattle, near Buchan 
Photo: N, A. Wakefield 
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begins to look for A. penninervis at 
anything over a thousand feet on the 
eastern mountains, and J cannot recall 
one range where it does not appear 
at about that height—unless it is 
replaced by A. rubida—either scat- 
tered through the forest or as a dense 
scrub covering many acres, The flow- 
ers are usually primrose or pale lemon, 
and on trees in the north-east they 
may be in loose clusters amongst 
heavy leaves; but elsewhere they are 
short-stalked, in very dense clusters. 
This dense-flowered form is not con- 
fined to the mountains; I have seen 
patches of it at less than a hundred 
feet above sea level, looking particu- 
larly solid and stolid, with smooth 
greyish leaves and crowded flowers. 
Amongst the distinctive forms is a 
very stunted one, with small phyllodes, 
by the Hume Highway; and there is 
one with strikingly bluish foliage on 
the limestones of Buchan and at 
Toorloo Arm in Gippsland. 
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Otoliths or Ear-stones 


Hy FE, MM. Davies 


‘Sue ere old Father William,” the ani perme sai, 
"Aud gous hair haw breome very achines 

Ail avd you incessantly stand on your hea l— 
Du yaa that at your age lh ia right? 


I wonder if Alice had ever heard 
af atuliths, the ear-xmines that help 


animaly — including mankind find 
their balance? ; 
Otoliths are granules pf caletum 


carbonate iv the inner ear of ver- 
tebrates. Several such granules are 
attached ta fine processes of sensitive 
celle, the latter communicating via 
neryes with the braim, The pull of 
gravity on the granules, and there- 
fore an dhe cell processes, registers 
the puyition of the animal with 
respect to gravity. In some inver- 
tebrates there aré similar granules— 
sunietimes called statoliths: and there 
is 2 comparable urrangement in some 
plants. 


Orientation in Plants 


Starch persins and pasabhly other 
heavy bodies in the root cells and in 
eortain parts of some stems (for 
exuntple, in the red valerian) ap 
pear (vy uch as siutoliths, They are 
found to fall te the botltem of the 
cell when the plant organ ts re- 
orientated and the Lime taken to 
fall bears some relationship to the 
time taken to perceive the new 
stimulus of gravity due to the 
rhanged direction of the force, An 
early experiment invelweed the removal 
of the starch grains by epld treat- 
ment, whereupon the plants became 
tenipurarily aimsensitive to gravity. 
The veartion of roots and stems to 
sravity is also connected with the 
ebanged sameunte of plant growth 
hormone in the growinge region. 


Otalithe in Invertebrates 


[i sume specics of Crustacea (cray- 
fish} there is u statocyst on the basal 
joint of the anternule, and in others 
an the sixth abdominal appendage, in 
which are culeareous bodies Lured 
by the animal and also sund grains 
plaved there by the animal's claws. 
A German physiologist, Kreidl, de- 
itonatrated tany years ago that if, 
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after ooulting, a shrinip is given 
steel Nlings. it will put these into its 
statveyst. When a magnet is pluced 
over the inimal the filings press up- 
ward instead of downwards and the 
shrinip swims upside down. 

Although equilibration and hearing 
gyre Layo quite eistinet Lunetions whe 
organs dealing with them are pen- 
erally associated, Many gastropods 
und pelecypods have a so-called audi- 
tory organ although their sense of 
hearing js not atute. This organ is a 
small elased sac filled with liquid in 
which float some crystalline and some- 
limes coloured concentrates vary- 
ing in form and chenical constituent. 
Although generally called hearing 
stones, itis most probable their fune- 
tioh is to regulate ericntation. 

Lowly as the platyhe!minths {flat- 
worms) appear to be they are the 
subject of important diseussiuns in 
attempts to elucidate evolutionury 
Telutiinships between the lower inver- 
tehrates anil more advanced groups of 
animels, The primitive plansarinns 
show the “first” specially developed 
excretory 3yslem and experiments 
have shown that they are cupable of 
an extremely simple kind of learning. 
In the free-living non-parasitic forms 
(Turbellaria) there ts sitvated above 
ihe brain # slatueyst with ats ¢ony- 
plementary ololith, thus suggesting a 
link with the Coelenterata, where such 
sense organs dre cowimon. 

Tn the medusae (jellyfish) there 
are, situated at the base of the ten- 
tucles un ihe nerve mnt, eieht sacs 
each consisting of a. bell-like struc. 
ture fined with sensitive cells. and 
eintaining # pendblous “clapper”, 
which #4 made heavy by the depos- 
Gon of limy salts ¢eloliths) in its end. 
Whenever these fragile medusae are 
tinped at an unusual angle (em, by 
force of uw strong wave) the atoliths 
sawing over anil strike the sensory 
tells Upon one sile af the ring and 
the animal regsins stability, 
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The tunicate Cione begins life as 
an actively swimming larva (‘“‘ascid- 
ian tadpole’) possessing a notochord. 
When it settles down on a substratum 
its notochord and some other struc- 
tures degenerate, thus showing re- 
trogade metamorphosis. In the minute 
larval stage Cione has a tail, about 
four times as long as its trunk, in 
the hinder part of which is a sac 
whose cavity is filled with pigment, 
and on the floor of which is a stalk 
earrying an otolith, regarded as an 
organ of balance. 

It is curious that insects, although 
well orientated, only exceptionally 
appear to have a gravity receptor. 
Two such insects are the aquatic 
caddis-flies and crane-flies. The larva 
of Limophila fusipennis (caddis-fly) 
has a pair of sacs each with sensory 
hairs and otoliths in its lumen. When 
the sacs are rhythmically pumped up 
with water and relaxed, the granules 
fall upon the sensory hairs. 


Otoliths in Vertebrates 


In man and the higher animals, 
orientation is brought about by the 
three kinds of senses: (a) the pro- 
prioceptive senses from his tendons 
and muscles and sense of touch, (b) 
vision, (¢c) the middle ear senses, The 
ear has three semi-circular canals 
which are connected and arranged 
approximately at right angles to 
each other and are full of fluid. Any 
increase or decrease of motion causes 
the fluid to flow in the canals, the 
pattern of flow being directed by sen- 
sory cells. It is believed that the 
otoliths, which are contained in two 
bulb-like forms of the canals called 
the sacculus and the utriculus, are of 
importance in the function of balance, 
particularly relating to determination 
of the position of the head in space. 


Otoliths in Living Fish 


In fish the age is generally de- 
termined by inspection of the scales, 
but in certain ones, such as plaice 
(whose scales are small and difficult 
to read) and eels (whose scales ap- 
pear late and cease to grow after a 
certain age), otoliths are used for 
diagnosis. On a fish scale, and on a 


Fossil Otolith, Showing Pattern. 
Actual Size is about a quarter-inch long. 
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specially prepared section of an 
otolith, can be seen numerous con- 
centric growth lines, groups of which 
indicate the annual contribution made 
to the size as the fish grows, There 
are broad and narrow zones dis- 
tinguishing periods of growth and 
periods of rest (similar to tree rings). 
There are three otoliths on each side 
of the ears of fishes—the lapillus, 
astericus and sagitta—the last being 
the largest and the only used in age 
determination. 


Otoliths in Fossil Fish Remains 


All modern fresh water fish and 
most modern marine ones belong to 
the Teleostei (bony fishes), perhaps 
the most successful of all animals 
that ever inhabited water. They ap- 
peared in the Devonian and by the 
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Eocene had become the dominant 
fishes. $n Australia the identification 
of the Covsil teleosts 1s difficult as the 
remains of these fishes are fragmen- 
lary, However the study of otoliths, 
which are found in miost Austrshian 
Tertiary deposits, has helped consider- 
ably, The size, shape and pattern’ of 
the otolith varies with different types 
of fish, thus enabling exact identifica- 
tiin to be made by comparison of the 
fossil with analogous living forsjs, 


tATESOAL CAnaAc. 


Leth: 


showing 
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atwliths. 
—After 
Hardin, 


The fossil oteliths look like small, 
flattish, lemon or orange pips, in both 
shape und colouring, Whey range 
trom about @ quarter-inch lon and 
an ¢ighth-ineh wide, to sizes so small 
that they are barely discernitile to the 
naked eye, The easiest way to find 
them is te wash carefully small hana- 
fuls of a fossil shell matrix in # 
small bowl. A good locality for this 
is ate Reaumaris eliffs, near the old 
rata, 


Two Minerals from Cape Woolamai 


During a short break from motion 
bird batidibg on the south-western 
torner of Gape Woolumai, Phillip 
Island, on Saturday, April 1, 1961, T 
rowle «x brief examination af some 
sreas of the granite just at and above 
high water mark, in some of the emall 
coves and bays where numerous 
narrow quariz veins (2 in, to 2 in. 
wide) traversed the vock, 

These ean be traced for distances of 
from a few inches lo many yards, 
Generally they are fractuved at reg- 
ulae short intervals and erated badly 
salon their entire length where ex- 
posed. [In about four such quartz 
veins were truces of a bright, soft, 
platy metallic mineral which prove 
ta be molybdenite (MoS.). None 
of the crystals of the mineral was 
uiers than “4q in. long but they were 
easily identified. They are not eusy 
to extract, however, a5 the quartz is 
deeply embedded in granite. The 
Pneumatulytic occurrence of malyh- 
denite, as in this case, is quite normal 
for this mineral. . 

On Saturday, April 8, whilst ex- 
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By K. G, Simpson 


tracting yaung mutton hivda from 
theiy burrows for banding, is one of 
the steep gullies which fal) to the sea 
on the southern end of Capea Wool- 
mai, } found « piece of amethystine 
quartz on the surface of the ground, 
The specimen measures i x 1 x 2 in., 
is af crystalline smoky grey quartz, 
has several impressions left by the 
terminations of other crystals on one 
of ius surfaces, and is flushed through- 
aut with the beautiful purple of 
amethyst, The colour is excellent 
although the specimen itself is af 
poor quality, being severely fractured 
in mnany directions. Tt probably came 
from one of the widely ovcurring 
pegmatites somewhere on the cape, 
although those are not usually in 
large masses, 

The recording of molyhdenite and 
amethyst from the Cape Wonamai 
granite has no cammercial signifi- 
canes whatsoever, but there is the 
possibility that some eallector im the 
future may discaver some nite 
specimens. 
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Microscopists’ Corner 


By OG. S. and G, J, Mrpieron* 


Criticisms of the Modern Microscope Stand t 


‘The most perfectly designed mech- 
Anicel stage ever made was mazio- 
facture by the firm of Powell ond 
Healand, of London, whieh went out 
uf exigtence in 1914, Tn this stage the 
contral knobs are of large diameter; 
the piilon shaft wf the vertical move- 
ment is carried tight through and on 
additional knob Athed for the left 
hand, enabling both hands to cantrol 
the stage. All work on the same centre, 
all remain stationary and only the 
top plate of the stage moves. The 
apparent and real motions are the 
same and apeeds of both horizontal 
awl vertical movements are eyual, 
We knotty from experietice that ib is 
easier to firltow a fast-fioving object 
at high power with this stage than 
with any other stage we hove used. 
the only impravement would be a 
longer traverse on both sides, which 
vould quite easily be arranged, 

The top plata pf Lins stage is small 
xn light but quite adequate to carry 
any slide or petrie dish likely to be 
used, nnd if will retain its poxthion 
even when the nrleroscope is horizon. 
tal. This ecannet be said of most 
modern stages with their heavy top 
plate, which tends te run down when 
the tueroseope ja tilted, This is recor- 
nized by Some makers und they pra- 
vide = clamp to hold it in position. 
However, this clamp and the small 
canttol knob make it almost impossible 
to follew muving organisms at high 
magnifica tians. 

Towards the end of lask centarry, 
twa very good designs for the Hmb 
were widely uscd, These were the bar 
movement and the Jacksun limb. The 
Jackson limb came into genera) use 
while the bar muvement, despite its 
advantages, disappearetl for many 
years. Revently, Messrs, Carl Zeiss, of 
Jena, reintrodgceed the bar movement 
in 2 modified bul less satisfacbary 
form and they hare been followed by 
other makers. Tn the miedern fain, 
one of the great aftivantages of the 
old bar movement—-the large knobs 
fitted ty the slationary part of the 
instvumont, low dow) at the back— 
has een rullifted br puotling small 
kriobe of the moveable part, neressi- 
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tating an additions! pinion between 
the vack ant pinion on the shaft 
tarrying the contro] knobs, This yrives 
added backlash, more places for wear 
and less control 

On av, old Ress, and the Powel! 
and [ealand stands, filter! with the 
bar movement, we have been able to 
focus an oj] immersion apochromatir 
objective of 1.37 N.A. at 2700, using 
the course adjustoient alone, This can- 
not be done on the mudified bar move- 
ment ov indeed ov any modern |Hatro- 
ment, While such contro] may not ba 
considered néeessdry with the yn- 
doubtedly good fine agiustments on 
the good modern stands, surely it ts 
a retrograde step to add more moving 
parts, ol a Higher production vost, 
Tor less: cficienoy. The anly reason we 
fan gee for this is its more slream- 
lined uppearance, even though the 
eatlier form twas not iWatteactive. We 
do not suggest a return Li the olf 
methods of construction, as this 
would make the thatrument far too 
expensive, but merely the use of the 
same princijles adapted for mass pro- 
duction, 

Vhe tong lube of the old Enwlish 
inicrosvape, with its wide field eyo- 
places, Was"superior in some ways tn 
the modern short tube, not the least 
ef which was a higher magnification 
withont the use of w higher power 
eyepicce, thus #iving a higher eye- 
Polit and greiter comfort i use, 
especially to those who have to wear 
spectacles, 114 main disadvaniage is 
that it would not fit inte a small ease, 
bnt when one tonsiders the webeht 
and Sige of many modern research 
microscopes, it seems a pity nat to 
use the long tibe for permanent 
laboratory instruments. Some modern 
metullurgical fhicroscopes have wh 
jectives corrected for the long tube, 


(To Lé centinucd) 


Note; Queries, suggestions ur articles 
are invited, For personal reply, en- 
tlose alamped addressed envelope, 


"66 Victoria Street Sandringham, 8.8 
jUentinued From last montl: 
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“Atlas of European Birds” * 


At the ovtset it jay be sald chat 
this is a beautiful book, furthering 
the occasional efforts seen in recent 
years Towards a return toa the yvand 
miainner of natural history works of 
former érus Its production is excel- 
lent, its photographe are of high 
standard and its aims and scope com- 
prehensive. It ig 4 pleasure to add 
that, us one would expect from this 
author, it js not merely a “fine” bird 
book bit one of sejentific alenificance. 

Zoogeagraphy hus, of late, been re- 
instated #5 a self-contsined branch of 
zoology and Lhe present work treate 
the “species essentially as m zod- 
geozraphical concept, The northern 
hemisphére map for each spectes 
shows its breeding range, the accor 
panying text describes the species in 
zerme of its ‘‘fainal type”, correlating 
its breeding range with temperature 
and giving notes on other aspects of 
distribution, The ecological place of 
the species and an indication af its 
habitat follows, together with refer- 
ence to feeding, nesting and overall 
ar Winterlng distribution, The value, 
to ornithwlogists an the northern 
hemisphere. of such a work of refor- 
ence and the Ideas it contains, will 
be obviovs The aims of this. review, 
hawever, sre not ta comnient om the 
data yiven for Buropean species but 
to describe the ceneral approach of 
the author und ty diseover what is 
of value in the work to Australian 
readers. 

A primary feature of tho teok has 
already been indicated by reference 
te the term “faunal types’, One of 
these labels applied to a apecies Means 
that the species is a characteristic 
@lement of the fauna of that region, 
The faunal types chose puniber over 
twenty inclnding, for example, Arctic, 
Mediterranean, Tibeta)) and Pulaao- 
montane. Buch pigeon-holing is mot 
intended to provide 3 eonsislently 
effective classificution and, indeed, in 
some cases, it is merely a statement 
of distribution without ecological tm- 
jiact. Nevertheless the concept is an 
important one und, particularly for 
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(Book Review, by A. R. McEyry) 


Avstraljan readers, stimulates thought 
along ecolovical lines. 

As distince from this, the seven 
moogeogruphical rextons used are the 
standard ones initiated by Sulater 
and Wallace. while the nine vlimatic 
wanes accepted are thase of Angervo; 
both are mapped. A most Usefal fea- 
ture is the separate brief liat of 
species typical of each “faunal type” 
region enabling one to male a rapid 
thuimb-nail comparison between the 
avifuunas (in terms of typical ele- 
ments) of different regions. One can- 
not help wishing, however, that this 
information Were extended to give a 
broader preture of each region by 
portraying, for example, the relative 
abundance of Orders trepresented 
therein. One could wlsa wish that 
these “fannal type" regions were 
shown oi 4 separate large inop. 

The distribulion maps aré clear and 
would lend themselves to pencilled 
extensions of rane. Australian read- 
ers will find, in the ease of many 
waders for example, that the com- 
bination of text, map, and photograph 
(often showing nesting) provides a 
composite picture of true “homes” of 
species that we know inadequately 48 
visitors only, and perspective is 
gained therehy, 

For other species such as the Cor- 
morant, Mursh-Cr; Crested Grebe, 
Black Kite, Bar Owl, ete, the word 
“eosmopolitan”, which has been a label 
(n a checklist, now assumes a new 
reality, This widening of the reader's 
outinok, which, paradoxically, bas the 
effecr af “shrinking’ the species, is 
perhaps the mest Valuable quality 
the houk offers to southern resdara, 
Since ornithology ia oo less prone co 
parochialism than is any other pur- 
eult, it if a worthy contribution. 

The excellence of the plates lies not 
only dn theiv aesthetic appeal and 

4Adles of Parepean Nirdy by K, BH. Yoous 
(With ureface by Sir 4, Lendabaroush Thom- 
sen). Poblighed Do Nelson, 1969, English edit. 
rion S84 puges, imecludiop 459 distribution 
nape end Er) wrayurs black-and-white plates, 
LOM tm by Th tn, Brice Fhe Storing, Orie 
amally jublivned as Adee Ver Do Birwpean 
Vogels. 
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photographie standards hut also in 
their generally clear indication of 
habitat and species character, Un- 
fortunately, For species ocdurring | 
Australia, the disbetbution data as 
given by (ext or OlAp are sometimes 
nub up to date (o.g., Glossy This, Cas- 
plan Torn and Common Tern} and it 
is hoped that, should a second edition 


be reached, last minute checking of 
regianal jiterature will ensure that 
recent extensions of range will be 
included, in an appendix perhaps, for 
distribution is the very theme. 

This werk will remain however, one 
of permanent worth and pleasure ta 
ornithologists and bird lovers in all 
patts of the world. 


F.N.C.V. Excursion to Yarram —1961-62 


The excursion ta Yarram was plan- 
ed £0 cotimence early on Boxing 
Day, atid at 9.15 adm. our party was 
on its way, leaving the secustomed 
departure point in Flinders Street in 
the psarlour-cosel which was to tuke 
us the 140 or su miles to our destine- 
Lior, Where jp would rentain for use i" 
aur daily excursions in the district. 

The early mise of a warm day 
Was more than fulfilled, the heat 
steadily increasing az we proceeded 
along the Princes Highway, through 
Dandenong, turning off ta the right 
alone the South Gippsland Highway 
and waking a welcome break at 
Toorudin. Traffic cleared az cars 
turned uway towamts San Remo and 
Cowes and # pleasant uninterrupted 
drive uver casy raads brought ws 
thrauzh richly grassed tountry to 
Leongaths, whore @ short detour waz 
nade to the shelter of the pleasant 
garden of Wr. and Mra. Kyodo, A 
very hot party prratetully scattered for 
lunett {i the shade, thon epent » shurt 
time jd the garden. Next a brief halt 
was made at the voadside heyund 
Leynprutin, where under the guidance 
of Mrs. Brewster and frionds a suc 

ssful search was made for the 

arge Tungueorchid, with, in the 
course of the search, ntuch diseussion 
us ta the Hlentification of species of 
Piawella. Neither the time-table por 
the heat eycourapel lingering there, 
and gol speed was then male 
through the high wooded hills, The 
deamatie view over Tester was sud- 
denly revealed wilh the deep blue 
waters, sandy shallows and mangrave 
islancs of Carney Inlet, bucked by the 
great massed hills of Wilson’s Pro. 
montory rising from the flat yellow 
sands of Yatinkie. a 

Uropping down the winding toad 
to Foster the way continued on 
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By WINIFRED WILKINS 


throvzh Toors, Welshpool and Alher- 
tan, with a well-timne arrival at the 
YVarram Club Hotel for dinner, After 
dinner most members unpacked and 
familiatized themselves with the 
township in the relative roalness of 
the evening. 

On Tuesday, December 27, the well 
known Tarra Valley was visited wader 
the giidunce of Mr. Thompson, who 
weltuomed the party and introduced 
Mrs. Healy. whose devotion to aud 
exce of the park is outstanding. The 
beautiful ‘drive there through the 
forested valley was sreatly ap. 
Prediated, payhcular Pleasure being 
taken in the pryfusely-lowerin 
Prosianthwa (Christmas Bush} an 
groceful Anaei Aowittt along the 
roadside, A brie? insneclian was made 
of the edflectlon vf jtems in the neat 
ile. museum at the picnic site, fol- 
lowed by « walk through the cool 
Tarra Valley Park. where plants such 
as the Mother Shield-fern, filrny-ferns, 
mosses and lichens weéte a delisht, 
with the many treoferis lending the 
eye upwards to Che beauties of the 
myttle-beeehes framing the waterfall. 
he party Jimmeled Lhers un the banks 
ot the slream, under « eanopy of 
treeferns. We werk fortunate ta ob- 
tain x pitapse of a lyrehird and en- 
juyel an uninterrupted view of its 
nest at the side of the stream, The 
noliceus Hentifying trees, shrubs and 
ferts sre te le commended, 

A sheet het drive to Bulga Pork 
brovght us to annther place of grew 
heavty, und there the party scatterusd 
to evahle individual interests to be 
folluwed. The familiar crias of a putr 
of ravens sovnded out of plave in this 
Quiet spot, where the Yellow Robin 
showel its friendly ways. and the 
Gollleq Whistler, absorbed in bir sony, 
arnired the audience, to when leeches 
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and mpdsquitoes were meanwhile giv- 
ing unweleame attention, The swing 
bridge provided an cbhvieus vantage 
point for photographers, and whilst 
energdtic walkers followed the rack 
to its end Olhers of the party enjoyed 
resting and talking in the shude of 
the splandin crees. 

On the return journey the forest 
was left behind, with the farming 
flats of Yarram preceded by an avaa 
of open forest with a strong growth 
of Borksin serreatn. On a hot and 
dusty stretel) of quiet road the wheels 
af the caach breke the back of what 
was Lrought to he a Viger Snake, and 
members vf Lhe party quickly ended 
ite alruggles. 

Jn the evening coolness was sought 
on the Ninety Mile Beach, wliere 
several members went swimming 
whilst others walked some distance 
along the firm sands. 

For the following day arrangement 
had been nade for the party to wisit 
Yalluurn. Av early start was made on 
the long journey, a steady drive 
through rising country leading to 
Tyers, where Mist Jean Galbraith 
was waiting to receive os Entry into 
her garden was delayed whilst 2 baby 
mudiark—open-beaked and distressed 
with heat)-was rescued from its 
periluus position im the centre of the 
rowd, piven water and placed in shelter 
where ib was hopeat it would reeorer 
From jty fear. 

A masnifieant olel pak bree in Miss 
Galbraith’s parlen provided xencrons 
shade for all. and 4 supply of icex! 
water added to the pleasure of our 
eurly lunch break, 

Mise Culbraith then accompanied 
the purty on is Yalloun whore mem- 
bers of the Tatrube Vulloy and War- 
razul Field Natura}ests Oluby met us. 
The Chict Geologist of the SEC, 
Mr. Glow, whe had come from Mel- 
bourne to meet ys, then fave uw eit- 
cise and informative talk on the for- 
mation of the Yallovry coal depusits 
before a lout was tnade in tyro S.E,C. 
veliglus a the open cut, where the 
coal face was Uein}: coustantiy coolet 
by enormous jetx of water. Menihers 
were (nterested to hear af the pollen 
content of the coal, to ee the povkets 
ef charveal giving evidence of 
ancient fires and origina) tres trunks 
recugnizuble in coal form. and ww 
watch Warm walter under pressure 
from underground siitees edonln 
steadily ap through « bur¢—an in- 
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arcatien of pne of the current problenis 
ere. 

The Latrabe River waa crossed on 
the way ta the Narith Yallourn sean, 
and the outcrop which gave the first 
indication of the wresvence of coal in 
the gulley was poirtud out. Morwell 
field, with the briquette factory, power 
stati and che Gas and Fuel Cor- 
poration plant in the distance, was 
brietly visited undey the guidance of 

r. Glow, te whom sincere thanks 
were expressed on our behalf by Mr, 
MelInnes, Our date volmrn be Yarruns 
was forther delayed by the wnexpeeted 
development of 4 séu-inish 45 we came 
back ver the ranges ta the fat 
éeoastal country. 

On Thursday 28, the party was 
escorted by two officers of the Forests 
Cotiniission oo 4 Visit bo the State 
Forest, where young trees not yet 
ready for felling were inspected, The 
so-enlléd “White Woinan's Water 
Hole“—the repatend suene of a rescue 
from the blutks of u shipwrecked 
white Wornan—was Visited, aud there 


also was seen the lavely colouring: of 


the Sacred Wingrfisher. 

We continued on past an A,F.M, 
pin Plantahen, meting « large area 
jull-lozed ready for planting, and 
paused for wu ramble through scrub, 
where notable finds were the Duck 
Orchid and brilliantly-coloured fan- 
Aawers. Whe lustorie O'Rourke hayie- 
stend at Reedy Creek was seen From 
the track and, shortly after, a ston 
Was made Tor Tuncheon at the road- 
side, (here -two albino magpies— 
familiar bs the forest officers—were 
shawn to ws. Qur guides then left the 
yrarty, whieh centinved on to meri Cr, 
Walpole, who took us tu MacLaughlin’s 
Beach. Mere the party spett the afler- 
iioon, sume swigaming Lhe sheltered 
let, some studging Lhe incredible 
number of crabs mhaliting the fore 
shoro, othora nolings the closce-grow- 
ing planls auch as Praghenig pauc- 
fort ou the flut ground. Some mem- 
bora Lowk the longer walk thraugh the 
Wick bankeia serub tv Lhe turbulent 
waters of the Ninety Mile Reach. The 
Tnng Tootbridge over the shallows of 
the inlet wos o relie oF the recont, 
now abandendd, search fer oil in whis 


area. 
fy the evening at the hotel, Mr. 
Rossiter, «4 field naturalists elyb 


meuber Crom nearby Hedley, kinithy 
came to entertain membors with his 
Tost informative collection of cot. 
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ouréed filme of the district, and Mr, 
Haase displayed a selection of hia 
shies Of the Apollo Bay excursion of 
the previous gear- 

On Friday Mr. Rossiter directed the 
party to. the foreshore at Port Albert, 
where the lack of shade and the ex- 
treme heat prevented the party's full 
appreciation of the very aftractive 
evene, A move was then clade to the 
mouth of the Alhert River, alongs 
track barely wide enough for the 
couch; a shady spot was found for 
lunch on the wWooled headland and 
most members promptly enjoyed a 
swim at the necessary buch tide. The 
retreating tide left a vant area of 
wet sand and mud among the man- 
grote islands of the delta and Uhere 
oyeters-catchers, herons and corlews 
were seen, whilst codntiess crabs, 
busy around the tide-line, entertamed 
ns. 

In the evening most menbers took 
a walk theough the Varram gardens, 


where the neat cool reef beauty was 
mpgrestAtad 

Next day, Saturday December 31, 
Mr. Rossiter pointed out on the main 
South Gippsland Highway the site of 
the one-tirse township of Hodsreingon, 
and informed us alk of the origins of 
Hedley—namel afler an early philan- 
tbropic resident, Or. Heley, who had 
also been instrumental in the ostab- 
ishment of the original search for 
econl in the area, 

A brief hall was made to see the 
Horned Orchid growing an fdr Ros 
siter's Breperiy and a secund halt was 
made ar Foster in search of cold 
drinks, An uninterrupted ron was 
then made to tha Yanakie district, 
where the property of the Felder 
brethers was noted, Mr. Rassiter in- 
forming us thal the state govern- 
ment had iiffated ile new soldier 
Settlement plan at Yanakie after 
studying this successful property, 


(To be continued) 


National Parks and National Monuments —1/8 


Visit to a Proposed National Park 


On Sunday, April 6 last, members 
of the F.NUCV. sud ussociated elubs 
weee introduced to “Cothbertzon’s 
Square Mile". an area af practically 
virgin bushland fevating Geubl Road, 
which tans almost duc south from the 
Bellarine Highway to Ocean Grive. 
The reason fur the vistt was co see if 
the clob would be justified in giving 
its support to a proposal ty the Bel- 
fatine Shire Council that this 640- 
uere property should be purchased hy 
the government and retained in its 
notural stile as a “nalional park", 

The exeurston Jeader, Mr. J. Wheeler 
of Geehing, cotiluctell the party over 
4 section uf the property and, after 
luncheon, introluced Councillors BR. 
Guyot wl C, Urquhart of the Bella- 
noc Shite Council, who gaye an ac- 
count af pragress to dace Lowards the 
Termatiienl servation of the aves, 
lt seers that, on the peninsula, Cuth- 
hartsan's js the anty sizeabiv urea of 
typical bushland that haa not been 
subtivicded, Dering the long con 
tinuous uwnhership by the Lenmdy, 
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By J. Ros GARNET 


shout the only mierferencoe with 
nutural pridwsses within the area wig 
whon Cobb and Co. graael horses 
there—a very long flme age, The 
property if ow slut Ob be sold, LE 
will be converted bo elearead Furmnlond 
he these adjvining it, unless pur- 
chased spéeilically Por reservatinn. 
The Sational Parks Awthovily hus 
evinced interest in the nvoposal that 
it should be acghired by the govern- 
ment, for tho purpose of a nuture 
reserve, and the governmont ig sald 
to be prepared to allocate a very sub- 
stantial sum for the acqtisilion. The 
vendors want alewet £54 per "acre, 
which means that something like 
£10,000 “must he sought fram other 
sources, The shire ¢eouncil is pres 
pared to contribute S200, and ib will 
invite donations from sympathetic 
organizations and pulic-spirited citi- 
wens to obtain the balance. The 
government's apfiun din the pilechase 
is of Iimited duration, henre the 
cuneil would weleome an carly indi- 
cation of ie atlitude wf the public to 
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tho scheme, This would bear be given 
hy a prompt and ready ¢capanse to 
the appeal for the needed S8000, Tha 
countil, being «& curporute body, 
wauild, ag sponsor of the appeal, re- 
fund donations in the ovent of failure 
at the present negotiations, Any can- 
trilkutions so madg wuull need to he 
Accowpavicd by the name ond sddress 
of the contributor and mad+ payable 
Ut the Thellacine Shire Council fox the 
specific purpose twentioned above, 

The party that visited the property 
observed that it had Some features at 
yery special interest. Qinte evidently 
it has swWlered wo damape frum fire 
during the past thirty or forty years 
--which is something almasé unique 
in Victoria’s settled plates. As 4 con- 
sequence, its bLidlogical associations 
have reached a stage of stable equi- 

lotium, They are, in fact, climax 
communities and. in «a state where 
mizii-made developiuents are spreading 
rapidly, such fatural commnijnities are 
uncommon Indeed. 

The vevetstion is dominated by a 
Hrewtypine ovate-E, foucoxylon as- 
Seciation in which are twierspersed 
Cusvarize séricta, C. suberosa, Acacra 
peonertia, Runksie integrifulie and 
Leptdape rin ane daouigatier, Sheubs and 
herbs are abundant enoueh to furnish 
4 good ground vover, althaush, as ane 
might expeécl is a climax econimenmty, 
the number of plant species is com- 
paratively zmall. Less than fifty were 
neted during the somewhal brief im- 
speclion by the parity. 

Another pheromenos of sowie scisn- 
Lifie interest fs the existence there of 
two species of rare butter@y, known 
respectively as the Fiery Jewel 
(Rypschrysope ignite ignile Leach) 
and the Small Ant-blue (Psetdodapsos 
myrirecoplule Waterkonse and Lyell), 
The larvae of both species live in 
association with an aint, knuwn as 
Iridomyrmex wetidwn which ante was 
locally conmunon. The Fiery Jewel 
appears to be strictly a cormmensal; 
the ants share their fooj with the 
bultertly larvae and, in return, have 
thit urivilege of feeding an a iluid 
exuded by the caterpillars. The Small 
Ant-blue on tha other hand suems to 
he a patiently endured parasite; its 
larvan actually feed on the eges and 
larvae of the host in whose nest they 
eventually popate, 
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Culhhertsnn's square mile of virgin 
bushland, aid a nearby bot smaller 
area, are she only habitats of the 
comnrensals mow known ta exist in 
the regwh, Me, A, N. Burns of the 
National Moseum, ta whom | am 
indehted for much of the information 
about Unese butterflies, slales that the 
only other reeard ot the veeurrence 
of the Plery Jewell iz in the Little 
Desert, var Duntoola, aletrost 200 
miles north-wost of Ocean (jrove. The 
Small Ant-bluc, in days gone by, was 
collected at several etutions on the 
foothiits of the Dandenong Ranges 
and at Woort Wallockh, places from 
eighty to a hundred miles cast of the 
Bellarine Peninsula; but from these 
localities Iridomyrmex has been wiped 
out and with et the little butterfly. 

Becuuse of its almost untque char- 
utter, the “Square Mile’! nas been a 
favoured lunting-greund fer ento- 
molagists, bird vers uni dither 
miluralists As a conaeguence, its ani- 
mil denizens huve heen noted fairly 
dosely. Although only sy occastonal 
waliaby has been scen there, some 
witerestingg permanent residents in- 
clude the Pst-tatled Smonthepsis (8. 
erussitogndete), Tuan (Phasengals 
penicillata), Shovt-nosed Bandicoot 
(iscedon eheeufagt, Sugar Glider 
(Petavris brevicopy), Common Ring- 
tail (Pseudockerut laniyinewen) and 
Silver-prey Possom (2'vichosurks wef. 
pwicula}. The hird list imeludes 34 
species, of which 37 wre resident and 
four are rare wow in the district, 

There is more than adegnaje cover 
for repiiles, and, im season, they are 
said to be plentiful. The population 
of Copperhead Snakes (Danisonia 
superba) was reduced by one, through 
the vigorous efforts of a member of 
the party of Inspection, 

Singularly, few exotic plant species 
wete olserved in that partion of the 
frroperly which was explored by the 
party, One bush of gorse (Clex curo- 
pexa), a sreall colony of Myrtle-leaved 
Milkwort (Polygola myrtifolie), an 
occasional Sweel Briar (fosa rrebi- 
givosa), Stinkwort (Jauia graveolenn) 
beside the tracks, and a fow Patweed 
(Mppochetrin radienta>) obscured by 
wallaby grass and other herbacesys 
plants, were about the only unde 
sirables noted. 

Now, £54 an adc’e may seem & lot 
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ty (pay for the permanent protection 
and preservation of the property and 
all the things it harbours, Fifty years 
hence, Ocean Groye—indeed the rest 
of Bellarine Peninsula— may have 
little resemblance to the place we eee 
taday. Perhaps every avutlablé atre 
will be closelir settled or farmed; the 
ardinary municipal sports grounds, 
pavke and gardens will doubtless be 
kept spic and span for the recreatian 


of its throngs of citizens, But many 
will yearn for the casualness and 
charm of the natural bushland—as 
indeed they do now, Well, it seems 
that the “Square Mile” is the anty 
Piece left that can cater for this need, 
for those who travel west of Port 
Phillip Bay and who do not wish to 
zo az far as Anglesea. And how much 
natural bushland will be Jeft at 
Anglesea fifty years hence? 


Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


General Meetine—May 8, 1961 


A large gathering of members and 
friends attended the May méeting at 
the National Herbarium, with the 
president, Mr. D. EB, McInnes, in the 
chair. Members stood for 2 minute in 
silence jf respect to the memary of 
Mrs. Tarlton Rayment. whose sudden 
death came as o shock tw her many 
friends, Mr, H, Stewavt spoke of her 
long association with the elu and ber 
connexion with etirly pioneers of the 
Gippsland area. 

Country menibers Were Welcomed to 
the meeting: Mr. L. Elmore and Miss 
V. Boardman, secretaries of tha Hame 
ilton and the Geelong PYN. Clubs re- 
Spettively 

The president commented upon the 
re-formation of the Entomological 
Soviety of Victoria. A request’ was 
teczived from Mr J, Hyatt For 
FN, GV, members to assist in staging 
4“ nature display at Lhe Lilydale show 
on November 18, (961. The secretary 
Announced that Messrs, J, H, Quirk 
and M. Houghton had been nominated 
for membership of the club cuuncil, 
thopeh their names Were Snadyer- 
tently omitted from the bist of momi- 
nations published Jast month, 

The secretary reported on replies 
received to the letter from the elub 
on the subject of the proposed hotel 
on Wilson’s Promontory. The Minister 
for State Development indicated that 
the matter was in the hands of the 
National Parks Authority and that 
the government would respect their 
decisions; and the NuP.A, had thanked 
the cleb for its interest, The secretary 
has written to the government, sip- 
porting the proposal far acqutaition 
and reservation in lte natural state 
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of the Cuthbertson property near 
Qeenn Grove. 

The cecretary has communicated to 
the show committee of the Adelaide 
nuturslists this clib’s objection to 
gathering wildflowers from the bush, 
and their request for material has 
heen passed on to jnembers of the 
Society for Growing Australian 
Plants, The application for affiliation 
with the F.N.C.¥, by the Geelong 
FN. Club will be considered at an 
extraordinary general meeting at 
7.55 pan on June re. 

The subject for the evening was 
“Conifers”, by Mr, M, W, Page of tle 
C.S.1.R.0, He explained differences im 
structure of the wood of angiosperms 
and gymnosperms and consequent 
differences in quailty. He stressed the 
wounting 1 for timber, and out- 
lined plans far planting confer 
forests. of Pine radiata especially 
becuse of ite quick returns, He cave 
details of haproved techniques in pro- 
cessing pine timber, increasing its 
dirability and extending its nseful- 
ness, The lecture was iUlustrated by 
lantern slides and samples of timbers 
and at ite conclusion, a vote of thanks 
bo ihe speaker was carried. 

Nine new members were elected te 
the club: three metropolitan, fonr 
country and two junior; and the presi- 
dent weloomed them to the tanks of 
the P.N.C.V. Mr. W, Woollard brought 
greetings from the Bairnsdale FLN- 
Club, which he had recenth Visited, 
and there wes a request from the 
Warrnambool! FN. Club for speakers 
at their meetificgs. 

There was a vavied Iot of exhibits, 
ineluding leaf-hopper nymphs and 
adults, with attendant ants (Me, B. 
Coghill), Mr. C, Gabriel showed 
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samples of the introduced snail, 
Ruparyphre pisos, and many men- 
bers commented thay leaf-curling 
spiders seem to prefer their shells for 
hemes, rather than the normal curled 
leaves, 


Fauna Suryey Gronp—April 13, 1961 


Thirteen mernbers were present, 
with Mr. N. A. Wakefield in the chair, 
Upon reecipt af a letter from Mr- A. 
Court, conmvencr of the P\N,CY, 
mature show committee, The proup 
decided to stage an exhibit at the 
September show, details of which are 
to be decided Ister. 

Group aquipment was discussed, Ib 
was decided that two mist nets were 
needed for bat-handingg and the in- 
vestigation ef species distributian; 
fifteen more fine-mesh whre bax traps 
showld he obtained; atid sone miners? 
cacbide Jamps are required for cave 
work, 

Mr. Wakefield reported receipt of 
a Weiter from Mr. t Calaby af the 
C.SLRK.O,, Canberra, reconimendie 
the Australian Marmal Society io 
members of the group. Mr, B- Harti- 
Son, & ViSLLAG coUnlry member Iram 
Warrenbayne, told of biindless unt 
Black Wallabies in the Strathbogies; 
this was diseussed with Mr, K. Demp- 
ster of the Fisheries atd Wiudllfe 
Department, and it was décided also 
to pass the information on ta Mr, 
Calaby, 

Lust year's Ingram Trust grant 
wis diseassed IL was noted Liat ail 
money allotted for equipinent and 
publication of articles had heen ex- 
pended, but there was still the sum 
of several pollnds tn hand for Working 
expenses. It was decided that a Tur- 
ther application should he made to 
the Trust for a grant towards case 
of equlpnicnt, 3 noted above, as well 
az for future Working expenses and 
the cost mf praducing avlequate illus- 
trations with articles to be published. 

The proposed discusston on pre- 
Wisteric niacsuplala dit out take place. 
Instead, Mr. E. Wilkinsoa gave detaile 
of his rediscovery of Leadbrater’s 
Fossum (iGumitobulidews inadheater?), 
a réport of whith will be pubtiphed 
in the Naturadiet shortly. On behalf 
of the group, Mz- Wakefield congratu- 
lated Mr. Wilkinson on his nportunt 
discovery. 
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Microscuptcal Groupg—April 19, 1961 

Twelve Wernbers Were present, with 
Mr. 1), B. MeInnes in the chair, A new 
book on practical microscopy has been 
published, and it was suggested that, 
since the tuivroscupy section of che 
club library consisted posinly of very 
old books, this woultl be a very useful 
additian. 

The prograrnme for the rest of the 
year was discussed and, although the 
abject far the next meting was de- 
rided, fuiure arrangements depended 
on bringing in some outside speakers, 
with club members filling in the re- 
maiming nights, The possibility alsa 
discusted wag of getting young people 
interested In microscopy, 

Dr, R. M, Wishart gave the talk 
Zor the evening on “Spiders”, and he 
covered same very interesting features 
of their anatomy. These were illus- 
tiated by Mr, C. S. Middteton whe 
projected micro-slides on to the screen, 

Mr. TI, @, Burrett exhibited an 
exeellent slide he had just nade of 
dialonis from Santas Montea. It is 
certsinly gratifying ts know that 
there are people stifl sble te prodice 
such sides, Osher exhibits ineludod 
the head of a Jumping spider, by Dr, 
R, M. Wishart; a pieee uf freshwater 
sponge from a pool at Cowes, wrth 
micri-slides pradueed from it, by Mr, 
}. Genery; and 4 rock section and o 
carab beetle, by Me. Dh, 2. Melnnes. 


Geology.Group—May 3, 1961 

Thitty-six members attended, with 
Mr. A. Anjior in the chair, The see- 
yetayy reported upén a tegoest Crem 
the Boy Scouts Assoviation of Vin- 
tori, for asaistance in the idontiti- 
catiun uf rock specimens at their 
Enster cump ut Womhut Hill, Dasles- 
ford. Through Master Tom Darragh 
this request was mret with great suc- 
Fess, 

The fallawing itews of intezesat ware 
discussed: Mr, D, Jeffrey—Discovery 
of a diamond at Beechworth; it had 
Proved to be of pwor quality and 
suitable oaly for industrial uses. Mr, 
A. Hlackburn—Latost information on 
efforts to cope with flooding in Spots- 
wood sewer shaft; the water had 
been lowered by pumping from bores 
drilled close to the chaft. 

The lecture for the evening was 
“Some Gevlogieal Observations Over- 
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seas”, by Mr. A, Cobbett. Using an 
excellent series of colour pictures, the 
speaker vovered his travels m Nor- 
way, Spitzbergen, Iceland, United 
Stutes of America, British Colurtbia 
and Hawaii, and he dealt with tha 
autstanding geological features. 


Exisbite: Mr. A. Cahbett (to illus- 
trote his lecturej)—szelenite, =tilbite, 
jreduchite, azurite, pyrite crystal, 
hornblende, limonite, sphalente, barite 
rose, Kalena, opalized chrysolite, ruby 
(corundum), celestine crystals, Amu- 
gon-stone, amethyst quartz, téurma- 
line, murrasite crystals on palena, 
fcéland spar and fivorite, rybellite, 
opalized wood, petrified wood and 
apatite ¢rystal; sla minerals from 
Broken Hill and Glary¥. South Aus- 
tralia) Mr. R. Davidsen—fossi] arn- 
monite (Cretaceous), West Queens- 
land, Mr, D Jeffrey—quarts crystal, 
also nautiloid and trilobite specimens 
from Silurian deposits at Brunswick 
Streel ridge. Moonee Ponds Creek, 


Botany Growp—May 11 


The chied talk in the series on the 
plant kingdam was given by Mr, G. K, 
Thompson, whose subject was “Liver- 
worts and Mossaes'", The speaker ex- 
plained the life history of this inter- 
esting group of plants, illustrating 
his Jectura with a variety of speci- 
mens. He pointed out that the bryo- 
phytes are not included in published 
floras in Australia, nor is there a 

opulsr reference bank simtlar to the 
club's handbooks on ferns aad fungi, 
A book euch as The Obeorver’s Book 
of Moxses aad Liverworl2 (for British 
species) would quicken interest in 
Australian bryslogy, 

Library News 

Carreclion: The periad covered by 
the library veport published In Jast 
jssue is 1954-61, not 1989-60 as was 
indicated. 

Library staffing; During tha past 
two years, progress has been retarded 
dye to the fact that the librarian was 

ranted JeaVeof.absenve by eotincil 

uring walversity tewnsa, and the ser- 
vices. of the askistant librarian were 
unforLunately not available, However, 
the present assistant librarian, Miss 
5, Apted, will be in chatge of the 
Ubrary diving absences of the lih- 
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ravian iy 1261, Miss Apted replaces 
Mr. J. Quirk, who resigned from the 
position recently, 

Urgent Reminder: The following 
perindicals sre required immediately; 
members holding them wn loan are 
requested to rehurn them to the Nhrary 
ab once; 

Freceadings af the Linnaean Soviet 
of New Sewth Wales— Volume 66 
(1941); Volume 81 (1856) Parts 1 
and 2; and Volume 83 (1958} Parts 
i and 2. 

Copies of The Microscepa and 
Journal of the Quekett Microseapreat 
Club are also required, both Tor 
te-issue ta other members and for 
binding, tt has been found that meni- 
bers often put aside or misiay publi- 
éations borrowed from the library, 
and we appesl te all members to 
seatch through thelr bookshelves. 

Current periodicals; A Uist af these 
received regularly by the library— 
both Australian and from overseas— 
is being compiled and will be published 
shortly in these ¢olumns. [t Se planned 
ali to issue regularly lists of new 
books received, 


Marin E, Arco. Librarian. 


Reports from Affiliated Clubs 


Wimmera F,N.C.—This club, which 
is 3 foundation member of the West- 
érn Victotia Field Waturaltsts Clubs 
Association, held its annual meeting 
on February 16 7962. Mn KW. 
Jonian of Kiata i5 presideiec, and 
Miss A. M, Jorden is now secretary, 
Several excursions were held during 
the year, Usually in combination with 
the Horsham Club. 


Hamilton F\N,C.—The Hamilton 
club forwards a report which deals 
with its atmual meeting, held last 
year, Wr, A, H, Bishop is president, 
and Mr. L. K. MM, Elmore is secretary. 
Monthly excursions and rerular meet- 
ings have been held, and the secretary 
reported that an increasing munber 
of members take an active part in 
meetings. The club Was undertaken 
the management of a wildtlower re- 
Serve at Wannon, and is also inter- 
esting itself bn tree planting in the 
Nigretta Falls area aid in the ex- 
Piszeton of the Grange Creek fossil 

eal. 
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Maryborough F.N.C—The Mary- 
borough club has ag president for the 
coming yest Mr, G, Williams and as 
secretary, Miss “M, Haywnrd. This 
lub planned and macked the route 
tor a wattle drive im connexion with 
Msryborough's firet wattle and waol 
festival last year, As the result of 
publicity arising from the cxcursion 
with the F.N.C.V, Jast year, five acres 
of the Alma Road area has been 
reserved as a wildfiower sanctuary. 
[tis hoped that in 1961 steps will also 
be taken to protect the aboriginal 
wells, which we found so interesting. 
The club has forty members including 
three honorary members, 


Lorne League of Bush Lovers— 
The most important news from this 
elub is that its enthusiastic secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. 3, M. Callaghan, who 
wat, we think, the moving spirit in 
its formation, hag tendered his resig- 
nation, At the annual meeting, which 
was on March 21, Mr. J. 8. Hayes, 
alse of Lorne, was elacted in his place, 
We wish him a happy and fruitful 
term of office, Another item relates 
to a protest to the Shire of Winchelsea 
against the feiting of roadside euca- 


lypts. Last year the club beld eight 
monthly meetings, on the third Tues- 
day of each month from March until 
November, and it proposes to do the 
same this year, 


Bairnedale F.N-C.—This club (presi- 
dent, Mr, Murray Ellictt, secretary, 
My, B, M, Nicholson} is very accive. 
St usually holds a meeting on the 
third Wriday of each month and an 
excursion on the chird Saturday or 
Sunday, and (when suitable) the maet- 
ing and the exeursion deal with the 
same subject. 


Horsham F_N.C.—-This club reports 
some Very interesting meetings, in- 
cluding a talk on “Avstrelites’ by 
Dr, Baker of the €,S.1.R.0. minero- 
Staphic investigation. Meetings are 
well attended by members and yisitors 
amd there ig usually ae good variety of 
local exhibits, 


Latrobe Valley F.N.C.—The club 
based on the Latrobe Valley, which 
Started life as the Gippsland F.N.C,, 
has decided that title might cause 
confusion, and has changed its name 
to “Latrabe Valley P.N.C." Mr. Frank 
Maleelin, P.O. Traralgon, is secretary. 


Choose a suitable camera com-_ 
j} parion from the Voigtlander 


range now available from 


R. 


H. Wagner & Sons Pty. Ltd. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 


43 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne 
Telephone: MB 3114-5-6 


because the lens is sa good! 


‘ 
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EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, 1960-1961 


This has been a wiliet yenr—a year 
ot consolidation and steady growth. 
Looking back over it there seem very 
few important events to record. The 
outstanding exception is the revival 
of our ancient practice of holding 
nature shows for the education of the 
citizens, This year we took our courage 
in both hands, ard booked the Lower 
Melbourne Town Hall from September 
B x0 7, 1960, With the financial assist- 
ance af the Ingram Trust, a most 
successful show was held, the xesults 
being so encouraging that ie at ance 
becked the hall for the corresponding 
three days of 1961, A nature show is 
also held in March each year as part 
o£ the Moomba celebrations, and this 
clab is mote and more taking the 
leading part in providing both ex- 
hibits and staff. So far this has been 
dene most satisfactorily, bot whether 
we can cantinué (in effect} to stage 
& show in the Town Hall every six 
months, remains to be seen 


Membership; Thin (and with It 
circdlation of the Naturalist) iz prow- 
ing steadily, having increased from 
615 to 724, comprising 412 ordinary 
members, 248 Country, 39 juniors and 
25 honorary and life members. fn 
addition there ara 98 Australian and 
23 overseas subseribers (0 the Notu- 
rafiet, a5 well a5 23 affitated bedies, 
who receive copies—n total of 144 
compared with 108 fast year—and 
about 60 coplea per month ara being 
sold in hook shops, 

Daring the year, Misa Florence 
Smith was made an honorary member 
for long service. As ts to be expected 
with a club the elze of onre, we had a 
number of losses through death, in- 
tlading Mr. F. E, Wilson {a former 
president), Mrs. ‘Turltow Rayrnenc 
(wife of a senior member and former 
frrealdent) Mrs, Osborne and Mr. 

. 5- Hart, 


The Victorian Naturalist! The mag- 
azine continues to maintain the stan- 
dard of |ast year (which wan its firat 
in ita new format), and tt continues 
to attract seriaus articles of acientific 
inmportahes, such as Dr, BE, Bird's 
"Real Growth in the Gippsland 
Lakes", BMr. A. Magzeola'a anthropl- 
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iogigal articles and the series repurt- 
ing researches of the Pauna Sar- 
vey Group—with the colour photo 
graph of the rock-wallaby, for the 
cost of reproducme which we most, 
thank the M. A. Engram Trust. In 
addition, Miss Jean Galbraith’s acri¢s 
on Acacia ts very useful, while the 
articles on national parks, contributed 
by Mr. Jd. R. Garnet, help to keep 
before members the necessity to guard 
and improve our Victovian parka. 


Affiltated Bodies; Par too long, thers 
was m6 field naturalist club east af 
Frankston. This year there was a 
break-through; 4 club was farmed in 
the Morwell-Traralzon area; at frst 
iL culled itself the Gippsland Fteld 
Naturalists Club but, to aveld con- 
fustea, changed its name to the La- 
trobe Valley F.N.G, Clubs nave also 
been formed, with the enthusiastic 
aid of Mr, N, Wakefield, at Warragul 
and Bairnsdale. At Casterton there 
is a new club coo, All have affiliated 
with the P.W.C.V, ag has the Warr- 
nambool F.N.C. which has been in 
existence some time. This brings the 
number of sovieties affiliated with our 
club ta 22. In addition, Geelong, which 
had a club forty years ago, has formed 
ane again, and will be affliated shortly, 

An interesting development waz the 
formation of a Federation of Western 
¥ictoria Naturaliats Clubs, its present 
headquarters being at Kiata in the 
Wimmera. We anticipate that thix 
new organization will crow in jm- 
porcance ang be an effective influence 
tn the community. 

As in previous years, a nudiber of 
combined eXcorsions have been held, 
while the annual clubs' get-together, 
on the last week-end of the Royal 
Show, (3 developing into a yary worth- 
while gathering. 


Naturat History Medallion; We 
learned with the greatest pleastre 
that the Australian Natural History 
Medallion for 1960 had been awarded 
to our popular member, Mr I. H, 
Willis, 1& will be presented to him at 
our July meeting. 


j gard Projeotient: wt Falls Inte 
wo categories: National parks, and 
protection of fauna and flora, 7 
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As do the former, we joined in the 
protests which quashed (we hope for 
ever) the project ta set up farms an 
Wilson's Prorontory!; und we sub- 
mitted to the autherities that the pra- 
pozed new hotel at the purk should 
be in the Darby River area, We 
wutehed with interest the recent 
amendment of the National Parks 
Act to include (among other things) 
part of the Kulkyne areas, and we 
joined in tha provest against (he smal}- 
neas of the urea set aside, We have 
recently affiliated with the Landscape 
Protection Council of the Nutional 
Trust, and hope that its slightly dif- 
ferent outlook may coniptemént ours 
in protecting the besuty of the Vie 
torian countryside, 

As to fauna protection, our mast 
important steceso wat in inducing the 
authorities to introduce a town plan- 
ning scheme for Phillip Island, thus, 
we bh protecting the penguins and 
mutton-bird reokeries Irom wholesale 
subdivision. Other efforts, which have 
consisted chiefly of réemindme the 
authorities that natnrsal history in- 
terests were beingg wutched, related 
to the poizoning of wells in Western 
Australia, the kangaroo meat Frade, 
and the position of wombats ag “yer- 
min” in Victoria. 


Loactzres: We yust onee agsin 
thank those who have lecturcd to 15 
during the year, espectally Professor 
A, J Marshall of Monash University, 
an “Carntrol of Reproduction in Equa- 
torial Vertebrates”, Dr. D. Thomson 
on “The Bindiba Counters”, and Dr. 
Lowe of U.S.A. oo "Southern United 
States”, 


Pinance: Expenses aré rising a3 
rapidly as membership. We are for- 
tunute in that they are rising no 
faster, This report met go to the 
press before final fiyures for the year 
are avuilable, byt it is expected that 
there will be a deficit of abvot 230, 
It i2 up te us to zee that the growth 
{mn membership, which haz been such 
a feature of the last two years, con- 
tinues So that this is liquidated in the 
New Year. 


Exctirsion Report; Excursions have 
been wall attended during the year, 
It waa decided to have regular ex- 
cursions on the third Sundsy in the 
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ionth, and this has worked well. 
Places yigited were Metropalitan Farm 
at Werribee, You Yangrs, Sherbrooke, 
Creawick, Plenty Ranjes, Marybor- 
qugh, Airey’s Inlet, Lake Moustain, 
Nromana, Plenty Gorge and Toordu- 
rong Regeryorr, and Bellarine Tenin- 
sula. Jn addition there were group 
excursions and extended trips, ean- 
sisting of a week-end at Apollo Bay 
with the Colac F.N.C., and Lhe Boxing 
Day 16 New Year's Duy at Yarra 
with visits to the surrounding aress 
and the opportunity of seeing mem- 
bers of the Gippsland and Warragul 
PN. Clubs. Seats for club mombers 
were reserved on ao trip to Central 
Australia and over twenty field natu- 
ralists attended. An enjoyable week- 
end was spent in (ctuber, when the 
cluh inviled country clubs and mem- 
bers to Welbourne; excursions td 
Sberbrooke and the Organ Pipee tock 
pine an Saturday afternoon, and on 

unday there waz @ Call day excursion 
lo the Briabane Ranges. 


Botany Group: Thie proup has fad 
a successful year. During LiG0 there 
were lectures on Faslous subjects, but 
it was decided to start a series on 
elementary botany in 1961, and this 
resulted Th an attendanet of over 
Twenty at euch meeting, OF the general 
lectures, perhaps the post outstand- 
ing was one by Dr, M, Chattaway an 
“Growth Habirs of Eucalypts", though 
all lectures were of great interest, The 
La grest deal of Une and 
thought into arranging exhibits for 
the F.N.C.V, nature show in Septem- 
ber and the Moomba Show in March 
The exhibits were on "The Plunt 
Kingdem" and "Seed Dispersal" and 
received mich favourable comment. 
The group is fortunate in having some 
enthusiashe members and looks for- 
ward to a eontived adyance in the 
future, 


Gealogy flroup;: The average atten- 
dance for the last year waa eighteen 
per mopting. which compares favour- 
ably with the Agure for the previous 
year. The attendance was maintained 
despite the absence throagh illness of 
some of the regular members and 
dther unavoidable troubles, A com: 
prehensive programme was followed 
throughout the year, covering many 
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aspeetn of geology. The lecliren were 


generaily profusely illustrated by the , 


speakers, which says much for their 
photographic skill. Nights devoted to 
discussion and exhibits only, disclosed 
the wide variety of interests and en- 
tusiasm of the memes for the 
acienee, 

The -excurmon programme for the 
Sear was considerably curtailed owing 
to transport reatrictiong, However, at 
the request of the Bendigo Club, an 
excursion was conducted to the Organ 
Pipes at Sydenham during the visit 
af the country clubs ta Melbourne. 
A vigit was uleo made to the Bayview 
Quarries, Tullamarine, to examine the 
Older Basalt formations, Dering Feb- 
Tuary, a comprehensive excursion 
under the leadership of Mr. W, Hanks 
was made to the Yuroke and Wallan 
areas to inspect the different eruptive 
points of the Newer Bazalt, Plans 
were made for other vinits to the area 
for more detailed wark, 

Durning the year assistance was 
piven to the National Fitness Council, 
in making a survey of arn ayea at 
Warrandyte. A requeslh from the 
Bcouting Movement for help in iden- 
Ufying specimens at their Easter camp 
at Wombat Hill, Daylesford, was at- 
tendqd to, Prospects for the coming 
year are promising and it is hoped a 
programme with more field work can 
be ondertakea, 


Miervscopical Group; This froup 
has met regolarly thronghout the 
year, inatruction seine larvely pro- 
vided by members, while a gadget 
night, led by My, C. Middletan, and 
an evening devoted te projection, at 
which Mr. Burbury showed huis pro- 
fecthon microscope, were very success: 


Speakers Included Mr. Douglas af 
the Mines Department on micre- 
Yosails, and among our own members, 
Tr, R, Wishart spoke of mouth-perts 
ot insects, on insect wonders and on 
spidora, Mr, W. Byans on the radola 
of a molluse, Me. P, Goflerr on aquatic 
insects, Me. D. Mefnnes on Bryozoa 
and Mr, &. Snell on pond life. 

In March o film nicht was held at 
which on important sod inveresting 
fitm on the story and constraction 
uf the inleruscope wns shown, as well 
as soveral nature filmu 
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Entomology and Martne Biology 
Group; ‘This group. which would per- 
heos be more appropriately named 
the Invertebrate Biclogy Group, meets 
regulasly by the courtesy of Wr. and 
Mrs, J. Stroug, im their private rooms 
in Pariiathent House. Meétings nor 
mally take the form of discussions of 
specimens brought by members, with 
the aid of a battery of microscopes 
mounted by Moesrs, D. McInnes and 
P, Genery. In addition lectures by 


. members on apecifie subjects are given 


from time w time. 


Fauna Survey Group: With the 
formation $f this group early last 
year, the F.N.C.V. regained o little 
of the stutus is had in former years, 
when its members were concerned with 
scientific held research into the natu- 
ral history of the state, The members 
of the FPauns Survey Group proposed 
to investigate the distribution and 
Wabite af Victoria mammals, and 
their werk has already added much 
to our knowledge in this field, 

The group’s activities fave been 
assisted greatly by a grant by the 
M, A. Ingram Trust, which provided 
funds for wirking expenses, equip- 
ment, and the publieatlon of results 
uf research. The Victorian Fisheries 
and Wildlife Department has recop- 
nized the group's potential by ieawiag 
ga permit fer the handling and «tody 
of certain protected species of maty- 
mal, Close liaison Was been maintained 
Setween the department and the praup. 

In the Buchan district of Kast Gipyrs- 
land, werk has been carried aut on 
bone depasits in the limestone area, 
ang on the rock-wallabies ftoarther 
north, A survey has been inade of Lhe 
cave bats of the state and of the 
mitmals of mountain areas nearth- 
east of Melbourne, The results of 
much of this reseavch have been pub- 
lished in the Vaturalies aver the past 
several months, ‘These publications 
have gained favonyable comment nat 
only within Australia but from as far 
Afieid as Bueopy and America, 

Plans are in hand for corcentrated 
attention to aspocts of the faunn of 
areas in the wost of the state, and 
there are indivalions that the coming 
year’s fesearch will produce results 
equally as valuable aa those of the 
past twelve montis, 
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FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB OF VICTORIA: FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, 1960-61 
GENERAL ACCOUNT ' 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS FOR 12 MONTHS ENDED APRIL 40, 1941 
(Figures adjusted to the nearest £1) ~ 


ny ; Receipts Payments 
Subscriptions received— Victorian Noturalist— 
Arrears £15 Frintin $1,452 
. & ’ 
Current 1,308 ss fr : t 40 
Supporting Members ( 84 bese team Ingram dyugt eran ae £1,412 
21,407 '  Tilustratin £354 
Sales of Victorian Naturalist : 310 re BS 
Advertisements in Victorian Naturalist 221 Epes from Ingram Trust pyran ; 196 
Interest received-.- ' Despatching 137 
itor 14 
Library Fund 22 fo Editorial Expenses 
Bank Account 16 i ; £1,759 
“vn 18 Working Expenses— 
Same oe ane Ot baakss 4 Postage and Telephone £56 
ale of Club badges IW mys, : : 
Amount transferred from Building Fund eateat ane Stationery ot 
Account for payment of rent 61 Tittury Eacnensen * 
£2,036 Subseri plions, Donations and 
it far th Affiliation Fees : 9 
Deficit for the year 28 Natural History Medallion 
Texpenses 1i 
Fuuna Group 63 
£307 
Lese from Ingram Trust 
rant on account of Fauna 
Group 68 
24d 
Rent of Hall and Library 41 
u,064 £2,064 
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BALANCE SHEET AS AT APRIL 30, 1961 


Liabilities 
Subscriptions paid in advance 
M. A. Ingram Trust Grant—Amount in hand 
Special Funds and Accounts— 


Building Fund £1,551 
Publications Fund 1,285 
Library Fund ' 50 
Club Improvement Account 102 
Excursion Account 100 
Nature Show Account 87 


Surplus of Assets over Liabilities 


£247 
19 


£5,119 


(Figures adjusted to the nearest £1) 


Assets 


Bank Current Account and cash— 
E.§, & A, Bank— 
General Account 
Petty Cash advances 


Current Assets— 
Sundry Debtors 
Arrears of Subscriptions— 
estimated to realize 
Badges on hand, at cost 
Deposit on Lower Town Hall, 
for Show in September, 1961 


Library, Putniture und Equipment 
Investment of Funds— 

Building Fund— 
Commonwealth Bonds at cost 
Inscribed Stock at cost— 

5.£.C, £500 34% 1965 

M.M.B.W. £100 33% 1963 

ES. & <A, Bank, No. 2 
Account 


Publications Fund— 
Commonwealth Spécial Bonds 
Stocks valued at cost— 

Wildflowers of Vietoria 
Vietorian Ferns 
Victorian Toadtstools 
Other publications 
E.S, & A. Bank, No. 3 Account 
Amounts owing by Booksellers 


Library Fund— 
Commonwealth Bonds at cost 


$263 
17 


197 


30 
16 


12 


£960 


420 
90 


91 


£700 


85 
3B8 
126 

10 

5 

21 


Cosstick Reserve—Maryborough—At cost 


£280 


255 
1,678 


1,561 


1,285 


50 
20 


£5,119 


BUILDING FUND 


Amount of Fund at 30/4/60 


Interest on Investments and from Bank 


£1,550 
62 


£1,612 

Less ammount transferred to General Account for payment of Rent 61 

Amount of Fund at 30/4/61, as per Balance Bheet £1,551 

PUBLICATIONS FUND 

Amount of Fund at 80/4/60 £1,151 
Surplus for year from— 

Wildflowers of Victoria 25 

Ferns of Victoria and Tasmonia 16 

Victorian Toadstools and Mushrovms 5 

Other publications . 10 

Interest on Special Bonds and on Bank Account 18 

Amount of Fund at 30/4/61, as per Balance Sheet £1,285 

CLUB IMPROVEMENT ACCOUNT 

Amount of Account at 30/4/60 £128 

Donations received during year 8 

£186 

Cost of binding copies of Vieforian Naluratist for Library 3d 

21ne 


“Amount af Account 3630/41/61, as ner Balance Sheet 


Audited and found correct. 


Treasurer's Comments: 


A deficit of £28 bas resulted from 
the second yeur of enlarjfement and 
iraiprovement of the Naturadist, The 
aim of maintaining the journal at 
32 pages each issue, well illustrated, 
has been attuingd. The cost was al- 
most covered by subseriptions from 
a membership of 135 more than jast 
year's figure. New membera and sub- 
sertbers are being enrolled all the 
time, and this should fead to a 
reasonable degree of financial stability, 
keeping the Nativrafixt at the present 
standard. 

The M. A. Ingram Trust has given 
practical help to the Fauna Survey 
Group and has eaable! the publi- 
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cation, with appropriate Wustralions, 
of some early results of its research, 
It is pratifying to see the new group 
established und doing: excellent. work, 
at Jittie cost to the elub, during the 
period when the present expansion of 
the Noturaliet has made such heavy 
demands on our resources, 

Speetal Funds; The Bnildiag Pund 
if earning just Bufficient to meet the 
vent of the hall and library, while the 
Publications Fund continues to grow, 
Tt is anticipated that, during the 
present club yesr, the total origina! 
outlay on both fern book and toad- 
stool book will have been completely 
recouped by sales of the respective 
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F.N.C.¥, DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Monday, June 12, 1961—At the National Herbarium, The Domain, South Yarra, 
commencing at 8 p.m. sharp. 


1, Minutes, Reports, Announcements, Correspondence. 
2. Report of Council. a, Report of Treasurer. 
4, Report of Auditors. 
§. Election of Office-bearers and Members of CGounail. 
6. Appointment of Auditors, 
4, Election of Members: 
Ordinary Memberu: 
Me M, T, Roberts, 34 Raglan Street, South Melbourne (A. EZ Thompecn/ 
EB. H. Cogbii>. 
Rev. Rona! 3. R. Lalty, 56 Exxmoaur Read, Bistéenwiek, S4 (4. GC, Hooke/ 
N, 4, Watotield). 
Ht. Russell Qerbridge, 49 OGurimbah Roasd, Mostnan, Sydney (G. G. George/ 
Bw. AW Wakotield). 
Migs Marilyn Jsohnson, 17 Mirtam Stree, Rosanna (A G. Hooka/h. A, 
Weketlald>, ’ 


Céumiry Afembere- . 
My, John B, Mllev, 52 Barnes Street. Stawell (1. R. MceCann/A. G. Hookel. 
Frenior dtuntiore. 
micherd f D'Abba, t98 Lalcobe Terrutd, Geelong (A. G. Heoube/N. Ay 
3 . ~ 
Tan A. Spink, 46 Widdop Crescent, Moorabbin (4, G. Hogke/M. A, Wakefleld). 
8. Nominations for Membership. ; 
9. Presidential Addvesa: “A Natoralist at the Sea Shore”. 
1). General Business. . 
11. Nature Notes and Exhibits. 12, Conversazione. 


- (An extraordinary general meeting will be held at 7.55 p.m. to consider 
the application for affiliation with the P.N.G.V. of the Geslong F.N- 
tub.) 


Monday, July 1@—‘Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne”, by Mr. R. T. M. 
Peseott, 


F._N.C.V. EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, June 13—Sherbrooke. Subject; Lyrebirds. Leader: Mr. K. C, Halafoff, 
Bus leaves Batman Avenue at 9 a.m. Bring one meal and a snack, 


GROUP MEETINGS (8 p.m. at National Herbarium unless otherwise stuted) 


Wedneaday, June 21—Microscopial Group. “Fossil Miero-plankton”, by Dr. L. 
Cookson. Visitors welcome. i. 

Manday, July 3—Entomology and Marine Biology Group. Speaker: Misa F. 
Phillips: The meeting will be held in Mr. Strong’s rooms in Parliament 
Hause, Enter through private entrance af south and of House. 

Wednesday, July 5—Geology Group. Subject: “Geology of England", by Dr. 
M. Beadnell. Visitors welcome. 

Thursday, July 15—Fauna Survey Group, General business. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICES 


Octoher 21-27—Wilson’s Promontory. Lodges have been booked and a coach 
chartered for this excursion. Members will be reaponsible for their own 
meala, but supplies may be obtained from the camp store, Eating utensils 
are not provided but may be hired, and it will be necessary to take sheets. 
Please book at soon as possible with the excursion secretary, bookings to 
be accompanied by a deposit of £1. Combined fare and lodge accommo- 
dation will be approximately £6/10/0, 

December 26-Januury 1—Portland. Guest house accommodation is available, 
and we will take our own coach. Bookings with the excursion secretary. 
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? Forest Conservation 


This ts the 


Answer 


® 


oO “NEITHER the scientist o 
© nor the forester, the ao 
© landowner, tourist nor G 
co camper, ACTING ao 
co SEPARATELY, can en- o 
= sure the safety of our a 
mo forests, . .. It is only o 
o by the active co-oper- 
3 ation of ALL SEC- © 
co TIONS of the commun- © 
co ity that the forest o 
co wealth of this State o 
i can be nurtured, pro- 
ce) tected and harvested & 
© not only for ourselves, co 
9 but also for the gener- o 
4 «ations which will follow o 


4 usin the years tocome.”” o 


{Extract from sount track 
of Forests Commission film, 
"Harvest of the Hills’’t 
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This is the Lemon-breasted Flycatcher (Microcea flavigaster), phato- 
graphed by W. G. and R. C. Harvey, On the cover of the Naturalist of August 
1959, there was a similar picture of the Brown Flycatcher (M. fascinans). 
The two photographs appeared first in the Naturalist of July 1946, to illustrate 
that, when brooding, each species screens the tiny nest with its bréast feathers. 
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Antarctic Wildlite—2 


By JoH® BECHERVAISE 


The Penguin Road 


Heard island, 
Sunday, March 2, 1938 


Had experience nol brought 
resolution to my rising I might 
have celebrated this first free 
marning’ on Heard Island hy 
sleeping longer. Before dawn on 
a holiday the winds sound hope- 
lesely intimidating; yesterday's 
good intentions may be blanket- 
ed before they sare tested by 
scurrying snow. Once out of the 
bunk, [| found the day better in 
prospect: windy and overcast 
but not very cold, After break- 
fast in sparse company, Peter, 
Arthur and I followed the black- 
gand are of Atlas Cove, crossed 
the stony plain of Windy City 
{as the area between the two 
bays haz long been called) and, 
in half-an-hour, could then see 
and hear the gloomy surf of 
West Bay slopping up the steep 
terraces. Every hour is still 
vividly contrasted with those of 
home — less than a month old. 
None of us, I am sure, fully re- 
alizes that there will be no 
physical link with Australia for 
a@ year; we only say we do, 
splashing in the shallows of in- 
experience. 

Seven immense Elephant Seal 
bulls, and twenty cows which 
had ceased to interest them, 
raised mild and bleary eyez to 
regard us. All refapsed to leth- 
argy except a young bull who 
struggled wildly down to the 
water, cuffing a black, woolly pup 
on the way. A number of these 
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“porkies” rolled indolently in 
the waah beyond the force of 
the breakers, The flesh of the 
bulls sagged and spread laterally 
50 that the biggest were five or 
six feet wide and above twelve 
long, mountains of flaccid dis- 
interest. I did not see any with 
turgid noses; but this organ is 
probably only erectile under the 


proper emotional stimulus, 
Arthur discovered some 
“brands” (animals marked as 


pups in previous seasons} and 
carefully noted details. Many 
creatures may be sluggish in 
movement; these ponderous 
piles of blubber both act and 
look like Brobdingnagian slugs. 
It will be interesting to observe 
their behaviour through 4 year. 
This period seems to be one of 
sunken ennui; but soon the 
adults will become hungry and 
the pups will lose their torpor as 
they take to the water for their 
first season and face the neces- 
sity of foraging for themselves, 
1 can well believe that some of 
them weigh four hundred 
pounds by the time they are 
weaned. 

It was wonderful to be free, 
We trudged through the peatd 
sand westward, along the sout 
coast of the Laurens Peninsula 
where the beach soon narrows 
to a desolate rim of rocks. The 
eold surf roared in and pounded 
the stones until they raced and 
clattered and one could hear the 
s@a’s incessant érosion; at times, 
as through a sudden silence, the 
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ANARE MAHOTU: John Béchervatse 


*Porkies’—Elephant Seal Pups, newly weaned, Heard Island 


whole air was filled with a loud 
sighing of the ocean. All along 
the beach lay great whips and 
snakes of green and yellow kelp 
(Durvillea antarctica), and the 
expert evidence of the Leopard 
Seals’ diet — hundreds of pen- 
guin skins and _ skeletons, all 
blanched and empty. Obviously 
there must be an organic balance 
including this loss, for the de- 
predations, one assumes, haye 
been going on for thousands of 
years ... how many thousands 
of years’ ... yet it seems in- 
credible that the bird popula- 
tion can sustain such merciless 
slaughter. 

Heard Island was showing its 
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character. For a week, since the 
little Tottan sailed out of the 
Atlas Roads, we had been too 
bound to stores and_ station. 
Now, suddenly, I saw the 
Elephant Seals (Mirounga leon- 
ina, Linn.) of which I had read 
and been told so much. I felt in 
a sort of dream, watching the 
great recumbent. beasts, with 
the Schmidt Glacier misty in 
the background, We advanced 
through the fresh sea-smelling 
air and came upon a little parade 
of Gentoo Penguins, shapely, 
uncrested birds as I had imag- 
ined them, but more generally 
white-flecked about the shoul- 
ders, All the sub-Antarctic pen- 
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guins are larye compared with 
the Fairy Penguins alony the 
Victorian coast. The Gentoo 
Penguin (Pygoscelis pipua), the 
only year-long resident amongst 
the pernuins of Yeard Island, 
wouht outweigh a yond-sized 
domestic duck, Further on, a 
solitary Ringed or Chin-strap 
Penguin (Pygascelis anteretic) 
stood wearily at attention, un- 
kempt in the moult. This fellow, 
unecrested, with black eve and 
firmly lined chin-atrap, is a rare 
biril on Heard Island, although 
seen singly in most vears, Tis 
usual haunts lie three thousand 
miles west in the Weddell Sea 
and South Georyia, !¢ is possible 
that some occasional visitors 
raay fraternize with the Gentnos, 
or even, as polar cuckoos, take 
over their cougings' territory, 
The movement of penguins 
through the surf, in pay bounc- 
ins ares, is quite fascinating. 
They waddle down the sand and 
stumble over the rocks but, 
onee water-borne, are com- 
pletely in their element, diving 
expertly beneath the breakers 
and appeariney in momentarily 
calm watér quite unruffled, mas- 
ters of the treacherous surf. 
Much of their aquatics is doubt- 
less inatinctive evasive action, 
to foil the Cruising TLeapeard 
Seals just beyond the rocks. 
The couxst becumes a ramp of 
slippery stones and is arduous to 
the feet. Everywhere is drift- 
weal, presumably contributed 
from all over the southern hemi- 
sphere, A grey water-loggred 
trunk might have floated from 
Tierra del Fuego or from any 
of the great southern capes and 
vonlinenis, Mentally, I was eat- 
aloguing the spars _. . for on 
Heard Island timber is a prec- 
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ious exotic, and man is a wood- 
building animal, 

Next we came upon a rookery 
if Rock-hepper Penguins, with 
ved eves and orange, campnound 
beaks, wad iufts of vellow fea- 
thers like wisps of straw behind 
their #ars. They live untidy 
lives, especially now, when they 
are moulting. The snow of breast 
und jet of buck become foc 
culent with old loose feathers; 
adult birds could be mistaken 
for partly fledged chieks, The 
Macaroni Penguins (£Ludpptes 
chryselophus), dJarger, more 
stocky birds than the Ruck-hup- 
ners (Mudytes ehryeacome), also 
flourish round the precipitous 
western extremities of Heard 
Talaund. 

From the sombre wet rocks 
the land rises in magnificent 
bounds to snow-crowned peaks, 
hanging glaciers and frozen 
waterfalls. [owas reminded, 
flectingly, of Great Gable in 
mist. but the panorama here is 
continuous for miles and steeper 
than the far mountains of Cum- 
berland. While Arthur and I 
were ringing a Paddy (Sheath- 
biJI—Chionie miner nasicornis) 
-—the litle white fowl of Heard 
Island, and the only true land- 
bird in the Aniaretice—Peter 
managed in pass unseen below 
us. When we degeended we had 
no idea where he was. I walked 
back half-a-mile before 1 felt 
assured that he hat gone ahead. 
We found him beyond a large 
Muearoni Penguin rogkery ani 
thased the birds from a dry 
space beneath an overhanging 
rock, and ate Junech from army 
vations canned eight years he- 
fore, In one tin was a note wril- 
ten hopefully by a distant young 
woman at tandem, she thought 
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it might hearten a soldier in the 
far Pacific! 

Further on, below the terminal 
moraine of an unnamed glacier, 
there is a vast broken lava flow, 
extremely ditficult terrain, cov- 
ered with rookeries and some of 
the most brilliantly coloured 
vegetation I have ever seen. The 
deep green Azorella cushions 
combine with a bright yellow 
moss; rocks plated with a white 
lichen complete the unusual 
tonal pattern. It seemed almost 
unearthly. I could not have 
imagined such a combination, 
least of all on castaway Heard 
Island, for the yellows were 
those of wattles, seeming to re- 
flect sunlight on this grey, bitter 
dav; but the greens were metal- 
lic. There is an illusion of end- 
less soft dells and valleys but, in 
fact, the growth overlies hard, 
brittle and contorted lava, a tor- 
ture to the feet. I shall think of 
that colour often in arid days. 
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As we stumbled along, from 
time to time through veritable 
fowlyards of squawking and 
braying penguins, all rather 
malodorous at the end of the 
season — there were moulting 
birds and a few late-developing 
chicks—we saw to landward, on 
rising ground, a most extra- 
ordinary sight. A footpath, per- 
fectly graded and appearing 
astonishingly man-made, sloped 
gently down the flank of a steep 
hill. A few little old men ambled 
up and down, following the 
pathway of many centuries. 
They and their ancestors, slowly, 
without conscious purpose, had 
knocked, brushed or worn away 
obstructions along the habitual 
route to their breeding ground. 
The distance these penguins 
travel on sodden webbed feet, 
from their landing beaches and 
platforms, is considerable; 
frequently they stumble a mile 
or more through the lava before 
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The Penguin Road, Laurens Peninsula, Heard Island 


their individual tracks become 
a purposeful road concentrating 
the streams of penguin traffic 
leading to the rookeries some 
distance up the screes. 

We rose onto the terminal 
moraine of the unnamed glacier, 
one of the few on Heard Island 
that does not quite reach the 
sea, Here lay piled mountains of 
broken stone, every edge sharp 
and fresh, rising hundreds of 
feet. Millions of tons of basalt 
were moving slowly before the 
gigantic bulldozer of the ice 
which also underlies much of the 
rock in a great tongue a few feet 
below the surface. Often, in 
clambering over the smaller 
stones, there is a sudden slide 
and the ancient ice is revealed. 
On the moraine we found the 
nests of several pairs of Antarc- 
tic Terns (Sterna vittata), ex- 
quisitely graceful black-capped 
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birds with red bills and plumage 
pied grey and white. Their nests 
are mere scoops marshalling a 
few fine stones against which 
the eggs are well camouflaged. 
The birds sweep in to brood 
their eggs when we are beyond 
the bounds of fear. 

Moving up to the ice face of 
the glacier, we traversed it for 
some distance, then wheeled 
round coastward for the home- 
ward journey. A stream seemed 
to offer a good way but, after a 
few hundred yards, it disappear- 
ed underground and left us 
stranded in a stony labyrinth 
through which we toiled wearily 
to the edge of the cliffs. A little 
snow fell, as it has on every 
day since the departure of the 
Tottan. At our lunching place 
we stopped for another snack 
then plugged on over the great 
stones, Half-submerged rocks to 
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seaward resembled the heads of 
sex-vorgons, their streaming 
kelp-hair writhing like snakes. 
We passed through the muddy 
roukeries, and found the lonely 
yinged penguin and ail the 
Elephant Seals still dozing, the 
pups still playing in the bitter 
surf and up on the black-sand 


beach. The camp then lay only a 
mile away, and we were home in 
time to vhange comfortably for 
Ron’s. excellent dinner. I have 
typed for a couple of hours... 
and now I shall gladly go to my 
bunk. 
—From Log for Lorn, an tthus- 
trated diary adilressed to the 
awthor's wife, 


Tracks. of the Thylacine 


In Jannary 1958, [ was fortunate 
enough td he 2 member of oa sntall 
walking purty travelling from Port 
Davey to Maydena in south-western 
Tasmania, Port Davey is accessible in 
three ways—hy fishing vessel, by 
plane and by foot. We had come in 
by plane (a small Auster owned by 
the Hobart Aero Club}, landing on 
the liny ale strip built by Denis King, 
who lives with his wife and children 
in that wild and remole spot. 

We planned to walk north along the 
ald Davey Track, cut in the early days 
for the benefit, of mariners ship- 
wrecked on the south-western coast. 
Later it was need by prospectors, and 
remaing of thei activities are still to 
be seen, ln the last few years, watla- 
bies and snakes have again become 
used to the sight of human betne’s, as 
walkers carry thelr packs along the. 
lonely miles, to experience the wild 
beauty of the track, So northward we 
went from the Kings, up the Spring 
River, up onto the Lest World Plateau, 
across the Arthur Plains to Junction 
Creek, to the Buon Crossing, Mt. 
Anne, Damper Inn, Main's Clearing, 
then Maydena, with Mt. Field West 
towering béehind—some fifty miles in 


South of the Lyell Highway, the 
dolerite sill of the ventral highlands 
gives way to the underlying quartzite, 
ard parallel ranges run east and west, 
their ragged skylines glistening white, 
The wide flat yalleys between these 
ranges are filled with wluvium sand 
pealy deposits huilt up by the eternal 
bitten grass (Capmroschoenus sphae- 
yocephatus), aided by the encermous 
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By E. CoLumvr Muir 


run-off from the mountains, where 
the rainfall is measured jn feet? 
After ruin, the water us well a5 
animals and walkers, use ihe narrow 
tack thvough the button grass, con 
verting jt into a ribbon of soft 
treacherous mud that will easily suck 
a boot From an unwary foot. Deep 
sheltered gullies often afford protec- 
tion for a thick luxuriant rain-forest 
flora, dominated by beech and Gelery- 
lop, King Rilly or Huon Pine. Under 
these Aare leather-woods and other 
thick shrubby trees, and “'pandanies” 
(Rickea pandevifolia), those trelve- 
foot heetha that give one an ant’s eye 
view. 

AS We passed through one of these 
areas of rain-forest, about half a 
day's walk south of the Huon Cross- 
ing, our attention was eaught by Foot- 
prints tn the mud, which was just the 
right consistency to hold them nieely. 
By carefn) observation we could re- 
construct the night’s activities, Here 
and there were tracks of a wallahy 
passing on to new grass, Later had 
come @ big Wwoynbat, her hind foet. 
making tracks abeurdiy like those of 
a fivman toditler. Superimpesed on 
theze were the tracks of a tiny litte 
wombat, which kad had a job to climb 
up the steep places after iis mother. 
Some time later had <ome an animel 
with feet the size of a large dog’s, 
and resembling them, but with decided 
differences. Ail fuur toes pointed for- 
watd, and the daws were almost 
level with each other. The pads also 
differed in shape from those of a dog, 
the hind pads heing much longer. 
Nathing had followed in the tracks 
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Lueialiiy Plan 


of this ¢reature, Later we found simi- 
lur tracks north of the Huan Crossims, 
aleo in the rain-forest, only about 
Fourteen miles from Maydens. Now 
the only way across the Huon is by u 
tree that has been felled for the 
purpose, so it secs likely Mnat the 
trocks we saw were made by two 
ipdividunl animals, 

What were they? The tracks were 
too bie for “devils”, and the only 
possibility seemed to be “tigecn”. I 
sent a photograph of a pridt to Dr. 
Eric Guiler, of the Zoology Depart- 
ment, Unrversity of Tasmania. Ile 
replied as follows: “Tt is a thylacine 
footprint, the arrangement of the toes 
and pad being quite characleristic. 
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Your photograph shows this quite 
clearly.” ft is to be regretted that | 
had no plaster of paris with me ty 
make a cast of a print, and Dr. 
Guiler has some advice on this} 
“Scrounge around your dentist's reoms 
and get some dental impression plaster, 
This stuff sets im one and a half 
minutes, even in rain. Ordinary 
plaster of paris takes twenty minutes 
ur more and can be an ubsolutss pest. 
But remember, mix and pour the 
dental plaster quickly and make it 
fairly sloppy.” This information may 
be useful to anyune walking in the 
south-woat, for the enst of a thylucine 
print would be of considerable in- 
terest, 


Note: The photograph referred to 
in this report is a colour transparency. 
Tt shows the thviacme print reason- 
ably well, but if has net been possible 
lo ohtain from it a clear black and 
white picture suitable for reproduc- 
tion. See also “On the Trail of Lhe 
Marsupial Wolf", hy David Fleay. if 
Viel. Nat. Vol. 63, Nos. 6, 7, &— 
Oct., Nov., Dec., 1946—Editer. 
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Victorian Aboriginal Axe Stone 


The Vietinian aborigines’ source of 
Stone for making axe heads was either 
outcropping rocks or ‘ater-worn 
pebbles of suitable shape and size 
ubtained fren, watercourses ur coastal 
shingles, These pebbles represent the 
parts of the parent reck inmost re- 
sistant ta altvition and abrasion and, 
therefore, best suited for thia purpose, 
Where streanis flow over cauutry in- 
truded by ‘gneous dykes, such pebbles 
ave frequently found in the beds; 
this partly accounts for the while range 
of stone materinis used. Axe stone 
needs to be hard and teugh and of 
such s nature that an effcetive chop 
ping ond cutting edge can be pra- 
duced by faking and ehtppinge with 
or withont a ground edge; and it must 
withstand eonsjderable vse by impact 
without fractaring, A large range of 
igneous rocks hus been vsed. aa well 
us hurd sedimentary rocks and those 
that have been indurated by meta- 
warphic agencies. 

Muunc Willjam dinlase is the stone 
material (hat wae used extensively by 
the natives for ave makirip, and is 
probebly the best example af high 
quality axe stone in Australia, Ac. 
cording ta Dr, T. E, Thomas (7985), 
“the nuterauns of diabase mack some 
of the major structural lines of the 
State and are usually associnted with 
lines «Lf Leotdnie complexity alone 
whieh the diabases ar¢ foliated”, He 
furthor states: “When the agencies 
of metamorphism upetate together, as 
they do in the heated depths of a 
crustal belt where mwontain building 
movements are in proeresa, the rocks 
ume vharacieristically transforpied, 
The effects of shearing ot fowage 
five the rocks 4 new strultufe due te 
the rexcranperent of Lhe pluty und 
ulongated minerals which is known as 
taliztion,” Thamas mentions several 
well clefined axial lines on which these 
rocks secur, namely, the Mt, ‘Stavely- 
Mt, Dryden line east of the Grampians, 
the Mt, Willjam-Coluitabbin line, the 
Howquafamitson line und,  naist 
easterly, the Mt, Wollington-Tatong- 
Dookie lins, These sneient rocks are 
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By 3, R. MitcHeL, 


usudlly associated with vherts ang 
saspevoids, 

There is jittlhe doubt that small out- 
crups and floaters of the dense datk 
diahase in inany Uther Jocalities were 
found and broken up for making 
axes, ‘These axes are characterized by 
rough surtuces and absence of pec- 
ondary triinming owine tv toughness 
and hardness of the stone. In some 
eases hanimer dressing was resorted 
to in order tu reduce the ireegularilies 
and form a bevel before grinding the 
working edge, which is usually fairly 
sharp Those axes assumed to be 
diabase appear tu have been traded 
vver mitch of Victoria, well tnte che 
Riverina in New South Wales and to 
the south-eastern parts of South Aus- 
tralia, No grooved axes of this mat- 
ertul haye heen poted bY the writer, 
They usuully have rough surfaces und 
often taper away from the wider end, 
on which is the ground edge The 
artisan found it onnuressiry ta form 
either a halting groove or halling 
niches. 

Abnrisginal quarries dre ugually in 
plutonic rocks, but they cesar also in 
intrusive anil metamorphic rocks, such 
as at Katanda, Corryony, Wartook 
Cheéwyn and the upper reaches of 
the Murray and Broken Rivers, 
@narrics are Cound in eastern Vir- 
faria in porphyry and basalt, Mount 
William jh situated on a ridve of 
reaistant rocks consisting of diabuses 
and cherig of Cuyybrian (Heath- 
coliam) wee, This mountain has on 
elevalivin of 2689 teeL ubpve sea level, 
and the aburigins] quarries —more 
eorrectly termad quarried ovterop> - 
are on the eastern fiank of the ridew. 
Te the worth is a Jorpe intrusion of 
Eranodiorjle, now forming low-lying 
country, North of Tooboorac, the old 
Heathcotian rocks “gain outerap as 
a pHininent ridge through Mt, Camel 
to Colbingbhin, On Mt. Camel are 
several aveas af diabase with auch 
broken store fn tle vicinity, 

Audording to Skvats (1024), "The 
rocks of this series const of base 
lavas and basiw ashes... The some- 
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what platy type uf dishase from Mes, 
William, due to the development of 
secandary actinulite may be produced 
ag n matamorphic effect of the granv- 
disrita intrusion of the Covaw to 
Pyolong massif. The selection af two 
sites for quarries fur making aborigi- 
nal implements jush north of Mt. 
Willlam mas be attributed to the 
spicial Loughness imparted to the rock 

the considerable development af 
fibrous sctinolite”, 

Norman Taylor (L887) describes 
this rock “as being very variable in 
its mineralogivs! character, some 
yaticties Seine greenish-black ane 
dense (aphanitic), others fight green 
and porphyritic and cthers nearly 
black, crystalline and Wery foro- 
blentic, This greenstone was once 
largely used by the aborigines for 
manufacture into stune tomnhawks 
and other implements. About a mite 
north-east of Mt. William .. . Ls the 
site lnenlly known as the native toma- 
hawk quarries, whence they princi- 
pally obtained the stenc.” 

None of the early settlers In Vie- 
lovin appears tn Have acen the aborigi- 
thal quarries in oporation, acre 
the aboriginal quarry mani, Hilli- 
Billiri, 2 headman of the Wueunjertt 
tribe, bad ceased operations before 
the settlers knew of thoir existence. 
Howitt {1904}, describing the tribal 
government of the native tribes of 
southeastern AustYalia and certain 
tights of tribes to procuve Food in 
particular tracts af country, gives 
some facts concerning the Mt. William 
Quarries. He status: “Rul thare were 
places which such a group df people 
aimed for some specia) reason, and 
iw which the whole tribe bad an in- 
terest, Suck & place was the stone 
quarry at Aft. William near Lance- 
field, from which the materis! fer 
making totaahawks was procured ., , 
Bot it was Billi Bilferi, the head of 
the family whose country included the 
quarry ,., who Iived on it; (it may 
be assumed) he cesupied himself in 

litting stone to supply demands. 
The enormous amount of broken stote 
tying sbont on this mountain shows 
that generations of the predecessors 
of Rilli Bille must have laboured 
at this work. When neighbouring 
tribes wished for some stone they 
sent o messenger to Billi Billett say- 
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ing they weuld send goods in uxchange 
fore |t, such as sken-tugs ., , If how- 
ever people came and took atone 
without leave, it caused trouble and 
perliaps a fight . . . aometimes men 
came by stealth and stole stone,” 
About 45 chains northeast of 
Mount Wilham, owmerous oulcrops of 
dlabase are to be seen in the form of 
tall piflars and smaller anes showing 
pronounced parallelism due to folia- 
tion, Tn snveral pltces are heaps of 
broken stone disearded by the natives 
as belne too hard and touxh to be 
ulitized for sxe making. Between 
these outcrops, where the stone occurs 
in thinner folia, it has evidently been 
levered out—probsably by means of 
scant digging sticks—and taken to 
the chipping grounds for final shaping. 
Te the north is a small gully, aot 
the head of which i¢ a permanent 
snoring of fresh water—the source of 
@ small creek trending north—and an 
ideal location for a camping place of 
Warrenjerri tribesmen and visiting 
natives. Following along the 1800- 
foot contour easterly for several hun- 
dred feet are the chipping grounds, 
With quantities of flakes and small 
chips of diabase, resulting from the 
shaping of rough blanks, together 
with much disenrded stone. On the 
hill sre several heaps of broken stone, 
many tons ih weirht, where a certain 
amoont of chipping has been done, 
Also small depressions surrounded by 
discards showing where guilable stone 
has been won, Owing bo the extreme 
hardness anc tovahness, only these 
platy pieces have been retained. No 
hanmmer-slones of any “art have been 
Found on those sites, 30 it is reasonable 
to assume that disbase axes were 
used in the chipping of the blamks. 
Many diabase axes Found show mach 
wear on the hammer end, as if they 
were used for this purpose, grusped 
tn the hand. Being much prized, 
hafted axes would naturally not be 
left behind on the sites, Also np wher- 
stones have heer: foun in the vicinity, 
indicating that the grinding of a 
warking edge was not done at the 
guarnmes, the blanks being taken 
away fur the final fashioning. Many 
blanks, particvlacls the larger sizea, 
collected on these sites, are broken 
aecrust, presumably in the process of 
reduction, It is possible that the block 
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Loeatlon af Aborlitnal Quarriés ef Mount Wildam 
(From Porteh Tan, bu courtady of Dr. BG) Thomas Director of tht Geological Survey of Victoria? 


and anvil bechnique wus one methad 
used, that js, striking the blank on a 
Jarze mass of stone, The great pres- 
glye being applied was probably the 
cause of many breakages, 

Severs) aboriginal auarries are 
shown on the Geologiesl Survey map 
af the Colbinabbin Range One is 
situated on the southern flank of Mt. 
Camel, some twelve miles north of 
Heatheoste, and consists of a small 
area from which stone has been pro- 
cured, but as the diabase is not well 
foliated comparatively little work haa 
been done. Broken stone is spread 
over the ground, and a few blank- 
cuts only were found, together with 
some small flakes and chips, This 
stane did not possess the valuable 
properties of that irom Mt. William. 

Close to the Hopkins River, on 
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Berrimu! Station in the Western Dis- 
trict, there aré diabase outcrops with 
several heaps of broken atone lying 
around, This rock is very hard and 
tough, of a greenish colour, showing 
porphyritic erystals of felspar in a 
greenish matrix. Axes, apparently 
made from this rock, have been found 
as far west as Portland, A cache 
consisting of six blank-outs, found at 
Lake Bolac by the writer, and another 
at Willaura, ate probably of this 
vock, Without petrographic investi- 
gation it is diffleuls to deterniine the 
ActWal sourets of axe-making stone. 
Teale {1929} describes disbases 
from the Howqua River in Central 
Gippsiand and alzo states that "some 
form of platy diabase appears to be 
due to a special development of joint~ 
ing ... this form was favoured by 
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the natives Sor making their stone 
axes and several small quarries gecur 
close to the tead about half a rile 
novth of the old road terminds", 

At Julyke, between Ararat and 
Stawell, an Hateley's property, is a 
small ouberop of » basic ruck from 
which atone has been vamoved. Many 
axes found in the Ararat district 
appesy to have heen made from thia 
stone: Axe stone also oceurs at the 
Dog Rocks at Batesford, and at Ceres, 
both near Geelong. It was formerly 
tlaussed at gabbro but, by petrographic 
examination, Skeats (1923). proved it 
to be an epidiorite, ovicinally a mix- 
ture of aucile and plagioclase felspar, 
ft has beer almost completely re- 
crystallized, owing to etrase during 
dynumic metumorohism, but it does 
net show foliation, Coulson (1930) 
ztules that “it is a coarsely grained 
yalvture of light green felapar and a 
dark green augitit mineral and be- 
longs to the Cambrian (Heatncotian) 
series, It ls a very tough and hard 
rock suitable for the purhose of axe 
making. [t occurs at the Dog Rocks 
ae five large masses [pn a discontinuons 
fine of bonlders along the ecustern 
flank of the hill. It autereps as a 
latge jnass sorie fatty miles to the 
south at Gleesons Hill, Ceres, im the 
Barrahon) Hill, as well as elsewhere 
in the vicinity, The bulk of this rock 
ts wedjum-grained- but varies from 
very fine to very Sdarsely crystallized 
and cah bé easily recognized by its 
colour and texture.” 

Wulder (1909) states that "the axes 
Jound at Bream Creek and Spring 
Creek are practically made nr thie 
rock"—j.«, from the Barrabool Hilts. 
Dealing with axes fuund in the Gee- 
jong district, he found that “they were 
mostly made fry diubase and mist 
have been cbtained try exchange, their 
source being Mt, William atid Mt. 
Camel, This seems to show that the 
Barcabool tribes were in the habit of 
exchanging products af this digtrich 
with tribes further north; the coastal 
tribes had to content themselves with 
sopterial closer at hand which thay 
could obtain from the Barrabool 
natives, Numbers of axes found on 
the coast west from Spring Creek and 
inland to Winchelsea end Inverleigh, 
have been idenkified as epidiorite from 
the Barrabool Hills. 
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Basallb was commonly used by the 
Victorian natives for axes, both the 
edge-ground and the faked pebble 
hand-chopper types, The basalts ara 
of two distinct ages, one being early 
Tertiary and the ather Pliocene to 
Recent. The former oocurs mostly as 
residaals capping some of the high- 
lands in the eastern and central parts 
of the state, whereas the litter fcrine 
the vast lava plains of tha Western 
District, The Older Basalt (early 
Tertiary) {y commonly a dense black 
frock but dots not flake wall Crudely 
faked pebble choppers of this variety 
arc found on the south coast camp- 
sites, on Ptallip Island and in the 
vicinity of Portisnd, 

Tmplements from the Newer Basalt 
have been collected in mumbers in the 
Western Lbistrict of Victoria, and in- 
clude plain and grooved types as well 
as large grooved wedges and elongate 
digging tools up to éne foot in length. 
When buried in wet ground they often 
show eunsiderable surface decompasi- 
tian. Many of the Axes found in the 
Cape Otway district were made fromm 
pebbles of a comparatively soft blyish- 
black sandstone of Jiirassic age, both - 
yiain and grooved types being plenci- 
ful, In Addition sorte were nade trans 
quartzite, indurated mudstone, breccia 
and porphyry, matoly as wniface flaked 
bebble choppers. Shingles containins 
these materials oeeur at Moonlight 
Head, same twenty miles west of Cape 
Otway. Porphyry river pebbles in the 
tributaries of the Upper Murray pro- 
vided ynaterial for axe ynaking, and 
examples are Usually well-finished. 

Almost any hard and fough rocks, 
particilarly those indurated by meta 
morphic agencies, such as indurated 
modstones and silistones, chiastolite 
Sates, nodulat-schists and other 
altered sedimentary tocks, have bees 
baed by the Victorian nativés for 
taking akes. Probably the majority 
of edge-ground axes found have been 
made from such msterinls 
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Woolly Wattle—Acacia lanigera 


Woolly Wattle is a stiff erect little 
bush with stiff phyllodes, stalkless 


and dull, and woolly only when young. 
The nearly stalkless headlets of bloom 


nestling at the leaf bases rather em- 
phasize the rigidity of the whole 
ensemble. 

It belongs to the 
group of wattles 
globular heads. The phyllodes are 
rather dry-looking, with strongly 
raised, often netted, nerves, but the 
downy young growth, as well as giving 
the wattle its name, gives it a softer 
whitish-green appearance in late 
spring. 

Woolly Wattle grows in dry rocky 
places and is usually three or four 
feet high with phyllodes little over 
an inch long and about three-eighths 
inch wide, blunt except for an abrupt 
slightly sharp little point, which 
grows a very little toward the lower 
side of the blade. I have seen it in 
open forest near Mount Pilot in 
north-eastern Victoria, growing six 
feet high, with phyllodes from two to 
two and a half inches long and almost 
half an inch wide, tapering toward 
both ends, 

It always has very long narrow 
pods, constricted between the longi- 
tudinal seeds, and though the amount 
of woolliness on the young growth 
varies as much as the size of the 
phyllodes, the almost sessile globular 
flowers at the base of stiff phyllodes 
with raised nerves are always charac- 
teristic. It grows in Queensland, New 
South Wales and South Australia, as 
well as in eastern Victoria. 


many-nerved 
with flowers in 


Woolly Wattle 
Photo: N, A. Wakefield 
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Ww ith ithe Editor 


These columns are available each month for your nature 
notes and queries. Address your correspondence to the Editor, 


“Victorian Naturalist”, 


Popular Names 
for Native Mammals 


In a letter some months ago, 
David Fleay made these com- 
ments on the subject of suitable 
common names for some of our 
local marsupials: 

We have adopted the name Quoll 
for the “native cat”; it is distinctive 
and an excellent vernacular, in its own 
way quite as good as wombat, potoroo 
or quokka. I am also strongly of the 
opinion that Tuan for Phascogale 
tapoatafa and Bobuck for Trichosurus 
caninus would help immeasurably in 
popularizing our attractive small 
marsupials, 

In his excellent little book, 
Gliders of the Gum Trees, David 
Fleay used Dusky Glider for 
Schoinobates volans and Flufty 
Glider for Petaurus australis in- 
stead of the names generally 
used for these two species— 
Greater Glider and Yellow- 
bellied Glider respectively. 

In the same book Fleay used 
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P.O. Box 21, 


Noble Park, Victoria. 


Bobuck for what is usually re- 
ferred to as Mountain Possum or 
Short-eared Brush-tailed Pos- 
sum. The last is an example of 
a name coined by a scientist— 
very descriptive but hardly what 
the layman can be expected to 
use. Bobuck is a name that has 
been in use for generations in 
eastern Victoria, for the very 
dark phase of the species. 

Quoll is found in some dic- 
tionaries. It is an old aboriginal 
word for the so-called Eastern 
Native Cat. It is a pity that 
names of placental mammals— 
such as tiger, bear, cat and 
mouse—have been applied to 
Australian marsupials, and we 
should welcome the opportunity 
to escape from these names. 

Do any readers know of more 
suitable names for our ‘“Mar- 
supial Mice” (Antechinus), 
“Pouched Mice” (Sminthopsis) 
or Tiger Cat? 
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Records of Rats 


In the Vietoian Nelasobst of 
Febraary 1961, the three Vie- 
torian species of cave bats were 
discussed and illustrated, A Te- 
quest was iheluded for further 
information from readers, io all 
to the rather seanty knewledre 
of this section uf mir mammal 
fauna. The following notes have 
been reteived from Mr. Murray 
Elliott, president af the Bairns- 
dale FLN. Club; 

(in April 9 and 10, T. J. Webster, 
A B. Waller and 1 observed about a 
dozen bats $4 a cluster in the Den of 
the Nareun in Deardgock Creek, 

The bats were first 3een late in the 
afternoun and were in the same place 
the following marning (7.30 a.m,)- 
They touk wing, ane by one, when 
closely approached, and flew about 
the cave, not returning te the original 
spot. One was photographed. 

The wine span was abouc Ten iecbes, 
the colour very uniform said of a 
brown shade, rather ehocolate-col- 
wired There were no Gutstanding 
features about the head. The ears 
were small und rownded. 

Other visitors to this area have not, 
found these bats as fur as we cnn 
asevrtuin, so T feel that they are 
probably not numerous. 

There is litvle doubt that the 
apecies ia the Bent-wing (Mini- 
apterus sehretherst), the com- 
mon cave bat in south-eastern 
Australia, 

The Fauna Survey Group of 
the F\N.C.V, is at present carry- 
ing out an investigation also of 
the forest bats of Vietoria, fo 
determine the apecies which oc- 
cur and their distribution, Read- 
ers may assist by forwardiny 
specimens of bats which are ip- 
advertently killed, such as by 
cals ur during tree-felling opera. 
tions. All smuail bats are now 
legully protected in Victoria, but 
the Fisheries and Wildlife De- 
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pariment has issued a permit io 
enable the Fanna Survey Group 
to study them. 

It is apprepriate tu record 
here that. during Easter lust, a 
solitary Horseshoe Bat (fhinu- 
Tayhos imenaphylles) was ob- 
served in the mine tunne) above 
the Turnback Road near Mekil- 
lop’s Bridge. The spet is pbout 
fifiy miles north of Buchan, and 
this is the only Victorian reenrd 
to date of this species other than 
in the caves of the Buehan- 
Murvindal limestones. 


Processionary Caterpillars 

A recent letter from Mr. 
Graeme G. George of Sytiney 
pravided this observation : 

T saw a line of six or Seven hairy 
caterpillars the other day. crossing a 
conerete path at Masiian. The hairs 
near the head of each mingled with 
Che posteriar hairs ef the ane in front 
of it. Whe the Inst was stepped, all 
the ethers aepurated about an cighth- 
irich and then stupped too, When the 
last was alloveed lo proveed, if moved 
up, tmtehed the bristles of the une in 
front, and the line then hunched up 
again and moved off like a train What 
purpose weld sach a community spirit 
serve? 

These are the Processionary 
Caterpillar, the larvae of a moth 
known as Oel rogaster contraria. 
They normally live, as a com- 
munity, in 4 vemparatively large 
woven silken bag from which 
they doubtless emerge at night 
to feed. Occasionally a prowp 
Moves away, apparently to find 
a hew place tu live and feed, and 
they always progress in line as 
was ohserved in this case. 

Apparently the eommutrity 
spirit has been developed 1o en- 
sure that the family keeps to- 
svether. It is evident that the 
leader is conditioned differently 
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from the others, for he pioneers 
the way without contact with 
another caterpillar in front; and 
it seems from the experiment 
described here that the rear one 
may be the only individual pre- 
pared to move alony without 
another caterpillar touching its 
posterior bristles.. 


Distribution of Fly Agaric 


Since the publication of the 
Nefuralist of April this year, 
with its note on the deadly 
Amanita muscaria or Fly Agaric, 
readers have written giving de- 
tails of records of the species in 
other places. 

In April, Mrs. Vera Greaves 
of Lang Lang, South Gippsland, 
wrote: 

Several lovely specimens were 


brought. to me at schoo! in the autumn 
of 1959 and 1960, They were found 


at the golf course at Lang Lang, near 
which is an old garden with pines and 
deciduous trees. 


And Mr. Frank May, Forests 
Commission officer at Marys- 
ville, sent this information. in 
early June: 


At the week-end T lovk my family 
threugh the Forests Commissican's 
coniferous plantation at Narbethong, 
and they were delichied to see thou- 
sands of these beautiful toadstools 
brightening the dark gloom of the 
forest and hning the roadway for 
miles. 

Many of them were well past matu- 
rity, and it was probably from these 
there arouse a rather unpleasant musky 
odour, reminiscent of the bat colonies 
in the Buchan Caves. The twadstools 
were growing in large colonies under 
Pseudotsuga deotyulastit, Pinus radiata 
and Pinns ponderosa. 


Is the species spreading, ar is 
it that it has been passing un- 
neticed? 


The camera for 
the scientific 
photographer 


MICRO — MACRO 
AND TELEPHOTO 


A complete <sclection of occessories 
and interchanagvoble lenses gives you 
tremendous scope with the PENTAX 
Single Lens Rellew Camera. Eleven 
superb Takurmar Lenses—among the 
finestin the world taday—nange from 
35 mm, wide angle to 1,000 mm. 
extreme telephoto, 


. ULTRA CLOSE-UP 


Accessories include bellows  umnils, 
close-up lenses, extension tubes and 
rings, copy stands, microscope adap- 
tor—oll thot’s needed for the scien- 
tist: photagrapher. 

PENTAX . . . fapan’s largest selling 
single lens reflex camera. Three 
mudels available—priced fram £65. 


ASAHI PENTAX IS PERFECTION 
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Notes on the Lyrebird’s Song 


Percussion 


The following nate score should be 
read in relativn £6 the author's article 
‘Writing Down a Bird's Sang” (see 
Vict. Mat. 77; Parts 11, 12—Mar,, 
Apr, 1961), . 

Three items in this sepre—“euils", 
“eymbals” and “accompaniment te 
jumps"—represent, the lyrebird's «ri- 
winal “dance music", the calla being 
Used to space the bwo other items. 
This music is usually delivered durin;s 
the performance on the mound, the 
accompaniment to jumps being ren- 
deres| simultaneously with beating the 
wings against the body at every jump. 


The number of each individual item * 


is not fixed and may vary even in the 
reqdering of the sume bird. Here is a 
record of the sequence of a complete 
short performance: 

Cymbals—d bars; call— twice (all 
fi bars as chown in the store), accom- 
paniment to jumps—? bors (as in 
the score); call—twice; cymbala—h 
bars: call—twiec; accompaniment— 
$3 bars; ea!l—twice; eymbals—t bars; 
call—twice; accompantiment—s bars; 
es|l—twire; vyrnibals—4 bars; vall-— 
twice; cymbals— bars; eall—once (8 
bars). j 

As for other listed itema, “clicks” 
may precede the performance or 
herald ity appreaching end; they may 
be repeated a number of times. The 
“aastanets” item comes from the imi- 
tated whipbird call, and ovcurs be- 
tween the long-drawn-in note und the 
evack of the whip. 

The percussion key in this score 
signifies beats, similar to the sound 
of a stick beaten against a solid hlock 
of woul. It is interesting to note that, 
in the case of aceompaniment be 
jumps, all the beats axcept the first 
are double ones. 

The tyrebird call in this srnre 
(taken from a revarding of Spotty's 
performance) differs slightly in tempo 
and duration of pauses fram the call 
illustrated tn the article, which be- 
longed to 4 young male, In the call of 
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that bird the staccato item in the bass 
key was absent. It ts imteresting to 
note that the rapid arpegeio of the 
call with its duration of aboot one- 
fifth oi a second, is interpreted by 
the human ear wa w chord, and as 
soch it becomes a dissonant one, as 15 
ehvious from the scare. This dissonant 
character explains probably the pene- 
trating quality of Lhe call. 

The score has been written down 
from a record retarded sight times, 
and T think it proves thar aven such 
difficult items as the lyrebird’s per- 
‘ossinns may be presented correctly 
using a conventional orchestral note 
score. 


The Secret of 
The Lyrebird’s Counterpoint 


The slowed-down playing method, 
described in the April and May issues 
of the Vieturian Meacuratist, disclosed 
another of the Lyrebird’s secrets - 
the way it seemingly simultaneously 
renders calla of several birds, such as 
in the well-known kookaburra chorus. 

The available recording contained 
a Section where, over the twitter of 
one serub-wren, the twitter of another 
was superimpoded. At one stage, this 
wren’s dyer was pierced hy the 
sonorous call of a third bird, after 
which the dunl twitter continued for 
some tinie, 

When this section was slowed down 
eight times, it became obvious that 
when the lprebird brunght in the 
secon wren, if was done by emitting 
the sounds of the second im fhe inter- 
vale between sownds if the first. The 
tirne intervals from preceiing to fol. 
Jowing sounds of the first bird varied; 
the sound of Lhe second bird did not 
always come exactly in the middle 
of the interval; but at no stare did 
the calls of these two birda actually 
overlap, Before the call of the third 
bird entered the performance, the 
dual iwitter ceased for an instant, 
and another fractinn of a second 
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Note Score of L¥rebird’s Song 


J.se0 aet- rs-pregvs ony ‘ fe- 6 eS ee pees 


Accompaniment fa Jumps (vicachelling stick *) 
J. eae ' 


~CYMBALS| 


_CASTANETS. 


— : : : 


(For explanation of this score, See opposite page) 
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Passed before the two wrens resumed 
their twittering alter that call. 

Ib may be argued that the two 
imitated wrens synchronized their 
twitter originally, ta allow each to 
have @ bay, Without overlapping their 
eslis—which 13 highly unlikely, But 
it is entirely impossible that they 
both stopped twittering for a fractiion 
of 4 second to allow a third bird, of 
larger species, to eal] in that interval; 
nor ja it reasonuble to expect that the 
third bird waited for such an interval 
to utter its cull. While there is a 
doubtful possibility that the second 
wren ehanced to put in its first note 
during a pause between the utterances 
of the first, and kept calling at the 
same tempo as the first—which would 
place its notes approximately in in- 
tervals of the twitter of the first— 
the third contributer to the chorus, 
not belonging to the wren'a tribe, 
assuredly could not have cared less 
whether its call coincided with the 
wren's utterances or not, . 

There is only one logical explana- 
tion) of these phenomena; and that is 
that the lyrebird produces that effect 


of simultaneous rendering of several 
birds intentionally, consciously com- 
bining their calls by imitating now 
one, now another, The fact that not 
only melodious counterpoint was ir- 
volved in that recording, but that 
there was u metric counterpoint as 
well, manifested in variations of time 
intervals between the calls of two 
wrens, leaves one réolly astonished at 
the keenness of the lyrebird’s feeling 
of the metric texture of its song and 
its masterfy] conimand of its vocal 
organs. In the article ‘“Musieal Anal- 
ysis of the Lyrebird’s Song” (Vict. 
Nat, Vol, 75, pp. 1746), | expressed 
the opinion that the lyvebird's coun. 
terpoint may be rendered on purpese, 
and now it seems to be a proven fact. 
This conclusion is Supported by the 
analysis of the sevond available eoun- 
terpoint record—that of two kooka- 
burras laughing at once. The slow 
pinying stripped the performance of 
this effect, and the same rendering of 
utterances of the second bird between 
those of the first—never actually 
overlappiag—was quite obvious at 
eight times showad-down tempc. 


Choose a suitable camera com- 
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because the lens is so good! 
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F.N.C.V. Excursion to Yarram—1960-61 


The drained wnoetume haunt of 
water birds noted to the left ul the 
road, and anmicke fron 4 small 
smouldering peat fire, such as are 
not yneommeon in the district, was 
seen 4 short distance away. This 
roule dewn the narrow neck of land 
leading te the promontory gave views 
of both Waratah Bay and Cerner In- 
let, and af Nedlands we descended to 
the waters of the inlet, where the 
seevery as excellent. The granite 
boulders shaded by Lea-tree, banksia. 
the beautiful Tasmanian mountain 
berry (Crathoties) and other coastal 
shrubs provided wn. ides] Suncheon 
shelier. After a swim in the clear 
blue water, members found pleassnt 
occupation for the afternoon. Derep- 
tively firm-fooking low-tide sands 
encouraged exploration in one direr- 
ljun, in another iiere were rocks with 
lichens and -ferns, whilst a little 
further up the low cliff face trees and 
shrubs provides interest wo members 
and shelter for elusive birds. The long 
anticipated Change in the weather 
pecured about mil-afternoun and 
Tainssoaked membres hurriwlly sought 
ehelter in the coarh, 

Mow Year's Ere was velebrated 
cfcer dinner with # tressure luo. 
(during which nuch time was spenb 
searebing Yarram for apparently mots- 
existent Lbeucken fronds} and several 
highly suceessfal games, followed by 
suppec, the traritional toast and Auid 
leary: Syne 

On Sunday, the firsh day of the 
New Year, a sliztuly Iater Start was 
made and after a» morning at Mat. 
Lauzhlin’s beach a ittarn was made 
toa the notel for midday ahaner, stop- 
ping onky to pick up Huse whe ba 
walked batk some miles ulonge the 
read. Une membec, investigating 
encalypts in the ures, discovered a 
heullixy-fookitne koala  eccmfortably 
seated in a bree near the riud_ 


Th the wfternvon the party went,” 


tinder Mr. Kossiter’s care again, 
throuyh the Gelliondale area, where 
underground springs have been known 
to bubble up over-night and rom 
where the coal bed 13 believed tu Eo 
throuzh te Port Welshpool, The 
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By Wintrselh WILKLNS 


voach went al) past a blbe-stone 
quarry aid up Usrough high country, 
where it was stopped ty eoahte mem- 
bers tn photograph ihe view of Cor- 
ner [net aad ta fev eetiats the forests 
o€ Miona Gum, Blue Gum and Mess- 
mate whith sheltered many smailer 
species. Ragwort anid the related 
fireweed, krowing tn clase proximity, 
provaked some discossion, and the 
colouring ef the Florny Spider was 
admired. The route continued on 
throvgh Bingiwarri, past the tin 
mines of Woorarta East and the 
Shady Greek quarry, and finally 
descended to Port Welshpool, whers 
a short period was epent fn phate 
graphing the very eolourful scene. 
The substantial three-quarter-mile 
jelly there was an indtcution of the 
pussibplities of development of the 
port. where the sheltered and deep 
waters can be utilized when problems 
such as entrance shallows are over- 
come. AL qinvck return was made 
Cirectly alemz the South Gippsland 
Highway again. 

On our depariure morning, Mowluy, 
January 2, an evacly stavt was ataile 
alter bronkfast and the route theo 
the ranges up ty che Midland High- 
wuy und Ls Grand Ride Tow was 
TMVawed. The dew-laten peusses aad 
the songs of many birds (including 
the lyrebird), the sturdy trees and 
profise ferna and shrubs crowding 
the winding road provide rich 
metnories. 7 ; 

Luring off at Mirboo North, 
tunchoon was onjoyed on the 2rass 
beside the swimming pool with eur 
field naturalist clob friends from 
Leinyatha. Teauving the Geand Ridge 
Road we ame down from the Strez- 
lecki Range (throurh Thorpdale to 
Trufwgar on the Princes Tighwuy, 
wilh Warragul uppearime wl tou 
quickly and itteceasingg Leaflic em- 
phasing the hearness of Melbourne. 

Leavetaking amengsl the purty 
Was informal, as staall groups eft the 
coach st various poinrs in the suburbs 
near thelr homes, but all look ror. 
ward to many reunions at chub 
meetings, 
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Appendix I: Eucalypts 


The Following seventeen species of 
suvelypls were sed in the course 
sH the Wlaily ouclnes fram Yurram, 


MPSSMATE S&TRINCYBARK, FE, 66- 
hywva—lound througzhoul the district, 
from just above high tide wiark in 
Corner Talet to the Lop of the Strae- 
lecks Ranges. Tt ts approprrte for 
two reasons that this should be first 
on the list, a3 an the first place ib 
was the species upon which this 
gents was founded in the early days 
of botanical collecLing in Australia; 
and in the second place it-is said to 
have been one of the first Lrees found 
nsefyl in a strange land by the early 
settlers in south-eastern Australia, 
who bailt thetic huts of its timber, 
vooled them wilh its bark, and burnt 
it a4 firewood, and go Gnding the tree 
a good friend dubbed it the “‘moss- 
mate tree'’, and hence the madern ver- 
nacalar name. 


Swamp Gun, ££. oveta—Maiuily 
growing along the streams which flow 
into Carnex Inlet, and in other low- 
lying parts of the district, but ex- 
tending alsa into the foosr-hitls, 


GippsLAnp MALLER, E. kifsoniana—— 
Noticed around Foster, and beside 
the road to Wilson's Promontory, near 
Yauokie; generally only from six 
to twelve Feet high, cach tree ron 
érully havine several stems prowiny 
from commwoa lignatuber of mullee- 
root, 1t had been notiecd also doving 
the journey to Yorram. A, kilseweurne 
has a restricted range m castern Vie- 
tora, between the South Gippsland 
hills and the southorn coast, trom 
which fuct tts vernacular name arase, 
Tt has, since ils early disvovery there, 
heen found tn several districts jn 
south-western Victoria, including the 
Portland area, and near Blanket Bay 
in the Olway districc. 


Buus Gum, &. bicestefa—in many 
purls of the coastal plain. cxcending 
into drier pucts of Lhe hiycher yround, 
mostly amall und poor specimens of 
the species. Again the habitat is 2 
restricted one, the species being found 
hereabouts and in the cnastal fringe 
of the Otway Ranges 100 miles to the 
Wet, 


Manna Gum, 2 ytrraudia—Fre- 
quently seen about the coastal plain, 
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and extending into the lower parts of 

he ranges, Ore specimen was found, 
complete with slumbering koala, be- 
side the roa! to Woodside [lis the 
leaves of this species which are gen- 
erally preferred by the Koala 4s 
Tomi, thaugh it does feed on sevevul 
others, 


Kev Gom, EB. camoddnfeuste --Seen 
dunly infrequently, alout some of the 
streams, und about the foot of the 
ranges, ajay further inland near 
Traralgen and Morwell. 


Nakgow-Lear PEerrensint, &, adt- 
tata—Distributed generally, th 
the inland parts of the district and up 
into the hills, with good-sized =pect- 
mens in the better soi) of the inland 
valleys, 


YRLLOW STRINGYBARK, £2. snicitor- 
juua—tn fair quantity, but often of 
poor quality, in some purts of the 
forest north-east «af Yarram, with 
sume lLebter-looking specimens on the 
lower slopes of the hills. Lt is of in- 
terest to note that seme of the best- 
quality hardwood of comumerce is 
vhrtained from this tree. 


Write Sremvereark, FE, scahra 
Seen only in one loeslity, about the 
top of the Heddle Range 


YrRYCHUK, EB. constdemiana—Point- 
ed ont to the party by the Porests 
Officer, growing on a sandy ridge 
sope miles to the porth-cast of 
Yalan, 


Meunraice Gywy Gum, EB gor 
ionulya- -Generally throughout the 
Tanges, in the moro sheltered parts 
ef which i grow? inte a pood-stutd 
Lres, 


Wire Muunwtan dsx, £. reg- 
yare—In the higher purts of the 
main range dnly, where jt is growing 
into the best trees noticed during the 
excursion. 


Ren Box, B. polsewlhemns—yY ew 
Box, 2&. mellindora—Bur But, £- 
‘cidgesane—These Uwe species 
noticed only at Tyers, newer the home 
of Misa Jean Galbraith, 


SILVER STRINGYNARK, FL cephadoc 
arpa SILVER-TOP, &, gleberiana—A 
few vnily seen, unm the mirth side of 
the miaicn cane. 


BS 


Fy way of o genaral comment it 
might be pointed out that the hig 
trees of Gippsland, so much com- 
hHiented of in the early pioneering 
days, were Found growing in the niore 
fertile soil and kinder environment 
of Lhe central Gippsland plains and 


Appendix 2: Arthropods 


No athempt was mode to dist all 
species obeeryved, but some iiteresting 
Gnds were trade. 

At Seabank on Friday, December 
30, we had a good itustration ef the 
saying that al! an entomologist needs 
is one tree and he will be interested 
for hours. On the tree wndey which 
we had lunch phery were numerous 
specimens of two speties of Jadybird 
(Coccincllidae), Lath the adult insect, 
the larvae 4nd the curious bag-shaped 
Pupae homg observed, while doubtless 
closer search would have rovesled the 
eggs also, The two 2pecies represented 
were Hoalyciat meliy: (Muls) and Leis 
conformie (Boisd), In addition there 
was a weevil of the genus Pelorrhi- 
us, & uumber of beautiful beetles of 
the families Histeridue snc Chrvso- 
melidac, another weevil, and several 
handsome flies of the Ortalidue Furnily. 
There wae alsa a large nutrber of the 
eurtous little reé mite Brythroeus 
celeripés, 25 alert as its specific name 
Suggests (celortpes means quick-foot), 

Those who were at Tarra Valley 
National Park will recall large num- 
bers of small white Lepidoptera. 
Despite their appearance in the day- 
time, these were not butterfles but 
one af the Tussock Moths, Parthesia 
chionikts (Turn)- 

Martids Were in evidence, and the 
curious egg sac of Archimantis latta- 
tyius, whieh looks like 8 ¢aconut 
meringtie, Was collected, Immature 
Fpecimens of the commen green man- 
tis, Orthndera aiintstralis, provoked 
a discussion one evening on the dis. 
tinetion between the two great divi- 
sions af winged insects—the Exctop- 
terygota—euch as grasshoppers, man- 
tids, cockroaches, dragonflies and 
cicadas, |n «hich the yoUng more or 
Jess resemble the adults, except for 
fhe absence of wines and the ability 
to reproduce—and the Endopterygota 
—such as flies, beetles, moths and 
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their bordering mountains, The caun- 
try un whieh the Yarram excursion 
was based, while it yields a fair 
variety of different kinds of eucalypts, 
produces very few individua) speci- 
mens even approaching fair average 
size at quality, 


Ey E, H. CogHILL 


butterflies, in which the young pass 
through a groWing stage entirely dif- 
ferent from the adult, a complete 
changa taking place in.an intermediate 
resting or pupa stage. 

A tiny cicada, Diomentenm swrona- 
tiawa. waa found in the coach at 
Yarram, It 5 nob knewn when or 
where it entered the vehicle, 

Among 2 sumber seen, two large 
flies Were collected tn Yarram. These 
were both speciniens of Rutile pet 
teeens (Macq), one of the Tachinidae, 
Its lurvae are parasitic on heetles- 

Other insects Found were Neteri- 
thone pallida ('Tilly)—one of the Nou- 
Yoptera, Lepyreaig conversa (Walk) 
ot the Hemiptera, a wasp—Hargacto- 
pus lnowa (SM) of the Sphecidae, 
# long thin grasshopper—vtisca 
pedestria (rich), another member of 
the Hemiptera—Gatvetus etistralis 
(Er.j—one of che assassin-bugs; 
whieh prey on other insects, 

Bul us is always the case, from 
theie great tuntbers and camparative 
ease of cupture, Coleaptera were more 
Ereqtnih tly collected than anything 
else, 

Perhaps the nigst spectacular and 
beautilu] was the Jewel Beatle, Stip- 
midera erythromelas (Mope), a mag- 
hiflcent red and black creation, Other 
insect gems were the Cold Beetle, 
Lamgrina fatreilii (Macl), and sear- 
abs, Andplognathns olivier? (Dalm) 
and Marshidius excisionlwie (Blkb), 
the latver being one of g Benue which 
lives in ants’ nests. Another scarab, 
the Goliath Beetle, Cheireplatys bifos- 
gus (Blkb), of which both male and 
female were eaollected, is a hairy 
monster, interesting rather than 
beautiful. Another interesting family, 
not co dull us their name suggests, ts 
the Tenebriogidae, of which Lopis- 
nilus suleicollis (Boisd) and an un- 
specified member of the genus Adefium 
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were callected, Other beetles were 
Bcxotagria grandis (Gyll), a species 
of Haltiea, and a weevil Poypis 
subtnborenulatus (Gylb). 

Other jnvertebrates were of course 
seen, but the only one of note was 
the Spiny Spider. Gasteracantha 
intmaz, This curjoys spider was found 
at Hedley and also on the Grand 
Ridge Road, It was also found at 


Microseopiscs' Corner 


Mount Eliza on February 19. While 
net very rare, ii is not common, ond 
these three finds withil such a short 
time suggest this is a good year for 
it, 

It will be seen thnt nothing really 
out of the ardimary wus found on the 
Yarram excursion, but that the ente- 
mologists and arachnologists found 
something to interest them. 


By C. 8, and G. J. VinduetoNn* 


Criticisms of the Modern Microscope Stand t 


The modern high power binocular 
bothy filted to most modern research 
microscopes is extremely comdfort+ 
uble in use where the highest reaclu- 
tion is not required, but they suffer 
from the disudvantage that the tube 
length catinot bé altered to compen- 
sate for varying thicknesses of cover 
glass. This does not matter with an 
vil immersion léns but it is disadyvan- 
tagecus with high power dry objec- 
tives, Bren when cover glassts of 
messured thickness sre always used 
ane cannot control the thickness of 
the mounting material over the ob- 
ject, and this sometimes exceeds the 
thickness of the No. 1 cover glass. 

An aeeessory to solve this problem 
—the Jackson tube length correctur— 
can he obtained from Messrs. W-. 
Watson and Sons, London, and fitted 
on to the nose piece of the micrasegpe- 


This. however, prevents the use ale 


together of very low power objectives, 
as there is net enough rack work on 
most micrascopes 

If this lens system were builk mto 
the lower end of the body tube as a 
standard fitting, beth problems weuld 
be eliminated, 

There js 8 tendency even in English 
microscopes to eliminate the centring 
screws ta the sub-stage, They have 
never been fitted ae standard equip- 
ment on Continental microscopes and 
yet. it is demonstrable that the con- 
denser out of centre masks very fine 
detail, While some of the best Conti- 
rental microscopes came from the 
makers with the condenser perfectly 
centred te al! objectives, it has been 
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our experience that this never remains 
perfect and one is limited to the 
lenses suppled with the instrumenc. 
These are not necessarily the faoat 
sujtable fer the werk in hand, while 
if a lens has t be replaced through 
breakawe oOo deteriovation., the Gin- 
denser will probably be out of centre 
tven though the grcatest care is taken 
vf the instrument. 

While our inain mterests have been 
concerned with the blologica) micro- 
scope, we would like to mention the 
petrological microscope invented by 
Allan Dick and made by Messrs, 
James Swift until at least 1920. This 
mieroscope had a fixed square stage 
and had the great advantage Lhat no 
eehtring waa necessal'y, The polarizer 
aad analyser being peared together 
and controlled by the one knob, gave 
the same effect as the rotating stage. 
Its wreatest disadvantage waa that 
the analyser wus placed over the eye- 
piece, severely restricting the field, 
especially when high power eye-pieces 
were used, With the modern tendency 
io use polaroid instead of nical 
prisms this disadvantage could be 
overcome and Would be a great time- 
saver in the geolowist's laboratory. 

Errata: In last month's issue (Vict. 
Nat, Wol. 78, p. 42), in line 22, for 
sides read slides; in line 36, for knob 
read knabs; in line 66, for of read on. 

Note: Queries and articles invited. 
For personal reply please enclose 
stamped addressed envelope. 

‘08 Vietowin. St, Sandringham, S28 4%W $025) 
tContinued Trota Jest enonth 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


Aurea General Mevting—June 12, 
1961 


Vbhere was a large attendance of 
membets amd friends al the National 
Herkuriom for the annual general 
mecting, presided over by My, D, E. 
Melnnes, 

At an extraordinary, meeting a; 
mediately before the generat business, 
the Geelong Field Naturalists Club 
was affliated with the F_N,C,¥. 

‘The secretary, Me. &. H. Coghill, 
directed attention to the annual re- 
port published in the Nefiwralist, the 
dutstanding features for the vear 
being the nature show in the Mel- 
bourne Town Hall and the inerecase in 
alliliated naturalist clubs to twenty- 
threc. 

The treasurer, Mr, A, G, Hoake, 
explained some ttems of the published 
balance sheet and accvunts, The 
Noturatist had increased in size, and 
Uic numbers of members and sub- 
secibers and the sales of the Naturalist 
had greathy mcreased. The editor had 
borne the major part of the effort to 
pay for the Meturaltist, by taking 
copies Lo bewk shops and organizing 
sales of back numbers. The Ingram 
Trust had contributed sums for Lhe 
work of the Fauna Group. Mr, W. P. 
J. Evans, suditor, congratulated Lhe 
trpasuréer on the way the hooks were 
Kept. The meeting placed on record 
grateful thanks to the Ingram Trust 
for the help given tm the club and the 
hope that such assistance will con- 
tinue. 

Office-bearers elected for the coming 
Year were: 


President: Mr. I). E, McInnes, 


Vies-Presidents> Dr, W. Geroe, Mr. 
W. Lloyd Williams. 


Yreasurer> Mr. A. G. Hewke- 

Asrt, Treesurer; Miss M. Bulchart, 
Baditar’ We N, A, Wakefield. 
Seeratery: Me. B. WW. Coghill, 
Asst. Seerelary: Mr, J. XH. Hudson. 
Librarina: Miss M. BE. Anjo. 

Agst. Librarian; Miss S. Aptad. 
Eaxestrsioe Seeretary: Miss M. Al- 

Jemfer. 
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Council; Mr. Eric KR, Alan, Mr. BE. 
Byrne, Mr. RL R. Dodds, Mr 
A. J, We. Faithall, Mr. M, WB. 
Houghton. 


Auditors: Mro BR. Davison, 
W. Pd. Rvans, 


Ten new members were elected to 
the club. 

The president, in his addvess, “A 
Naturalist at the Seashore”, empha- 
sized the importance of knowing exact 
tide imformation, obtainable from a 
Harbour Trust Tide-book. Apparatus 
fer collecting and viewing specimens 
was demonstrated and useful refer- 
ence books were shown. The talk was 
illustrated by a large collection of 
live animals from various zones of 
the rocky ecashore, These creatures, 
in numerous acrated dishes, performed 
admicab)y Lo the delight aud for the 
instruction of merbers, 

Mr, C. Gabriel exhibited and com- 
nmiented an some interesting molluscs, 
Mr H, A. Morrison had a varied 
eollection of fungi, ahd Mr. Lublin 
the Female and eggs of a Stratiomyid 
fly, Boreotdes autaifus, Miss 1. Wool- 
lard reported tne appearance of 
Teawded Dettercls with Red-capped 
Dotterels at London Pridge, Portsea- 
She deseribed the photographing of 
Cascade Funget, by a twelve-haur ex- 


Mr, 


posure lo its luninosity, carried out 


by Mrs. Wealey of Tarra Valley. Me. 
Woollard bold of phascugales stealing 
and eating idablets fram under Mrs. 
Healey's pillow while she was usleep. 

Mr. H. Hause had scen a fox that 
had apparently hanged itself on a 
fomatia tree at DIL. Dom Dom. Mr. W_ 
Parmell noted that foxes ate yrsss- 
hoppers, and Mr. Begley explained a 
method of shooting foxes lured to 
Moths wm a spotlight beam. 


Geology Group—Jone 7, 161° 


Seventees) members attended, with 
Mr, L, Angior fn the chair. A report 
from 2 Tewspaper on ‘“iperation 
Moahole was discuused, ‘This drilling 
project in the sea-bed of the Gulf of 
Mexion is te explore cértain deposits 
fol readily available on the continents. 
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An articie from the Saturday Hvening 
Post headed "The Five Billion Yeur 
Clock", explaining various methods of 
radio-active dating, was debated, as 
it contained many ideas of iMlerest 
to gealagists, 

Mr. A Cobbett, Mr D. Jeffrey and 
Miss P Curplan were appointed ta 
ar/|guge the yeraup's exhihit at the 
forthcoming tatlre show, The lecture 
for the evening was ‘Some Aspects 
uf Puliecontology", by My, G, Themas, 
The speaker, who is one of rhe few 
professional palaeuntologists in Vie- 
toria, prefaced his retiarks with sone 
historicul data ahout fossils and the 
eirly workers in the sdience, The 
great Rood of literalire on the sab- 
ject teday made if necessary to 
specialize to achlave any fasting re- 
sults, The metheds af sectioning, 
staining, setting in plastic, and the 
imaking of rubber monolis were ex- 
plained in detsil A series uf slides 
tlustrated the country in which the 
lecturer had worked in north-western 
Australia, 

&aehdute: Mr, G. Thontas—Brachio- 
pods and other specimens to shaw 
Various stages of museuyy preparation, 
anu jatest literature an fossils, from 
miuny diferent’ countries. 


Fauna Survey Grouji—May 11, 1961 


 Pourteen members attended, with 
Mr, N. Wakefield in the ehair, The 
jneeling was devoled mainly to general 
business, fubure activitics and equip- 
ment Reeds helnge diecussed, Mr. &. 
Wilkinson gave a progress. report o 
the study of the recently radiscoveret 
Leadbesater’s Possum. Mr. Wakefield 
mentiied the discuvery of new bone 
deposits if the south-west of the 
state, to be examined furiher at u 
future date. 


Fuuna Survey Group—lune 16, 19h) 


The mieeting was held at the Zoology 
School, Melbourie University. It was 
reported that the group's permit te 
trap and handle protected mammals 
had been extended by the Fisheries 
and Wildlife Department to cover all 
species of possums, a6 well as the 
small dasyurids and bats which the 
original permit covered, Mr. N, Walre- 
field described how Mr, R, Warneke 
and he had seonved a live specimen 
of Leadveater’s Possum, which Le how 
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unditr the vontrol of the Fisheries. and 
Wildlite Department, He wld alsa of 
a field trip ta south-western Victorix, 
where two speciipenus of Grey's Ral 
were caught, and to the western Wim- 
mera, where there was avidence af 
domestic Whee even in the heathlands 
of the Little Desert. [hawes decided to 
hold future meetings uf Lhe group on 
the third Thursday of cach month, to 
avaid clashes with meetings vf the 
Roval Society of Vivtoria. 

The meeting was curtailed co that 
members could attend a lecture by 
Professor Stirton, Palaeontologist of 
the University of Galifurnia, on Ter- 
tiary mammals of the Lake Eyre 
wrea of Seuth Australia. This was 
particularly interesting to the group, 
in vjew of its awn work Jast year on 
more recant bone deposits in East 
Gippsland, At supper, after the lec- 
ture, group members hud an jnterese- 
inv distussion with the professor and 
his party over a sample of the skeletal 
material from the Pyramid Cave neal’ 
Buchan, 


Microscopical Group—May Ly, 10fl 


At this mettings, whith was atlenderl 
by Afteen ienibers and three visitors 
Mrs. G. Middleton was elected to fll 
the vacancy uaused by ihe resignation 
of Dr. D. Molnges from the chair, 

ositton which be has held since 1966. 

embers expressed regret but under- 
stond thet he was already carrying 
great responsibilities as president of 
the BNWLY, 

Mrs, Middleton taok the chair and 
explained some fdeas she had for 
future activities of the group. These 
included the hutdingg of classes on 
Saturday aftornoons, when various 
phases of practical microscupy could 
be explained, especially to young 
people whd alizht be jntérested in 
this branch of science, 

It was derided to stage a display, 
for Cauntry Clubs Weekend pn Sep- 
tember M4, of the work of the group, 
and to vive a sliort talk to these 
interested, 

The subject for the ovening was a 
group one on pond life. It was besun 
hy Mr. Melnnes who explained what 
collecting equipment is necessary and 
how it is used, This was illustrated 
with 35 mm slides taken by Mr. W- 
Evans. He then demonstrated how 
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this material js shown to best adtan- 
tage under the microscope and low 
individual! species can be isolated. 

Mr. C. Middleton showed an ex- 
tremely interesting tank far the 
examination of pond life, and 2 case 
containing the collecting equipeneat 
needled. 

At the bench were ten microscopes, 
an interesting array of paligets made 
from pdds and ends, and a lank 
through which water was continially 
circulated so 2s to keep alive forms 
of life which can survive anly in fust- 
running streaims. 

Slides tinder the microscopes showed 
Variona groups of desmids, duckweed, 
Nitella and oquatie insect larvae, 


Note: All persons interested in 
futigi are invited to attend the July 
meeting of the Miccuscupital Group, 
For dotails, see pase 89, under “Diary 
of Coming Events”, 


Botany Group—June 8, 1961 


These office-bearers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Mr. 
PF. Zirkler; Vice-President, Mr. d. AL 
Baines; Secretary, Miss M. Allencdor; 
Syllabus Planner, Miss M, Lester, 

The gecasion being members' night, 
three members gave talks, followed by 
same diseussion and quastions, Miss 
Lester, with the cifective use of two 
well-executed charts, spoke an systems 
of élassificulion of the plant kingutam, 
Mr. G, rancis explained the cause of 
fairy cine, while Mr. Baines im- 
parted some of his enthosiagm for the 
wildflowers of Wostern Australia, a 
flora tivhtest in number of endemic 
spectes in the world, being approached 
only by that of Cape Peninavla of 
South Afvien 


Affiliated Clabs 


Geelong FP.NO—The inwxugural 
meeting of the Geelénge Ficld Natural- 
ists Chih was held in Geelong on 
Tuesday, April i1, Un, in the 
presence of Mr, John Landy of the 
National Parks Awtharity and ninety 
prospective tivimbers. Mr. Landy ¢riu- 
merated places of interest in sur- 
rauntling: slictacts which make Gee- 
long an ideal centie for & Wield 
Naturalists Club. These included the 
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Brishane Ranges, You Vangs, mouth 
of the Little River, Bellarine Penin- 
sula, Anglesea, the Otway Ranges 
and the Stony Rises, Ile then pointed 
our that, in this field, +6 is preferable 
to know "a litlle about « lot! rather 
thatt to be a specialist m a particular 
branch of natural history. Mr, Landy 
conciuded by stressing the need to 
interest ynunp people and Form junior 
Proups, te have regular excursions 
and to exhibit specimens ut all meet- 
ngs. 

The follwing e¢ommittee was 
eleoted: 


Prestdent: My, T. Pescott. 
Vieo-Presidentss Mr. E. Bound, Mr. 
JI, Wheeler 

Secretary: Miss V, Bourdman, 

Treasurer: Mr. 0. Mackenzie- 

Committee: Messrs, R, Boddy, G- 

Farey, S, Rowe, E Tuylor and 
C, Tingste, 

4 note of appreciation was recorded 
Tor the work undertaken and the 
example set by the pioneer members 
ef the Geelong Field Naturalists and 
Science Club, which was formed to- 
wards the end of last century. 


Colac FLN.C, 


Mr, Murray Iledzes is new presi- 
dant, and Dy. Graham Brown of Elli- 
Winyt eoritinues ax seorebacy. 

Lbhis chub is aiventarizing all hesd- 
masters within a radius of fifteen 
miles, a forward mpve which should 
have important results. 

This club hes shout sixty members, 
and about thirty juniors attend epecial 
munthly meetings srranged for them. 


Ararat F.N. 


We are pleased to noto that the 
auinual caport of this old-established 
club shows an inerease in meémber- 
shin, Miss A, G, Mitchell is president 
and Miss 4%. Banfield secretary, Tl is 
afiliwted with the Western Victona 
Federation of Ficld Naturalists Clubs, 
aa well as the FN-CLY. 

Warrnambool FLN.C. 

The Warrnambos] Field Naturalists 
Suciely bus nuw changed its name to 
the Wartnambool Field Naturalists 
Clak, We. R. J. Biter of Alisnsfrrd iy 
now president, and Mr. Ralph Midge 
secretary. 
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F.N.C.V, Nature Show — 1961 


This vear's club nature show will be held in the Lower 
Melbourne Town Hall on Mondiy', Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Seplember 4, 4 and 6. It will open al 14) a.m, and 
close al 10 p.m. each day. 


The exhibition is being stayed in conjunctian with the 
Society tor Growing Australian Plauts, which society will be 
entirely responsible for the display of gardeéen-srawn wild- 
flowers. Severn!) hundred different Howers, including some 
interstate material, will be displayed in the “Crush-space”, 
that is, in the southern part of the hall. 

A large exhibit showing our mallee-fowl, the Lowan, and 
its mound in a natural setting, will provide the focal point for 
the F.N.C.V. exhibits. Other selected birds will be shown 
besides the Lowan, and a specially selected series of slides will 
depict the same genera] scene, Considerable emphasis has been 
placed on the Lowan in this exhibil, beeause ils habitat has 
been considerably reduced in extent during the past half- 
century, and there is every likelihoad that it will be reduced 
further during the next few vears. An earnest plea is being 
made for protection of the Lowan and its habitats from 
further destruction. 

Live spiders, reptiles and selected marine exhibits will 
provide “something living” for the exhibition, but other aspects 
of marine life will be illustrated also, by preserved specimens, 

The F.N.C.V. botany group will stage an exhibit) showing 
the diversity of farm found in nur euealypts, and members of 
the group have vollected much material to illustrate this. 

Other exhibits will include a series of books relating to 
natural history atid a display of Moths and Butterflies, Further 
exhibits are planned by the peolosy group and the fauns 
survey group. 

A specially selected series of nature films will be screened 
at intervals during the exhibition. 


Club menibers will be asked al fhe August geaeral merting 
to fll in forms indicating when they will be able to help with 
the setting up and supervision of the exhibition, Members af 
the show committee, which designed this year’s exkibition, 
cannot look after it by themselves—they need much help, 

The suceess of the show will depend to a great extent on a 
foam of helpers from the ranks of the elub, Lt promises to he 
en interesting and educational exibition, and readers are 
requested fa inforn others of it and thus help ta assure that 
the greatest passible number of persons——both adults and 
vhildren—take advantage of the opportuntty to learn move of 
our Australian countryside and some of its unique inhabilaats. 
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Editorial: 


Victorian Fauna Survey 


In the “Director’s Column” of 
the July issue of Fur Feathers 
& Fins, the newsletter of the 
Fisheries and Wildlife Depart- 
ment, Mr. A. Dunbavin Butcher 
wrote: 

Very few organizations, particu- 
larly in the field of natural resources, 
are lane enough to meet all the de- 
mands inade wn them. The very veal 
assistance of lay groups such as the 
Altena. Survey Group of the Bird 
Observers Club ani the Fauna Survey 
Group of the Pield Naturalists Club, 
in the conservation of the wildlife of 
the State is grestly appreciated by 
the Department. 

However, uncoordinated lay 
groups da not always direct. their 
operations along the most eWfec- 
five lines, and it has been sug- 
peste that activities of all bodies 
such as the Fauna Survey Group 
should come more directly under 
the guidance of the Fisheries 
and Wildlife Department. We 
may look forward therefore to 
conferences on this aspect in the 
near future. 

The personnel and equipment 
ot the wildlife research group 
of the Department are being 
used at present mainly in the 
investigalion of matters of im- 

iste economic importance; 
but it ia felt by the Department 
and by naturalists alike, that 
more should be done towards 
ceneral conservation of native 
fauna. The Government ig there- 
fore considering a proposal that 
# section be added tu the wildlife 
research group, to study Vic- 
toria’s native animal life. Corn- 
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servation of any species can be 
implemented only if there is de- 
tailed knowledge of its distri- 
bution, habitat and habits. 

The greatest individual eon- 
tribution to our knowledge of 
local fauna is that mace by 
David Fleay during the "thirties 
and ‘forties. The record of his 
discoveries and observations 18 
embodied in a valuable series of 
articles in issues of the Naturat- 
ist of that period, 

The rediscovery of Leadbeat- 
tr’s Pussum, reported in the 
present issue of the Netteralist, 
must. rank as one of the high- 
lights in the story of fauna sur- 
veying in Victoria. The species 
had been sought, without resull, 
for over half a century. Fleay 
spent much time in the quest, in 
distant parts of the state. It is 
appropriate to record here that, 
on learning that the little possum 
fad been found, David Fleay 
wrote these comments: 

Wonderful news about Gymuobelt- 
deus! To think that our strenuous 
efforts of thirty years age were ex- 
pended hundreds of miles away, when 
all the time the quarry was on the 
doorstep! What a splendid piece of 
work; T’d love ta hear the detaile Tn 
the meantime, plesse convey heartiest 
congratniations Lo the dizeoverer, who- 
ever he may be, 

We are sure these sentiments 
will be shared by readers; and 
we trust thal, as our mammals 
receive further aLltention, there 
will be other stories of redis- 
covery and some of rehabilita- 
tion. _ 


~ 
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The Rediscovery 


By H, E, WILKINSON 


of Leadbeater’s Possum, 
Gymnobelideus leadbeateri McCoy 


Orily five specimens of this 
yery rare animal were known 
until this year, all of which are 
in the collections of the National 
Meseum of Victoris. Virtually 
nothing was known of its habits, 
and no trace of it had been found 
since 1909. Of recent years it 
has generally been considered to 
be extinct, bul ij has now been 
discovered living its the moun- 
tains near Marysville. 

This interesting little animal 
was discovered in July, 1867, in 
the Bass River valley of South 
Gippsland. The locality given is 
rather vague, being simply “the 
sceuh on' the banks of the Buss 
River, in Victoria", The species 
was described and named by 
Professor Frederick McCoy (8) 
as Gymnebelideus Leadbeater. 
This was a new genus, dis- 
tinguished from ils gliding rela- 
tives of the genus Peteurus by 
the absence of a ghding mem- 
brane. Petaurus was then known 
as Belideus, and “gymnus” 
means “naked”; so the namé re- 
fera to the lack of a membrane, 
but the derivation of Betideus 
is not clear. The specific name 
Was siven in honour of the then 
taxidermist at the National 
Museum, John Leadbeater. Me- 
Coy stated that “specimens of 
both sexes are preserved". but 
Rrazenor (1) found that the two 
specimens in the collevtions were 
males, Both are brown in colour. 

No other specimen was ob- 
tained until 1900, when Sir 
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Baldwin Spermeer purchased «a 
mounted one from a Melbourne 
dealer, and presented it to the 
National Museum. The locality 
was nol known, but it was 
theugzht to have come from the 
Bass River valley also, It was a 
male, brown in colour like the 
type specimens (1, 2). Spencer 
found a further mounted speci- 
men in the office of &, ¥. Mason, 
a Melbourre accountant, who 
apreed to present it to the 
Museum (1, 2). Infermalion 
about: it was not obtained at Lhe 
lime, and it was assumed Lo have 
come from the Bass River. It is 
grever than the other three 
specimens, and also dilffers in 
having the apical half of the tail 
black, The fifth specimen was 
received at the Museum in 1969, 
but, strange to say, was not 
correctly identified, and = re- 
mained in obscurity for several 
years, It had been sent from 
Mount. Wills in north-eastern 
Vicloria by A. G. Wilson and 
was a female which differed from 
the other four specimens in being 
erey, 

In 1921, Spencer (10) wrote 
that “the destruction of the 
seruh and foreat in the Bass 
River has resulted in the com- 
plete extermination of one of 
our most interesting marsupials, 
the little opgsaum-like Gymno- 
betideus leadbeotert. There are 
actually only four specimens of 
this extant, and it is extremely 
unlikely, owing lo its very lim- 
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ited area of distribution, that 
gny more will be found’. This 
view was widely held, and be- 
cause of the apparent restriction 
to the Bass River, the species 
was generally referred tu as the 
“Bass River Opossum", 

No real éffort to obtain infer- 
mation about the species was 
made until 193], when C. W. 
Brazenor became Mammalogist 
at the National Museum. While 
eing through the collections, he 
found the Mount Wills specimen 
and recognized that this was the 
first indication that the species 
ranged outside the restricted 
locality of the Bass River, It was 
apparent that it had survived 
well into the present century at 
Mount Wills, and that it prob 
ably could be found in other 
areas of suitable habitat in 
north-eastern Victoria. 

Brazenor (1) poblished x re- 
description of the species in 
1952, using all five specimens. 
He recorded that he had been 
able to contact F. V. Mason and 
had obtained the following in- 
formation regarding his speci- 
men. Tt had been taken “many 
years before”, nol from the Bass 
River a5 supposed, but “from 
the edge of the Koo-wee-rup 
Swamp (long before the swamp 
was drained) about three miles 
due south from Tynong railway 
station", He added: “We were 
felling a tree, and as it fell, the 
little animal came from a hollow 
bratich. — had never seén one 
before, although we had lived 
for many years on the place.” 
A search for the Wilson who had 
sent in the Mount Wills sprcimen 
had not been ao successful, 
though inquiries had extended 
from Orbost to Tallangatta (2). 
Howeyer, some time later, Tom 
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Hiimter, an old miner and trap- 
per from Tallangatta, wrote to 
the Museum. In 1909 he had 
been gold mnning at Sunnyside 
on Mount Wills, and had lived 
for @ while with Wilson, The 
Iaiter had seen a strange little 
pussum on the roof of their hut 
one wight, antl had shot it and 
sent it to the National Museum, 
Brazenor visited the spot with 
Hunter and although the hut 
had been burt, and only the 
base of the chimney remained, 
the locality was fixed as Sunny- 
side, Mount Wills, 4000 ft, abaye 
sea level (2). 

As the Bass River and Tynong 
localities had been cleared, the 
hunt. for Leadbeater's Possum 
was centred on the Mount Wills 
area, but it was not found, de- 
spite intensive investigation. 
David Wleay took an active part 
in the search, and records same 
of their experiences in his book, 
Gliders of the Gum Trees (6). 
Many other likely Tocalities in 
easlern Victoria were also 
searched, and reporta of the ani- 
mal from various localities were 
followed up, but ne evidence of 
its presence was found. 

As the years went by without 
any trace of the little posstim. 
the feeling grew that it was 
Probably extinct after all; in 
fact, it was placed on a list of 
marsupials “extinci, or almost 
certainly extinct’? by J. H, Cal- 
aby (5) last year, Most of those 
(nterested in our native mam- 
mals have honed for the re- 
discovery of the species, and 
Brazenor (2) expressed this 
view in 1946 in an article with 
the rather prophetic title, “Last 
Chapter to Come”. 

The only fossil evidence of 
former disteihulion is from re- 
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cent bone deposits in the Buchan 
area, recorded by N. Wakefield 
(18, 14) last year. He recorded 
57 individuals of Leadbeater’s 
Possum from an owl deposit in 
the Pyramids Cave near Mur- 
rindal, and two from a native 
cat den, also at the Pyramids. 
Only the two specimens from 
the native cat den and one of 
those from the Pyramids Cave 
are white, while the others, 
which he regards as older, are 
reddish. He commented: “Our 
skeletal records indicate that it 
was not uncommon originally 
about Murrindal and that it sur- 
vived there probably at least 
until towards the end of last 
century. Possibly the species is 
not yet extinct.”” Wakefield fur- 
ther suggested that the fossil 
phalangerid Palaeopetaurus ele- 
gans, described by R. Broom (4) 
in 1895, from Wombeyan in New 
South Wales, may be Gymno- 
belideus leadbeateri. The records 
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from Murrindal lend weight to 
the suggestion made by Brazenor 
(2) that Leadbeater’s Possum 
might be found ‘in the forested 
mountains of south-eastern New 
South Wales”. 

About two years ago, I began 
a mammal survey of the Heales- 
ville - Warburton - Marysville 
ranges. When the Fauna Survey 
Group of the Field Naturalists 
Club of Victoria was formed, 
this became one of the group 
projects. On April 3 this vear, 
the Cumberland Valley, eleven 
miles east of Marysville, was 
visited.* 

About an hour after dark, a 
small grey possum was seen low 
down on the trunk of a Black- 
wood (Acacia melanoxylon). It 
turned and climbed quickly into 
the upper foliage, hesitated for 
a while, then jumped across to 
a neighbouring tree and dis- 
appeared from view. When first 
seen it was thought to be a Sugar 
Glider (Petaurus breviceps) but, 
as it climbed, a very different 
kind of tail was seen. Instead of 
the broad, fluffy tail of Petaurus, 
it had a long, thin tail, bushing 
out towards the tip, and I sud- 
denly realized that it was pro- 
bably a Leadbeater’s Possum— 
not in some remote part of the 
state, but in a well-known tourist 
spot only seventy miles from 
Melbourne. 

Although the tail was the only 
diagnostic feature seen clearly, 
it was enough to suggest a very 
exciting possibility, one which I 


*The party included R. F. Lees and A. Son- 
nenberg. 
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had very much in mind while on 
the way to Marysville some 
three hours later. A nightjar 
flew in front of the ear and 
perched in a tree ai the sule of 
the road, It flew off as soon aa 
the ear was stopped, ta pet a 
better look at it, hut this did not 
matter in the least, becyuse a 
pair of eves reflected in the spot- 
fight beam proved tu belong to 
a small possum, very simular to 
the one seen earlier in the even- 
ing. This time u Very good view 
of the animal was obtained, and 
it was kept under observation 
for about ten minutes, Although 
brownish grey in colour, it 
closely resembled the first une, 
and the absence of a glidinyr 
membrane showed thal it was 
definitely not Petauvrys. Its size, 
build and markings readily dis- 
tinguished it from any other 
small mammals with whieh it 
could possibly have been con- 
fused, and it seemed very pro- 
hable that these two unimals 
were indeed the long-lost Lead- 
beater’s Possum, 

Te obtain further evidence, 
and photographs if possible, [ 
returned Lo the area on April 8, 
with David Woodruff of the 
Fatoa Survey Group. Concen- 
trating on ihe area where the 
second one had been seen, we 
were fortunate enough 10 see 
three, and, Since all of [hese were 
prey, they were obviously dis- 
tinct from ihe brownish one seen 
previnusly, The first of the Chree 
Was seen just after dark, de- 
scentling: a tall Mountain Ash 
(Rvealuptys  requansy, When 
shout fifteen feet from the 
ground, it jumped to a sapling 
about five fect away, and quickly 
disappeared from view, Three 
hours later, and over a quarter 
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of a mile away, two more were 
seen in Silver Wattle (Acacio 
deathata). One disappeared with- 
in a few seconds, but the other 
jumped ta + Mountain Ash limb 
and “froze, It was kept under 
observition for about twenty- 
five minutes, antl several colour 
photographs were taken of it, 
using a 185 mm. telephoto lens, 
The closest the cumera could be 
taken was fonrlecn feet, and the 
photoyraphs are therefore not 
particularly clear. TTowever, they 
are the fieat pictures ever taken 
of a living Leadbeater’s Possum, 
and three of them are published 
for that reason. The half-tone 
enlargements were prepared 
from the original transparencies 
by F. E, Guy of the School of 
Photoyraphy, Reval Melbeurne 
Institute of Technology. 
Leadbeater’s Possum is Stmi- 
Jae in size and general appear- 
unce to the Sugar Glider (Pet- 
eurkes breviceps) but is readily 
distinguished by the tack of a 
fliding membrane, the structure 
of the feet. and the very vharae- 
teristic tail. Although the under- 
surfave is white in both species 
und sharply divided from the 
colour of the dorsal surface, 
Guimvobelidens does not show 
the folded black membrane edge 
so characteristic of the glider. 
One of the Marysville animals 
showed = tendency towurds the 
brown colour of the Bass River 
specimens, but all the others 
were clear grey, rather like 
Petaneas bereviceps, but without 
the bluish tinge usually exhi- 
hited by the latter, A very im- 
portant difference between the 
two species lies m the structure 
of the feet, Gyimnobelidews has 
“spatulate” «iits, with shart 
vlawa unm the hands and feet, 
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which contrast with the narrow 
digits and long claws of the 
glider. The tail is very charac- 
teristic in Gymnobelideus, and 
may be the same colour as the 
body, or darker, and have a 
more or less lighter tip. It is 
quite different in shape from 
that of Petaurus, which is broad 
and fluffy, almost as wide as the 
body at the base, and tapering 
towards the tip. In Gymnobeli- 
deus the tail is short-haired for 
the basal third of its length, but 
becomes increasingly bushy to- 
wards the tip, and on the under- 
surface there is a distinct groove 
which consists of a region of 
shorter hairs. The tail is notice- 
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Leadbeater’s 
Possum, 
photographed 
near 
Marysville 


The three 
pictures 

of this 
animal, 
reproduced 
here, were 
taken in 
Mountain Ash 
forest at an 
altitude of 
3000 feet, 
Note the 
bushed-out 
terminal 
portion of 
the tail. 


ably longer than the length of 
head and body. Approximate 
measurements are head and body 
5-6 inches, and tail 7-8 inches. 
Gymnobelideus has a_ dorsal 
stripe, but it terminates on the 
forehead, instead of continuing 
down to the nose as in Petaurus. 
The fur is much shorter than 
that of the glider, and one effect 
of this is to make the ears of 
Gymnobelideus seem very much 
larger, though in fact they are 
not much different. 

Fifteen sightings of Gymno- 
belideus leadbeateri have been 
made at the Marysville locality 
since the original discovery in 
April. A specimen was collected 
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Leadheater'’s. Possum, Marysville. 
Note the spatulate digits and the 
facial markings, in particular the 
termination of the dorsal stripe. 


by the National Museum shortly 
after the discovery was reported, 
and a live one was caught early 
in June by R. M. Warneke of 
the Fisheries and Wild Life De- 
partment, and N. A. Wakefield. 
This animal has settled down 
very well in captivity, and is 
being closely studied. It is too 
early yet to attempt to assess 
the status of the species in the 
Marysville area, but it is hoped 
that it will be found present in 
sufficient numbers to remove any 
fears of extinction. 
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Wildflower Pictures 


The third series of wildflower cards 
is available from the South Australian 
Museum. There are six “jumbo size” 
ecards, depicting the subjects three- 
fifths natural size, and the price of 
the set. is 3/5 posted. The following 
flowers are shown: 


Vict. Nat. 77 (8): 


road- 
and 


Eremophila maculata, from 
side between Wilcannia 
Broken Hill. 

Olearia ciliata, from roadside near 
Keith, S.A. 

Prostanthera aspalathioides, from 
roadside near Little Desert, Vic. 

Boronia filifolia, Waitpinga, S.A. 

Correa reflexa rubra, Mt. Compass, 


S.A. 
Acacia aneura, cultivated at Black- 
wood, S.A. 
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Microscopists’ Corner 


Microscope for the Entomologist 


We were recently wsket to recem- 
mend a suitable micrescope for the 
entomologist. This is not easily dune. 
as the type of mierostope anid equap- 
ment neetled is determined by the 
work to be undertaken. 

If the chief purpose is the collection 
and classification of insects, with np 
attempt at fime detail drawing, then 
a simple Greenough binocular, with 
marnification up to “100, is adequate. 
This gives a beuutifully stereoscopic 
effect and is suitable for freehand 
drawtngs of the insects. 

If, however, one desires to take 
necurate dvawings, with a camera 
lucida, of the external structure, then 
& simple monocular instrament with 
magnifications up to 100% should be 
olvained. i should be equipped with 
“2k, SS and 1M obsectives. and 
x5 and 10 oculars, 

A substae condenser is not npr- 
mally required with these low powers; 
the concave mirror is adequate. Pra- 
vision should be made for top hghting. 
The simplest is two electrvic Lorches 
simply mounted on two little stands, 
to diwect a beam of light from each 
torrh onto the object frem apposite 
sides. We stress this point as Lhe lwo 
sources will prevent heavy shadows 
which ereate fatse images, Light fram 
one direction, such us from a window 
or reading lamp, ts nol suitable. Fur- 
ther detains on ithuminating opaque 
objects can be found in past issues 
of The Minrascepe and nther publi- 
cations. 

Shpuld the entomologist desire to 
study the minute anatomy of the in- 
sect, then the finest microscope and 
aceessaries that the pocket will allow 
are desirable. A binovular is not 
necessary, thongh some find jit very 
confortable to use. It should also have 
an interchangeable monoculat lady 
fer use with the camera luckla ar fow 
photomicrography. 

Here again the quality of the micro- 
scope stand cannot be uver-empha- 
sized. We have recently tested some 
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new objectives which appeared un- 
satisfactory of the new microscppe 
with whith they were supplied. On 
our own English stands, the lenses 
performed adequately, while our per 
fevt lenses failed on the new stand— 
due in the mechanical inaccuracies of 
(hat. instrument, 

To cover the whale runge of ento- 
maloey, one should be equipped with 
both the Greenongh binocular and a 
yood research mreroscope, jus an 
adequate knewledve of microscopic 
Lechnique, 


Note: Quenes and articles ore in- 
Wited, For personal replies. please 
enclose stamped addressed envelope 


fie Vietoria 
AAW 40e0) 


Streel, Sandringham, Vieieiia 


Notes on the Lyrebird’s 
Song 


Tt is yeywetted that. when Lracing 
the note scove which appeared on 
page 30 of the Kiet, Naf. of June, 
196L. the following «missions were 
made; 


L. Aeeuinpasiinent to jumps: The 
sign of a t (vretchety pause is miss- 
ings wt the end of the first and of the 
gecond tar in the top row asl al the 
beyinniny of the third bar in the 
hottem row; and the sien “8x6 2. 27, 
incicaling: w lift of three pelaves, was 
ormitted. 


¢. Cymbals: Sign “f" is twissime 
at the bewinning of the first bar, and 
the fign of a 2 (minim) pause igs 
missing in both bars in the top raw 
after the crotchet, 

3. Castanea; Sipn “mt is inissing 
ab ihe beginning of the har 


Rewlers are advised tu cnter these 
in their copies, to make the score 
right. 

—K. C. HALA 
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THE ~ 
BY-Wa 


ae + 
W ith: the Editor 


These columns are available each month for 


your nature 


notes and querics, Address your correspondence to the Editor, 


“Victorian Naturalist”, 


Habits of Skinks 


Referring to the notes on 
skinks in these columns of the 
Naturalist of June last, Miss 
Moira Pye of Croydon has made 
these comments: 


Skinks in these parts are extremely 
shy, so that, in five years of residence 
here, I have not come to know them; 
but those near Lorne, though similar 
in appearance, seem to have a dif- 
ferent outlook. One lived in the wall 
of an outdoor kitchen. If anyone 
slapped a march-fly, he was quick to 
collect it. Once he had twelve within 
an hour. 

When these flies were busy round 
my ankles one sunny day, I stretched 
out my foot to him and he, grasping 
the idea, took up a sentry position on 
my instep. Another time, he was under 
a low table, when a fly began to pace 
up and down the top of it. He fol- 
lowed its movement with his head, 
though it was invisible to him, and 
then made for the leg nearest its 
halting place. He was halfway up 
when I slapped a fly that had bitten 
me. He watched my hand, alert as a 
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P.O. Box 21, 


Noble Park, Victoria. 


dog waiting for a stick to be thrown, 

and jumped for it when I tossed it. 
A fly in the hand was worth two on 
the table to that shrewd fellow. 

I tried giving one of the skinks a 
small grub, such as were on the iron- 
bark leaves, in gruesome bundles like 
half-ripe bananas. He stalked it, 
lunged and caught it by the middle. 
Then he trotted off to a sandstone 
slab, and ground off first one end of 
his ghastly “spitter’’ and then the 
other. The rest he swallowed, 

It is noticeable that skinks ean 
learn by experience, which I suppose 
accounts for their behaviour differing 
in different localities. The skinks have 
more brains for size than most of us, 
as the note from Waite testifies. 


Orchids of the Bega District 


A letter from Mr. Ian Mat- 
thias of Bega, in south-eastern 
New South Wales, makes com- 
ment on some orchids which he 
has observed this year in the 
vicinity. Among them are Den- 
drobium speciosum (Rock Or- 
chid), D. striolatwm (Streaked 
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Rock Orchid) and Sareanthus 
tridentatus (Tangle Grehid)— 
three of the five epiphytic species 
thal occur in Victoria. Ile men- 
tions also Avianthus fornicatus 
(Pixiecaps), Dendrobium jrig- 
toniformis (Dagger Orchid) and 
Cymbidium suave, One wonders 
if hotsnists will eventually locate 
any of these three in the Cape 
Howe Ranges or adjoining areas, 
to the east of Mallacoota Inlet, 
and so add them to the census of 
Vietorian plants, 


A Snake Note 


Snakes are sometimes vb- 
served in water, and they are 
able to swim quita well. Here is 
an observation on the subject, 
submitted by Mr. A. R, Tinckam 
of Cuonrord, New South Wales: 


On January 2 last, several mem- 
bers of the Bird Observera Club, on 
an excurajon to the Lerderderg River, 
Natical a snake in the water. The 
upper part of its bady rested against 
a small boulder, and its lead was 
slightly above the surface. 

It was a yery warm day, with a 
hot northerly breese, and the snake 
was apparently trying, to keep cool, 
On being disturbed, it awam 4 short 
distance under water, which was about 
en Iyot deep, remaitied still fur a Few 
minutes, then slowly swam ia the 
opposite bank and glided ints th 
uttdlargrcowth. - 

When one of the party-crossed the 
yiceam to Jotahe the snake for photo. 
graphic purposes, it slid slowly lack 
into water no more than several 
inches deep, wher# it remained with 
its body on the pebbly bed and part 
of tts head above water, apparectly 
t breathe. [n that position it was 
miQeh pllutographed, The streak of 
red on the underside of ite budy indi- 
cated that it was a Black Snake. 


Snakes do not need to breathe 
continually, as birds ard mam- 
mals do; and they sumetimes 
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remain completely submerged 
in water for long periods. Being 
so-called “cold-blooded" animals, 
reptiles become warm or cold 
internally, according to the tem- 
nerature of their surroundines, 
Perhaps the snake at Lerderderg 
found the day uncomfortably 
hot, and endeavoured to cool 
down by immersing itself in the 
stréam; but it may have been 
siinply a case of taking reTuge 
in the water, for concealment. 


Rainbow and Cockatoos 


This note comes from Mrs. 
1. P. Hanks of Black Rock: 


On a misly aiternoun in March we 
were driving slong Ballarat Read, 
where it overleaks the Werribee Garge, 
when we saw an unusual and beauti- 
ful sight. At leas a thousand White 
CuckaLoos ware there, half feeding on 
a paddock of younsr preen crop, while 
the others hud settled on some tull 
trecs down the slope of the pete, 
fiving them the appesranee af having 
barst into blossem. 

Suddenly the birds on the crop tose 
in unison and joined the others on 
the trees. At the same mament, an 
are wf rainbow appeared on the mist 
and enveloped the whole fieck. We 
nat, foaking fount mm the rambaw, 
and waxed while it lasled, thinking of 
the ines by W, H, Davies! 


“A rainbow and a oueckoo's sone 
May never come together 4eain , . - 


“Victorian Aboriginal Axe 
Stone” — Correction 


In the Jist of references with the 
article of this name last month {rof, 
Viet. Net 78: 75), after "Thomas, 
T. &. (1993)", the title “Sonvees vf 
Ruck3 Used by the Aborigines for Axe 
Making” should be doletud, 


Sacred Rocks 


By A, Massoua 


of the Aborigines 


The impulse of singling out 
unusual natural features, such 
as caves or standing rocks, trees, 
or rivers as objects of sperial 
regard appears to be inborn in 
mankind. The Australian abori- 
gines were no exceplion to this 
rule, and believed such natural 
phenamena to be the special work 
of ancestral spirits. or the abode 
of the spirit itself. 

In Victoria many such places 
exist, but with very few excep- 
tions the legends or beliefs con- 
nected with them have not been 
recorded, Exceptions include a 
point on the mainland which is 
wbout opposite Lady Juha Perey 
Tsland, where the spirits of Lhe 
dead found transport to the land 
beyond: the cave near Cape 
Schanek, which was made by 
Runjil, the Creator; the Lal Lal 
Falls on the Moorabonl, where 
Bunjil lived: and the frighlening 
Lo-an's country, un the way to 
Wilson's Promontory, where the 
aborigines had to Lake all neces- 
sary Precautions and go through 
superstitious practices in order 
nat to be harmed by Lo-an (or 
Loo-errn), As a cunlinuation of 
the geries of articles dealing with 
the aboriginal antiquities of Vic. 
toria, 2 few of these sacred 
places will be described, 

In this paper two hitherto 
unrecorded rocks are brought 
to notice and their ussociated 
legends are retold, 
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The Red Rock of Metung 


At Shaving Point, close to the 
road skirting Lake King, and 
within sight of the picturesque 
little township of Metung, a 
large red rock protrudes from 
the water. Around it are a num- 
ber of smaller rocks, which 
originaliy must. have formed 
part of a porphyritic rock body 
from which they were probably 
detached by water action. Be- 
cause of its reddish colour, and 
as it is the only free atanding 
rock in the vicinity, ii atlracta 
the attention of the passing 
traveller. It is the Red Rock of 
Metung. 

Tlaw this rock got there is told 
in an interesting legend once 
current among the local tribe, 
the Kurnai (khwrnui = men). 
This lefend is connected with 
the deep-rooted belief existing 
amongst many of the seouth- 
easlucn tribes, that if a dog is 
heard speaking the hearer is 
immediately turned into stone. 
Rriefly it is as follows; 

A large mob of Kurnai was 
once camped at a place ualled 
Metung un the north shore of 
Narran, the Moon, as the abori- 
gines called Lake King. They 
were living on fish which they 
caught in grass nets by day, or 
speared in the shallows hy night 
with the light of great bark 
torches which the men carried 
with them as they waded about 
or stand upright Io the eannes. 
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One morning they had a preat 
haul of fish, and shouted to the 
women in the camp across the 
bay to tell of their success. The 


woman shouted back "Yukha 
toon" (well said) and set about 
making fires of didybianga (seed 
cunes of the sheouk) and bark 
with which to cook the fish. 

Soon all were seated in a circle 
around the fires, enjoying the 
fish, for once forgeiful of their 
dogs, who shivered on their 
haunches and crept nearer, 
whining, in the hope that a stray 
head, at least, would come their 
way. 

The Kurnai took no notice of 
them, and kept feasting, when 
suddenly one of the dogs, who 
could not stand it any longer, 
heran to speak: “You greedy 
Kurnai, why have we no fish?’ 
it suid, and all heard it. Instantly 
the whole camp was turned into 
stone, and stands as a red rock 
in thut spot by the shores of 
Lake King to this day. Ever 
after, this rock was referred to 
as Walluny, ''The Rock’. and 
was pointed out to the children 
of the Kurnai as an example of 
what might befall them if they 
were vreedy and thoughtless. 
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The Sacred Rocks at Clematis 


On page 400 of Native Tribes 
uf South Hast Australia, A. W. 
Howitt states that ‘near Dantle- 
nong there is a rock on which 
the Ngaruk-willam clansmen of 
the Wurunjerri tribe used to 
place Jeafy boughs when voing 
out hunting kangaroos to ensure 
a good catch”. In a manuscript 
published by J. G. Frazer in 
Native Races of Australasia, and 
no doubt referring to the same 
Joeality, Mary Howitt, A. W. 
Howitt's daughter, stated that 
TWO rocks near the Dandenong 
Ranges represent Djurt-djurt 
and Thara, the sons of Bunjil, 
and that native hunters would 
“break fresh boughs from the 
trees and strin the leaves off, 
and place them beneath the twigs 
in front of the rovks, after which 
they felt certain of a plentiful 
supply of kangaroos". 

The whereabouts of this, or 
these. rocks was unknown to me 
until I] chanced to see a passage 
in Karly Days at Berwick, by 
N. E, Beaumont and J, FP. Cur- 
van, These authors stated that 
“Att ald aboriginal named King 
Mirree used to visit Narre War- 
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rén North at odd times, and he 
spoke of Rakl Hill, near Mr. 
Kerr's property, a® being hal- 
lowed ground, No hunting was 
allowed there, for what reason 
is unfortunately not known". 

Bal! Hill is close to Welling- 
ton Road, not far from the Para- 
dise Hotel at what is now Clem- 
alis. The Mr. Kerr referred to 
by King Mirree was Patrick 
Kerr, an early selector on Wel- 
lington Road, father of Thomas 
Kerr, Melbourne City Courcil- 
Jor, and not Hamill Kerr, of 
Aurs, Narre Warren North, 
father of Ferntree Gully Shire 
Cyuuncillor R, H. Kerr, after 
whom Kerr Park was named, 
This somewhat ¢eomplicated my 
researches. 

Bald Hill is pow owned by 
My. H, J. P. Macipan, farmer, 
who bullt his house on the top 
of ihe hill, On the eastern flank 
of this hill the ground falla 
rapidly until, about two hundred 
yards from the house. it levels 
out inte a flat-topped Willock, 
only to fall aguin to the ereek 
after which it begins its rise to 
the top of the hill opposite. This 
flal-topped hillock is a conspiec- 
uous feature in the valley thus 
formed, and can be seen from 
all the surrounding countryside. 

In a very prominent position 
on this hillock a rock emerges 
from the round. [t is a roughly 
circular cone, measuring fifteen 
feet three inches at ifs lonzest 
axis by thirteen feet six inches 
at its shortest, and rising to a 
blunt point five feet three inches 
above ground level, Upon closer 
investigutiun tl is seen that it is 
ringed br a number of smaller 
stones, It is not known if these 
stones were (leposited by nature, 
ur jf they were brought by man 
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and placed ‘there, This cone is 
such 4 distinet Jandmark that it 
could net have passed unnoticed 
by the aborigines, I feel sure 
that this is the rock, referred to 
by Howitt, against which the 
Nearuk-willam® placed theil’ 
leafy boughs 

What then of Mary Howitt’s 
TWO rocks, Djurt-djurt and 
Thara? About halfway between 
the Madigan house and the conic 
rock there sre three slabs of 
yranite barely protruding above 
the surface of the ground. They 
are Jying side by side. The lar- 
gest is in the ventre, and mea- 
gures twelve feet in length by 
four feet ten inches in width. 
On the southern side of it lies 
the second-largest slab, measur- 
ing nine feet four inches in 
length by three feet ten inches 
in width. The smallest of the 
three ig on the eustern side of 
the largest. und measures four 
feet one inch in length by one 
Foot five inches in width. The 
peculiarity of these three rocks 
lies in the fuct that while the 
central and largest is just a slab 
of stone, the {wo smaller could, 
with a little stretch of imagina- 
tion, puss for two bodies Jying 
on their backs. This illusion is 
emphasized by each having a 
protuberance at one extremity 
which looks like a roughly hewn 
face. These are natural forma- 
tions and not man-made, The 
larger of these faces measures 
twenty inches by fourteen, and 
{he smaller eiyrhteen by fourteen. 
The larger is now broken in two, 
4nd the pleces hive moved a little 
apart from eavh other 

I feel sure that the two smal- 
ler rocks represent Djurt-djurt 
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and Thara, and the third and 
largest their camp fire, This 
then is the hill, and these are the 
racks associated with the legend 
of haw men obtained fire. re- 
eorded by Brough Smyth in The 
Aborigines of Victoria, as being 
current among the Wurunjerri, 
ay Yurra Tribe. It will be noticed 
that Djurt-djurt and Thara are 
hot spelled quite this way in the 
legend, and that they are not 
ssid to be the sons of Bunjil, but. 
simply “ood men". These dif- 
ferences are just tribal varia- 
tions, 

The legend states that u 
woman named Kar-ak-ar-ook 
was the only one who could make 
fire, which she kept tn her dig- 
wing stick. Waung, the Crow. 
induced her to kill some snakes 
with this stick, and when it 
broke he stole the fire which 
issued from it. However, he ws 
greedy, and kept it for himself. 
Now Bunjil, the Creator, gath- 
ered all the blacks and caused 
them to speak harshly to Waung. 
Waung became afraid, and threw 
the fire amongst the assembled 
blacks. Everyone picked up some 
fire and left. Techert-tchert and 
Trarr also took some, and with 
it set fire to the grass around 
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Waung to burn him. However, 
Waung, the Crow, flew away. 
Tchert-tchert and Trarr were 
burnt instead, and “are now two 
large stones at the foot of the 
Dan-den-ong mountain”, 

The version of this legend, by 
the Bunurong or Western Port 
tribe, is as follows: 

Two women were attacked by 
snakes and fought them with 
their digging sticks. At last one 
of the sticks. broke and fire came 
out of it. Waung, the Crow, 
snatched the fire and flew off 
with it. Two young blacks, 
Toordt and Trrar flew after the 
Crow and caught it. The Crow 
dropped the fire, and the whole 
country was burnt, Toordt and 


Trrar were burnt. Pund-jel came 


down from the sky and told the 
blacks, ‘now you have fire, do 
not lose it”. By and by the blacks 
lost the fire, winter came, the 
blacks were cold, the snakes 
multiplied. At length the woman 
Kar-ak-ar-ook came down from 
the sky. She started killing 
snakes with her Jong digging 
stick, In striking one the stick 
broke, and fire eame forth. 
Waung, the Crow, again flew off 
with it, Toordt and Trrar came 
down from the sky. They traced 
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the Crow and the fire to a moun- 
tain called Nunnerwoon. They 
took the fire and brought it back 
to the blacks. On the way they 
had to keep the fire alight by 
feeding it with bark pulled off 
trees, as is usually done by abo- 
rigines when they are travelling. 
Trrar returned safely. Toordt 
went to his home in the sky and 
came back no more. He was 
burnt to death on a mountain 
called Munnio, where he had 
kindled a fire in order to keep it 
alight. This fire he kindled close 
to a tree called Melloan. 

Not much can be added, al- 
though one point needs explain- 
ing. It is stated by the Howitts 
that leafy boughs were placed 
on or in front of the rocks, to 
ensure a good catch of kanga- 
roos. This is in keeping with 
primitive magic the world over. 
The Kangaroo spirit would have 
to be placated by an offering, so 
as not to incur his wrath by the 
destruction of one of his pro- 
geny. Examples of this nature 
can be quoted from all parts of 
the world, but one will suffice. 


Djurt-djurt 
lying in front 
of the fire: 
Thara is 
behind the 
fire. 
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In the eastern United States, the 
Huron Indians always made 
token offerings to the spirit of 
the sapling before it was cut 
down to make a bow. 

Another point of interest is 
that in the legend the name of 
Bald Hill on which Toordt was 
burnt, is given as Munnio. This, 
in the native language, means 
“‘Ashes”’. Close to the rocks the 
tree called Melloan must have 
stood. There is no trace of it 
now. It probably disappeared in 
a bush fire of long ago. The 
mountain called Nunnerwoon, 
where Waung, the Crow, hid the 
fire has not yet been located. 
Here is a chance for amateur 
investigators. 


Note: Howitt mentions ONE rock, 
but his daughter told of TWO (rep- 
resenting Djurt-djurt and Thara— 
who were apparently regarded as in- 
termediaries with the Kangaroo An- 
cestor), against which natives placed 
sticks before going hunting. I would 
accept the latter version, in which case 
the conic rock would seem to represent 
Waung, the Crow, not the Kangaroo 
Ancestor. 
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MICROFOSSILS 


A yhidrefossil may be defined as 
“sny fossil fusaally smell) whose 
distinguishing chapneteristies are best 
studied by means of the micrascope” 
(Jones, 1954). The discovery a? the 
mictustope by Anton Leeuwenhoek in 
LOO lad ta the examination of tiny 
fossil shells fram various European 
Tertiary sediments. However, micry- 
paloeottoligy, ae reeognized today, is 
scarcely fifty years old Tho vse of 
mierofossils, in the search far econa- 
mic comoiodtties such aa water and 
wil, INereases as Knawkedgve progresses. 

In recent years a field of miiero- 
palaeantalagy has developed, in which 
extremely Jugh magnificalivns have 
been used to study foseil-bearing 
sediments, The use of the electron 
mirrosvope has shown that there ac- 
eur microfossils whase a¥crage size 
is less than to micron ("fi milli- 
metre}. Fossil Useteria have heen 
fyund in oil shales, iron ores, Tee- 
stones, fossi} plant remains, hones 
and unprolites. 


Preparation 

in the felel, the work uf the micrt- 
palaeontolugisL usually consists of 
vollecting, not fossils, but samples of 
Tock which he believes contin the 
required Fossils in suifiofenl oumbers 
and in 2 satisfaclory state af preser- 
vation, The wide variety of sediments 
eamtalning omicrofassily demands a 
quniber of diferent tresitinente in 
order to free the specimens fram Lhe 
KuETdUEding matrix, As 4 Tule, rocks 
vontainiie eaecrefessds have ta he 
broken up, and ¢laya and siltstones 
washed, im order to I'vee the fossils. 
Fluweverc, eare must be tuken, and 
the minimum of rushing, eolling, 
agitating, boiling and si¢ving dens, su 
that specimens are not troken, 


Claamificution 

Tr has recently been put forweed 
again -although criticized in some 
quartets--thitt simple. oane-eejled 
plants und animals should be placed 
ina pew kingelor called Protivte 
(Haekel, L866; Moore, 1959), This 
new kingdom includes single-celled 
oryanigms Lurmerly grouped with the 
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By E. M. Davies 


plalils (in the phyiuim ‘Challophyts), 
and those forrterly classified with the 
animals in the phpylun: Protozas, as 
well as several problematical groups. 
Many of these organlsms,! havin 
theiy Fossil repltesentatives iq sedi- 
Mmentary rocks, such as the Spongio- 
Stromara (hme seerecting algae) 
chatuphytes (lime se¢reting stalked 
plants), Dagellates, diatoms, radio- 
latvia, and foraminifera, all of which 
raid both animal and plant charac- 
ers. 


Forwmini era 


Poraminifera o¢eur in great abun- 
dance in the sea, being found at all 
depths-and latitudes in the recent scas 
(Gluessner, 1945). As Tossils they 
aceur in marine sedimentary rocks of 
all periods from the Cambrian (7) 
ta the present. Maay important gea- 
logies! formations in the world con. 
sist largely of theie remains. Glibi- 
Becina vere covers 35°¢ of the ocean 
floor, and the sands af mary tropical 
beaches are made up almost entirely 
of foraminiferal teste Prraminifers 
constitute by far the midst tmpurtant 
ursup of microfossis, heir special 
imipurtauice in slratigraphie yvonation 
of rocks pahdtrated In deep borifigs 
has become especially recognized in 
the ctltse Of pelyoleuim axplivativen. 

The jiving foraminifer eousists of 
an amoeba-like cell which sends out 
pseudopadia through the perforations 
in 168 eWilinwus, arcnaeeous ur val- 
careous shell, The petidopodia BEYTG 
fer locomotion and for capturing food 
whith usually camaishs oF diatoms ane 
other algac, either alive or in a state 
of decay, Most Tamiles are marine, 
bub Some have beeame adapled to Jife 
ia brackish water, in lagoons and 
rertain takes, and seme sre found in 
the jomund water af desert wells in 
Aaia and Norih Africa, Envireument 
has 2 direct inflluenrs tn the distri- 
bation ot Cusamiirufers, the type af 
sea iloor often being an important 
fartar. Variations in the amount of 
Hight, unl the cheneal and pirysical 
propertios of sca water, also intiuence 
distribution. The effect of environs 
iment ypusl have been equally strony 
in past ages 
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Ostracods 


Ostraceds or “water fleas" ave bi- 
valved arthvopods that live oth in 
marine and fresh waters, As mitro- 
fossils they are serond in importance 
to the foraminifera. They have efeat 
stratigraphic sleniGeance, Most genera 
and specles have short vertical ranges 
and wide geographic distribution, 
making them valuable index fossils. 
Their shells are common |r shales, 
matis arid limestones. from lower 
Ordovician to the present. 

The ostraznds, like all erustacesns, 
shed their culcareous-chitinous exo- 
skeleton several times curing growth. 
These melted carapaces [or instars) 
commonly occur with the adult akele- 
tans af microfosails, Some forms are 
free-swiniming, some bettom-dwellers, 
while others barrow in the pettem 
muds. The curupace tanges from 
C5 mm. to ¢ mm, in letgeth and con- 
sists of Lwo valves held together by 
tranverse adductor muscles. The vary- 
ing patterns of muscle scars are a 
diagnostic feature, The valves show 
diferent types and dererets of shape 
anid vf ornamentation. The shells are 
perforated by tiny pores. 

On ths female carapace there are 
hemispherical or ovoid bulges in 
which the unborn youne até éatried. 
These breed pouches are well devel- 
oped in certajn Palseozalc genera, and 
have been demonstrated, by means of 
thin 2ections, to contain embryonic 
astracods, 


Conrodartits 


Since their discovery in the Ordo 
vieian of Baltic Rusaia in 1856, pro- 
bably to single group of Mitrofossiis 
has been the subject of wreater con+ 
troversy than the conodonts, They are 
minute, toothlike and plate-like fos- 
sils found in racks renging from the 
Orduvician 40 Triassic. There is a 
wide diversity in the shape and size, 
the largest having a length of slizhtly 
over Zomm.. and they are uzually a 
traniglueent amber-browy colour, 
Warm mandibles, called sealecadonts, 
differ fram conodonts in being eam- 
posed of chitinows and siliceous mat- 
erial. Conadunts are pood index fos- 
sils in many Palaeozcic formatians, 
their smal] size and resistance to 
weather makes. them uaeful in the 
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correlation of surface and subsurface 
formations. They accur im greater 
abundance im shales riell in organic 
mintter than in atiy other rook type, 
buc ars found also In sandstones, 
lmestanes and cherts. 

The ‘zeological relatianships and 
function of conodonts are \ndeter- 
mined. They bave been considered bo 
belong to the fishes, gastropods, 
worms, crustaceans and cephalopeds. 
it is believed, however, that they are 
part of a vertebreate animal because 
they ure vompesed of phosphate of 
lime, are frequently attiched to bone- 
like material, and have been found in 
Bssociftion with remains of verte- 
brates, Conodants are capable of re- 
juvenating broken or lost parts, aod 
they may have functioned as internal 
supports for tissues within the bodies 
of certain fishes, such as gills (Moore, 
Lalicker and Fisher, 1952). They have 
two different types of internal struc 
tire: fibrous and lamjnar- The genera 
are gréuped into suborders and fami- 
lies according to the internal arranye- 
went and othér characteristics, 

Connadents have been found in the 
Ordivician of the Broome area, West- 
ern Avétralla, and in other placee in 
this continent, 


Diatons 


Diatome are minute solitary or 
colantal one-celled planta which secrete 
# «siliceous cess consisting of two 
valves or frustules, the epivalys fit- 
Ling elighthy over the hypevalve in 
the manner of a Ud Atting a pill-lox. 
The shape and ofnamentation vary 
considerably but, generally speaking, 
mazine diatams are circular aor dis- 
eoldal, while non-mavine fornis are 
elongate The oldest identifiable 
marine farms are fouud in upper 
Cretacenis rocks and the oldest non- 
marine in early Tertinvy Jseustrine 
sediments. The literature lists monerh 
and fossil diatoma as comprising 600 
genera and 20,000 species. Whereas 
corals and moluses (animal life) are 
characteristic of the trupical seas, 
diatoms (plant life) are characteristic 
af the frigid seas, Modern diateme 
contribute hunyily to the secdtinentar 
cover of the ocean Haar in the Arctic 
and Antarctic desans, particularly Ehe 
jutter where there Is such a ne 
expanse of water. Diatomes also vecur 
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at great altitudes such as in the 
Himalayas, Andes and European Alps. 
When the water in which they live 
dries up, the diatoms form an im- 
palpable dust which may be dispersed 
over great distances by the wind. 
Diatomaceous earth is useful as a 
mild abrasive, and a filtering medium 
and absorbent. Victorian diatomites 


are of fresh or brackish water origin. 
Of several deposits associated with 
Cainozoic basalts in central Victoria, 
probably the largest is that of Lillicur, 
in the 


Avoca district. Diatoms in 


marine and non-marine sediments are 
of limited use for correlation pur- 
poses but are of considerable value in 
interpretation of the palaececology. 


Study for Naturalists 


Even though a microscope is de- 
sirable for studying microfossils, 
much interest and knowledge can be 
obtained from a handful of fossili- 
ferous mar! by simply using a X6 or 
X10 hand lens. Tiny echinoderms, 
worm tubes, otoliths and foraminifera 
ean be picked out, either before or 


Microfossils 


1. Foraminifera: a—BSolivina, b—Retalia, c—Elphidium. 2. 


b—Straight blade, c—Platform type. 3. 
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Conodonts: a—Arched bar, 
Miscellaneous: a—Otolith, b—Echinoderm spine, 
e—Coprolite. 


after washing the marl, even by the Hamilton. Suitable clays occur at 
naked eye. Minute parts and frag- fossil beach, Balcombe Bay (Davies, 
ments of larger organisms—such as 1960). However, nearly all the un- 
sponge spicules, bryozoal fragments, lithified Tertiary sediments in Vic- 
echinoderm spines, and remains of toria, and many of quaternary age, 
erustacea—show up quite clearly will yield a rich microfossil fauna. 

under the lens. 

A fine camel-hair brush, slightly REFERENCES 
damp, will pick out the numerous Davies, E. M. (1960), “Balcombe Bay 


tiny forms, which can be conveniently —A Classic Area for Victorian 
mounted on a piece of black card- Geology”. Vict. Nat. 77; 14-18, 
board ruled into minute squares and Gill, E. D. (1953), “Palaeoecological 
painted with gum tragacanth. The Interpretation of Some Victorian 
dampness of the brush dissolves just Fossil Diatom Floras”, Mem. Nat. 
enough gum to make the microfossil Mus, Viet. 18: 141-153. 

stick, If the squares are numbered, a Glaessner, M. F. (1945), Principles 
list can be prepared, naming the of Micropaleontology. 

many types of microfossils discovered, Jones, D. J. (1956), Introduction to 
Marls eminently suited for such study Microfossils. 

can be collected at Batesford, near Moore, Lalicker and Fischer (1952), 
Geelong, or on Muddy Creek, near Invertebrate Fossils. 

Australian Wattles — No. 27 By JEAN GALBRAITH 


Box-leaf Wattle —Acacia Buxifolia 


Amongst the granite rocks of north- straight-edged or slightly indented 
eastern Victoria there is a blue-grey between the seeds, and often they are 
shrub with racemes of small bright two or three times as long as the 
golden flower-heads, which bring phyllodes. 
spring to the mountains. It is the 
Box-leaf Wattle, practically unknown 
in other parts of Victoria, but in its 
own area it is as common as the 
fringe-myrtle with which it often 
gZrows. 

Acacia buxifolia may be nine or ten 
feet high, but it is commonly six feet 
or less, with erect, often reddish 
branches. The phyllodes are usually 
about an inch long and a quarter-inch 
wide, evenly tapered to each end, and 
thick in texture. The globular flower- 
heads are small, and the axillary 
racemes are rather loose. At the 
height of flowering, in September, the 
blossom half conceals the foliage. 

The phyllodes are somewhat oblique- 
looking, for the main vein is usually 
a little to one side, and the pointed 
apex is inclined to curve a little too. 
In some cases, these leaves are only 
a half-inch long and an eighth wide. 

The flat narrow pods are either 


Box-leaf Wattle 
Photo; N. A. Wakefield 
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Native Plants Preservation Society of Victoria 


The Native Plants reservation 
Society af Victoria is sometimes re- 
ferred to us 4 “small society". Llew- 
ever, an arganizatlon with a member- 
ship of several hundzed and an annual 
revenue aniqunting to nearly £600 is 
scarcely in this class. 1f the statare 
of o society i fled at all by its 
revenie, maby of Ys would wank that 
of the N.P.P.S, to te thousands of 
pourids—for several good reasons, 

[tis rum by a hard core of hanurury 
workers Top objectives that are en- 
tirely altruiatie and Which, accord- 
ingly, deserve all the support whieh 
the public can give them. Tts fine 
achievements have been governed by 
its ivenme, dnd that is a facter en- 
tirely dependent upon public suppurt. 

Its imfluence in shaping public 
opinion has been bath widespread and 
educational, although «4 greater field 
remains to be penetrated, Without Lhe 
sustained efforts of the N,P.PS, 
metropolitan Melbourne would have 
tittle remind its vitizens {hal iL ts 
their previlege Lo inhubil a region 
where there still persist elements of 
the original vegetativa—the kind af 
thing which reflects a piebure of the 
peculiarly Australian environment, 
Biven to malniain phe sft au fs 
ho smell task. To extend the systen) 
of amall wildflower sanctuaries in 
Virtorian municipalities at the present 
tine (whielt 7S Ue weir) and constant 
alm. of the Society) is a task requiring 
mary WForr and more money that can 
tmiw be provided by ils subseribers. 

The eociety’s Aunual Report for the 
year ended June 30, 1961, shows that, 
ducing (Che yeot under review, ten 
new wildflower sanctuarics hove bean 
estulilinhed anit fence, to exclude 
Prazing animals aml Jiuman ¢Arafie, 
These bave been secured by the do 
prerulive effort of cttr and shire 
councils, school eomiuriitties, The De- 
pariment of Railways, the usnmitters 
wl local wryantestions, a cemetery 
frost and the Suneaysla PLN, Gib. 
The society has spent more than £30) 
i owintribating te the oost wf the 
fencers whieh, ib its view, ae abso 
lutely essential, 
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By J. Ras GARNET 


The N.P.P.S, continues to oijoy 
the cunfidence and support of such 
publie avtleriies as the Reiestian 
Pepartyent, the Lands Department, 
the Forests Commission and the 
Country Roads Board. all of which 
have lady done whet they could to 
assist, For example, eight weres of 
hushjand at Koonwarra, donated by 
Mrs. Raven, have been made 4 reserve 
under the Lande Act, and the Lands 
Department fas added crown land tp 
the ares, to provide a substantial 
twenty-one weres of natural bush, 

Mr. Wilton of Naringal has trans- 
ferred sever seres of his property to 
the Crowe, for dedicsiion as a Wild- 
flawer reserve, jost tn presenve an 
element of the type of vegetation 
which |b fast disappearing. 

The Forests Commission haz con- 
tributed three and @ half acres of is 
Heyfielt# Forest and this is aboul to 
be fenced hy the Maffra Shire Council. 
And, 30 the story poes on. 

The N.P FS. bas been in existence 
sintv# 19h2 and, in the opinuon of its 
members, has reached a stage im its 
growth which calls Jor wome change 
in its fovm, The chauge they envisugre 
js incarporation under the (Companies 
Ag as & Llimited-ishiliry, non-profit 
campany, By this device in will be 
enalleil to extend its activities by 
assihiing active responsibility for 
donated sanctuaries, and it should be 
while to give greater Assurance to its 
members und supporters that there 
Will be vorhinnity of supervision of 
the many wildiiwwer sanctuaries that 
have hyen already cetublished through- 
out the slate, 

_ Among ie several societies closely 

linked with, lie FLN,OV., none is 
Tor deserving Of all the support thet 
can be offered it, To mqnibers und 
Tends alike. we cumoend the Nw\P_S. 
as a hal whieh ieeds your help, Ar 
arnoal subseription of iw shillings 
to its honetury serretary (Miss W,. 
Waslkdell of @ Denham Place, Toorak, 
S.h.2) or te its heneraty treasurer 
(Miss M, Rider of 17 Adeluide Street, 
Armadalo, $.6.3) would be a worth- 
while awontyjbution tt a good caase. 
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A.N.Z.A.A.5.— 1961 


The thirty-fifth A.N.Z.A.AS. con- 
ference, which las just taken place 
in Brisbane, was the largest ever held; 
it attracted 280 delegates There was 
a vecy wide propramine, covering stx- 
feet) sections and catering for all 
tastes. Although the congress was 
primarily for scientists, there was 
much to interest tho ordinary intelli- 
pent person; lectures were held jn the 
City Hall every day for the general 
public, and these were well attended, 
There were special lectures — far 
juniors, and 4 large variety of films 
ou popular science and nulural history 
wae shown daily. 

The University is a very beautiful 
and dignified building built of ao 
glorious ripple-marked local sanc- 
stone’ of Y¥ariegated pinkish huew 
There are many carvings; that over 
the geolowy huilding is of a group of 
prehistoric animals, and aver other 
bujidings great pioneers are honoured. 
The setting is magnificent, with 
#racious lawns and trees extending: 
to the river bank, 

Afler the congress was opened, by 
the Governor of Queensland, the nresi- 
dent, Sir Samuel Wadham, wave the 
inaugnrat address, which was on the 
future of Queensland from the spri- 
eultural poiutuf view. The presidential 
addresses in the various gections were 
arranged an iifferunt slays sa that 
delegates could attend several of tham; 
all wert extremely Interesting, The 
feological aif authrapological muse 
eins attracted many visitors, x5 did 
Uisplays v2 secenk mapping a Aus- 
tralia, architectural models, and a 
"Touly of Science’ exhibition. 

The lighter side was catered for by 
% number of parties, anid there were 
several excursions to places of interest 
‘n and around Brisbane; before anid 
after the coleress thers were éx- 
eursiona to plases in other parts of 
Queensland. 

Field naturalists would have been 
fey intorested in the visit Lo 

eron Island--where there is te be 
seen much of peeub Ieuuty as well as 
of scientific interest—aond in the 
vaeipus butanieal exeursiuns: There 
was also a one-day trip alone the 
Gold Goast, including a wisit to a 
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fascinating nature reserve, an agua- 
Tium, and a bird sanctuary where 
\ipwards of F000 wild parrots and 
ether species. fly in for food twive 
dally. 

Allugether the congress was a most 
profitable experience and the arrange- 
ments were very well managed, the 
informal weeting; with interesting 
people From other states and frors 
overseas was no small part of the 
attractive programme, 


M, Bragneci, 


Bendigo F.N. Clab— 
Syllabus 


Members of the FLN.C.N. and af 
other country clubs who visit Bendigo 
are invited to participate in the local 
‘ub's meetings and excursions. Here 
is the syllabus Eor the remainder of 
the year, 


Excursions—Stert from Gold Jubilee 
Statue (half-day at 2 p.m., full-day 
at 10 a.m,); 

August 13 (full-day)—Ftrathallan 
Bird Sanctuary: Birds (A, Ebdon), 

August 26 ¢half-day)—Whipstick 
Seruh; General (H. McMaster). 

September £7 (futldoy}—Campaspe 
River and Kimbolton: Botawy and 
General (J, Kellam). 

September 3)  (hulf-day)—Sundy 
re Welsford: Botany (iF. Rob- 

sas}. 

Uctober 16 Cull Shy ]—Ropeheemoe ths 
General (A, Ebdon), 

Oectoher 29 (full-ctay)— Pilchers 
Bridge: General (J, Ipsen}- 

Navember if  (half-dayj—Disinond 
Hill: Birds (R. Eddy). 

November 26  (Pull-day)— Coliban 
Fails: General (PF. Robbins). 

December 1% (falf-dsay)--Meadow 
Park: Swamp birds (RB. Allen). 

Mectings—Stark ab 7.15 p.m. af Ben- 
digo Technies! Mollee: 

September 12: Annnal mecting; presi 
dent's addraxs 

Detvher Ll; Plants of Bendign District 
{f. Rotihims). 

Novernher &: Bird Skins (J. lpsen). 

December 13; Specimen Night (Mem- 
bers), 

J. Tpaen, Hon, Sec, 16 Smith Street, 
Bendige, 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


General Meeting—July 16, 1961 


Members and guests filled the Iec- 
Lure hall at the National Herbarium, 
and Mr, U, E. MeTnnes vecupied the 
chair, 

Me. J. IL. Willis was cresented with 
the Australian Natura) Elistory Medal- 
lion for 1960. In making the presen, 
tation, Mr. R, T. M. Pescott pointed 
duit that it was the twenty-first medal 
lion of the series, since the idea was 
instituted in 1939 by the late J. R- 
Moir. A letter was reat, in which Mr. 
A. H. Chishalm, the first recipient of 
the medallion, paid tribate to Mr, 
Willis’ Work in contributing § the 
botanical material in the Australian 
Encyclopsedia. Other attainments 
were noted: the authorship of Retaui- 
ent Pioweers of VFistoria, Victorian 
Toadstonis nal AMuehvooms and the 
forthcoming new key ta the Victorian 
flora. Mr. G. A_ Echberg, representing 
the Suciety of Growers of Australian 
Plants which sponsored Mr. Wiltis's 
nomination, added his tribute. 

Mr, Willis responded, expressing his 
deep appreciation of the honour, and 
he gave some jnteresting details of 
the striking: of omdals anil medallions 
bullt it aneieut times and In tho carly 
days of Australia, He exhibjtet two 
medals that hal heen uwarded te 
Bure vou Muciler in 18S and 1879, 
and one awarded to C. H, Hartmann 
in Queensland in 1270. 

A levture of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Melbourne, wis giren by 
Mr. RL T. M. Peseoth, Government 
Butanist and Director of the Gardens. 
He outlined the carly history of the 
establishment of the vanlens, and their 
purjwee. The work of Yon Mueller anil 
Guilfoyle, and the debt we owe to 
Governor La Troht were emphasized, 
The speaker showed a series uf colour 
slides, demonstrating special fedlures 
of the panlens, their beauty, and 
vhanges that oecur with the seasoms, 

Mr. Pescott spoke of the remarkable 
suitability of the site, and the Far- 
sighted genius of Guilfoyle as a land- 
seape gardener, which have resulted 
im a botanic garden today uncqealled 
in the world 
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Thirteen new paembers were elected 
to the FLNVO.W, Me. 5, H, Quirk ap- 
pested for ivereased menihership of 
the Victorian National Parks Asssoc- 
lation, anc spuke on the reSormmaz 
of the Fauna Protection Counvil. 

Specimens on exhibition included 
Arla filtcutoites, Leonie miator and 
Hii arvhize, shown by Mrs. Ches- 
tt. 


Botany Group—July 1%, 1961 


Twenty-one members war present 
at the July meeting of the graup in 
the National Hertariam. 

The series “Botany for Beyanners" 
was continued, and Mrs. Webb-Ware 
spoke om “Ferns and Clubmosses’. 
With ihe help of dingrams the speaker 
explained clearly fhe. life cycle of 
ferns and clubmosses. With tie aid 
af the muny apeciniens displayed snd 
the fine coloar pictures shown, par- 
ticularly those of fern spores, Mrs. 
Webb-Ware anfolded the story of the 
Pléridophyts fn surh «a way thar all 
present obtained w xranp if Lhe fun- 
damental poinls, 

The echoirtian thanked the speaker 
for a particularly fine becture. 

Te supplement the tat and for Lae 
fidepose of seting ferns growing, an 
excursion will be held tu Kallista un 
Sunday, Aapust 27, undec the leader 
ship uf Mrs. Webb-Ware, 


Geulogy Group—dJuly 3, 1961 


Twenty members attended, with Mr, 
T., Angior in the chair, Mr, K, Hommy 
drew attention to a repor; in the 
Kyneton Guardian, slwurk the openings 
up of Mitstells Falls, at Kyneton, as 
a touriet athraction, ‘he Kyneton 
Shire Council decided to take no action 
Lot one pass the matter aon ty the 
proper authorities, The followin 
topics af interest were discussed: find- 
ina of orelbes and sapphires in x 
evcuidun sniping area in inland, 
beryl and tantalite depesits at Yaleuo, 
Western Australia, and the bix alum- 
Thum projectal Pyint Clenry, Geelune. 

The Jecture far the evemne was 
"The Geology of Enyland"” by Dr. M_ 
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Bentnell. The speaker discussed the 
varions deposits of Englund fram the 
Palaeozoic to the Tertiury. working 
from the south through Lhe Midlands 
to (he northern areas, The lecture was 
illustrated by pictares frum various 
hooks, 

Exlubilts; Obsidian from Rabaul 
{Mr. D. Jeffrey). Supposed aboriginal 
artafact from kitchen midden at Bar- 
won Heads (Mr, R, Dodds?. Girapto- 
lites in slate from McIntyre’s Quarry 
at Red Hill, slate showing cavities 
formerly occupied by pyrites, cub- 
sequently removed by weathering, 
Tertiary fossils from Fossil Beach ar 
Morninglon (Mr. 1. Angior)- 


Microscopical Groop—June 22, 1961 


Eighteen members attended ihe 
meeting, which was presided over by 
Mrs. G. Middleton. [It was decided 
that a slide wiewer-. preferahly one 
operating on 249 valts—weuld be a 
useful acquisibion for the elub. 

The guest speaker for the evening. 
Dr. J, Caukson, began by 2explaining 
that her particular branch ef palacen- 


tology was the specialized study af 
the sniall acid-resistant remains of 
creatures found in various Hinty de- 
posits and the cores obtained from 
deep drilling. Originally European 
workers studied their appearances 
while embedded in polished pieres of 
Rint, but Dr. Cookson ynitiated the 
idea of dissolving the specimens in 
hydrofuoric acid then nitric acid and 
finaliy washing in ammonia. The re- 
mains of Uhes# minute crealures thus 
obtained are mounted in giyrerin jelly 
and examined mitrascupically. 

The appearance of these ereaiurez 
whose remains date back to the Cre- 
jaceous or even to the Jurassic period 
is diverse, und they are difficult to 
identify, bat some shown by Dr. Cook- 
son's lantern slides had definite simi- 
larities ta living species of dina- 
flagellstes, 

These fossil remains sre used for 
the correlation of peologicul strata 
and are most useful in the search fur 
oaiL Specimens discussed were from 
New Guinea and Western Australis, 
and varicus enes were on display 
under the microscopes. 


The camera for 
the scientific 
photographer 


MICRO — MACRO 
AND TELEPHOTO 


A camplele selection of ocdeessants 
and interchangcable lenses gives you 
iremendous scope with the PENTAX 
Single Lens Roflex Coreero. Eleven 
superb Takumar Lenses—amiong the 
finest in the warld today—rnonac Irom 
35 mm. wide angic to 1,000 mm 
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The Kock Orchid, Dendrobausm speciosum, grows abundantly in remate spouts 
m the extreme cast of Victoria, particularly on granitic outcrops along the 
Genoa River snd in the Howe Ranges. [tis the lariest: of the State's five species 
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Brush-tailed Possum — 


By JOHN THOMSON 


A Request for Information 


To most of us, the familiar 
Australian animals are the kan- 
garoos, wallabies and the Koala, 
although few have the oppor- 
tunity to get to know these ani- 
tals intimately. Nearly everyone 
can claim first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the interesting but less 
spectacular Brush-tailed (Silver- 
grey) Possum. This animal has 
a wider range over the continent 
than any other masupiai. and, 
although the hand of the gar- 
dener, orchardist and farmer is 
often against it, the Brush- 
tailed Possum alone amongst our 
native mammals has withstood 
the large-scale alteration of en- 
vironment produced by agricul- 
tural and urban development, 
Such adaptability is rarely 
shown by any animal, althouch 
the Australian possum’s Ameri- 
can cousin, Didelphis, now 
spreading through the built-up 
eastern states of the U.S.A., has 
something of this resilience, 

We have, in addition te the 
common brush-tail, the Bobuck, 
or Mountain Possum, a closely 
related short-eared species living 
along the Great Dividing Range, 
¥ven larger in size than the com- 
mon possum, and with a denser 
eoat, heavier tail-brush and 
rounded face, the Bobuck is re- 
stricted to heavily timbered hill 
country, except in south-eastern 
Queensland where it reaches to 
the corist. 

Becayse it is abundant and 
widespread, the common Brush- 
tailed Possum affords us one of 
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our best opportunities to exam- 
ine the development of peo- 
graphical races or varieties 
through adaptation to particular 
types of habitat, In overal) body 
size, in the rélative length of ears 
and limbs, in the degree of de- 
velopment of the tail-brush, and 
in ¢colour, there is remarkable 
variation from area to area. The 
large grey or black form of Tas- 
mania contrasts sharply for ex- 
ample, with the small narrow- 
faced Arnhem Land possum in 
which the tail-brush is reduced 
to a amall crest of hairs on its 
upper side. These external dif- 
ferences are of course paralleled 
by differences of internal ana- 
tomy, which are particularly well 
seen in the skull. 

Strangely enough, there are in 
our museums relatively few 
Specimens of the common brush- 
tail, and our idea of its diatribu- 
tion in some districts is some- 
what vasue, Thus there appear 
to be no réliable locality records 
for this possumt in central or 
northern New South Wales west 
of a line through Hay, Ningan 
and Walgett, although the 
species probably occurs widely 
in that area, particularly .along 
the Darling River. 

Any observations of the oe- 
currence of the Brush-tailed Pos- 
sum in northern.South Austra- 
lia, Central Australia, western 
Queensland, western New South 
Wales and the Victorian Mailee 
are of interest. Mr, B. J. G. Mar- 
low, of the Australian Museum, 
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Photo: BR. T. Littlejohns 


Vietoria’s Common Brush-tailed Possum—the “Silver-grey"’. 


has recently shown me a photo- 
graph of a Brush-tailed Possum 
taken in 1982 near Lake Mackay 
in West Australian desert coun- 
try. This particular animal is in- 
teresting because the large ears 
are relatively much larger than 
is usual in other races of the 
species, Such increased ear size 
is often found in desert-dwelling 
mammals. 

Information of two kinds is 
needed for a detailed study of 
these races of the Brush-tailed 
Possum. First, reliable sight 
records of the occurrence of the 
species in the areas mentioned, 
and secondly the skulls of any 
possums accidentally killed—by 
cars, drowning or electrocution 
—in these districts. The head of 
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the dead animal should be saved 
only if the skull is intact, and it 
may be dried or preserved whole 
in methylated spirits. Each skull 
should be labelled with the sex 
of the animal, if this can be 
determined, the locality where it 
was found, and notes on pecu- 
liarities of colour, ete., and 
should then be forwarded to us 
for cleaning and detailed study. 
All the useful material collected 
will be placed eventually in the 
collections of appropriate state 
museums. 


Note: Specimens and information 
should be addressed to Mr. John 
Thomson, Zoology Department, Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, Parkville, N.2, 
Victoria. 
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» 
W ih the Editor 


These columns are 


available each 


month for your nature 


notes and querics. Address your correspondence to the Editor, 


“Vietorian Naturalist”, 


Birds at Play 


This observation is from Mr. 
A. G. Hooke, and it indirectly 
raises the question as to the 
reason for certain activities in 
the bird world: 


While an a bird-watching visit to 
Aireys Inlet in the early autumn of 
1960, our party watched for some 
time an unusual exhibition of birds at 
play. It had been a warm day, with 
a late afternoon thunderstorm which 
had sent us hurrying back to shelter 
at the house. With only an hour or 
so of daylight left. when the storm had 
cleared, we drove a mile inland along 
the river valley, then went off on 
foot, intent on making the best of the 
brief occasion, and this was what we 
came upon. 

We were in low-growing forest, 
with a scatter of bushy undergrowth, 
By the roadside, a small depression 
had been Jeft after a scrape of soil 
had been removed for some _ road- 
making purpose, and this had partly 
filed with water to form a shallow 
pool a yard or so across. Disporting 
themselves at the pool were several 
honeyeaters — Yellow-winged and 
White-naped—and Golden Whistlers. 
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P.O. Box 


21, Noble Park, Victoria. 

Usually in pairs, the birds would 
suddenly appear, fiy in rapidly and 
perch on the topmost twigs of one of 
the bushes beside the pool, pause there 
for a second or two, then swiftly 
crash-land on the water of the pool 
below. Taking off again immediately 
they then flew up into the top of 
another bush, paused to shake the 
water from their feathers, and then 
flew off out of sight. 

As each pair disappeared, its place 
was taken by the next, and the per- 
formance was repeated—all with 
obvious zest. One bird following an- 
other at intervals of a few seconds, 
the game was continued without a 
break. After watching all this, motion- 
less, from a distance of a few yards, 
for perhaps a quarter of an hour, we 
quietly moved away in the fading 
light. How long they had been at it 
before we saw them, or how many 
different birds were participating, I 
do not know. And while this lively 
sport was going on just above and 
beside them, a pair of White-browed 
Scrub-wrens paddled in the shallows 
at one side of the pool. 

It would be interesting to know if 
any of your readers have witnessed a 
similar performance, or have any 
knowledge of the purpose of the birds 
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other than What appedred to us ta be 
the motive just pure onjoyment. 

The phenamenon which Mr 
Hooke has deseribed is not un- 
comman. One iz likely to come 
upon it, during hot weather, at 
isolated wiiter in the bush, For 
instance, there is a Jittle rock 
poal tn & jungly gully near Mr. 
F. J. Buckland's “Sunny Cor- 
ner” at Mallacoota where, in dry 
hot Weather, one muy see several 
species of honeyeaters (invjud- 
ing the Yellow-faced and the 
White-naped in partivular} anit 
other small birds taking turn 
abuut for a sphish in the water, 

Probably thé prime réason for 
this behaviour is an endeavour 
to escupe from the heat and, 
When the season has been div. 
suituble puolsg may be few ani 
Tar between, so thut a great con- 
centeation of bird-life must use 
the same one. 


Honevealers at Tyers 


From time tw time. Miss Jean 
Galbraith sends slong notes on 
the birdlife of her district. 
Her home ts at Tyers, north of 
Traralgon, in Gippsland. 

First Chere is a record of the 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater, which 
is of particular interest in thal 
area because of the recent study, 
In the Bure (Val. 58, Part 3— 
July 1958), of the Gippsland sub- 
species. This is Miss Galbraith's 
report: 

On May tf last, saw Yellow-tufted 
Lloneyeaters ly the Tyers River-—the 
fivst time I had ever seon Meliphaga 
mevdneps—und, judging by the rich 
yellow dufta, IT have no doubt, that 
they were M. uw. géppslavedlich. There 
were Whiteeared Honeveaters and 
also the Yellow-fuced species ahout, 

“Thy roprlnt. compritee chivte pater vl 
Tekt, Wo mbes and <ieht half-tome platen, i 


availahly from the FLN.C VY. sale affeer ar 
elitoy . jioloe Sa, poser Se, 
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ant the calls of the Yellow-tufts 
were noticeably intermedigio between 
theirs—rather the sate pattern as 
thusy of the White-ears. but higher in 
pitch like those of the Yellaw-facad. 

There wero several Yellow-tefts in 
young Silver Watule trees on the river 
lank. just above the were of the ald 
Traralgon water supply, five op six 
miles Upstream frum Tyers tuwnship, 
and « goo! distance down Trot Gould. 
Jacubs Creck and Moteondarra. Some 
Manna Gane (Rereculyptos vinttwalied 
were near, but mainly Silvertap (&. 
sleberinsen) anf = Messmate (BE. 
oBilepte). 


Secondly, there are comments 
on the activities of honeyeaters 
about Miss Galbraith’s home: 


Yellow-fuced Honeytuters are regu- 
lar spring Vjsiteres tu vl warden, and 
they ure often heard Im autumn and 
winter, This year. instead vf one or 
two, we had w» flock of ahout uw dozen 
birds, which spent must of their time 
nibbling up and duwe che backe of 
oak lover, near the midrib, Examina- 
thon ehowed many aphids—most of 
them aparently dormant—m_ the 
leaves. The birds must have cuten 
countless nunibers. They were as often 
von Une ground us in the tree, running 
about Jike small mice, for the leaves 
were falling. Not once did 1 hear their 
characteristic “‘Chick-a-wee? call. 
They were completely silent. except, 
for a binij—probably not always the 
Bame one-which culled "Chee" 
sharply, at Intervals, It was aparently 
mic wateh and saying ' All's woll” 

The birds were almost invisible 
amongst the brown leaves, and would 
start up almost under bnes fret. 

They soon learned tu take syrup put 
wut for them, but this was neta great 
suecess, ay Nuis! Miners always found 
it after a few minutes, and licked it 
up, ¢ven when it was hidden amongst 
the leaves. 

uring the visit of the Yellow-faced 
Hpneveaters this autunin und winter, 
the flock was always attended by a 
tirey Fentail, whieh seemed to live on 
insects disturbed by the honeyeaters, 
This Auggested the Taniilisr partner- 
ship of o serub-wren br Yellow Robin 
and a lyrebird. If [ saw or beard the 
fintuill, L always knew the honey- 
eaters were there, 
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Key to the Past 


Palaeontology deals with the life of 
the past. Much of that life is now re- 
presented by fossils, but any serious 
study of palaeontology should be ac- 
companied by a study of the relation- 
ship between the fossil and the near- 
est living representative of its group. 
The term fossil* has been defined in a 
great many ways, but there appears, 
as yet, no consensus of opinion on a 
precise definition. However, all agree 
that a fossil must be some evidence of 
the existence of an animal or plant 
that once lived. Few fossils show com- 
pletely the form and structural feat- 
ures of a once-living organism, for 
only exceptionally are traces of soft 
parts preserved. 


to dig—in- 


*Latin fossilis—fram fodere, 
dicates something dug up. 


By E. M, DAVIES 


Animals are greatly influenced by 
the surroundings in which they live, 
so that environmental and biological 
factors are to a large degree inter- 
related. In the struggle for existence 
many species become specially fitted 
for particular modes of life. They ob- 
tain food, adapt themselves to all 
aspects of their environment, find 
ways of protection from enemies, and 
successfully reproduce their kind. 
Thus, marine organisms may become 
established under various conditions 
of depth, temperature and bottom con- 
ditions, but they may also invade 
brackish and fresh waters, achieve 
ability to move about on land and then 
even take to the air, This adaptation 
of animals to all sorts of environments 
has importance in palaeontological 
study, for what exists at present is a 
clue to the past. Knowledge of the 
mode of life of modern animals of 
many kinds is therefore helpful in 
understanding adaptations of ancient 
invertebrates and vertebrates. 

Most invertebrate fossils are re- 
mains of animals that lived in the 
sea, where life has been, and still is, 
extraordinarily prolific and varied. 
Since preservation by protective cov- 
ering is of first importance in the 
process of fossilization, animals and 
plants which live in water have a 
much better chance of becoming fossils 
than terrestrial organisms, Naturally, 
fossils are most common where con- 
ditions for preservation were best. 

By studying the conditions under 
which present-day molluscs live, it is 
possible to obtain by analogy the prob- 
able way of life of the fossil forms. 
But it should be remembered that in 
most cases fossil shells are not found 
in the exact places where the original 
organisms made their homes. Shells 
are frequently carried elsewhere after 
the death of the organisms—by waves 


Yaginella, in limestone nodule 
from Balcombe Bay, Mornington. 
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or currents—and entombed in sedi- 
ments away from their actual habi- 
tats. Sometimes the shells of molluscs 
of many different habitats are found 
washed together in one deposit. For 
instance, one finds in the “blue clay” 
at Balcombe Bay, Mornington, mixed 
with a benthonic (bottom dwelling) 
gastropod fauna, a pelagic pteropod, 
Vaginella eligmostoma. This pteropod 
has a tiny urn-shaped shell, approxi- 
mately 7 mm, long and 1-75 mm. wide 
(at the widest point). 

Pteropods have, protruding from 
the shell, a “foot” that consists of a 
pair of locomotory lobes or wings 
(hence the name “‘sea-butterfly’”’). The 
wings enable the animal to move at 
considerable speed through the water, 
they can be folded inwards to allow it 
to sink to lower depths, and they form 
an important part of the feeding 
mechanisms. Several families do not 
have shells, and are thus slug-like in 
appearance; and these are larger 
than the shelled forms but have the 
same mode of locomotion, 

The pteropods are very common in 
that diverse assemblage of plant and 
animal life that drifts, floats, or 
moves at will with the flow of tides 
and ocean currents and is known by 
the general name of plankton. This is 
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divided into phytoplankton (plant 
life) and zooplankton (animal life), 
The phytoplankton comprises minute 
plants (in untold billions) suspended 
mainly in the top ten fathoms of the 
sea, where there is sufficient light for 
them to thrive. Being minute, they 
have more surface area relative to 
body mass than larger forms, so they 
absorb more easily the essential min- 
eral salts. Their proportion of surface 
to volume also means greater fric- 
tional resistance to sinking. The 
phytoplankton can build up their 
organic material from simple in- 
organic substances by  photosyn- 
thesis, and so they become the basis 
for the food chain (or web) which 
sustains animal life. “All flesh is 
grass.” 

The need for light means that phyto- 
plankton can live only at the sur- 
face or a short distance below it, but 
zooplankton may be found over a much 
greater range of depth. The latter 
consists of the eggs and larvae of 
marine animal life, as well as many 
adolescent and adult forms. It fur-* 
nishes a large proportion of the food 
of certain fishes and cetaceans. Some 
species such as copepods and ptero-: 
pods are permanently planktonic, and 
possess the habit that has _ been 
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evilved in almost every major group 
of pelogit animals of rising towards 
the surface atl nicht and sinkray or 
swimming sway from it as daylehbt 
comes. Some species of zooplankton 
appear to change level by two or three 
hundred feet, Vertical migration is 
thebght to be due to -chunvinge light 
intensity linked with other factors nat 
yet fully determined, 14 presents 
problem for both the fishing industry 
and the marine scientist, 

The shelled pteropods such as 
Vagineta, are were conmenly met 
with in tropical than in temperate 
seus, anid im some parts of the ocean 
the sediment contains sa many of their 
shells that it is culled pteropud ouze. 
The ¢restest known concentration of 
this doze is in a belt running north 
and south in the AUantic Ovewn raid- 
way hetween Sonth America and 
Africa, Below utout 1500 fathons the 
shells of the pteropods dissolve in the 
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see-water and the ooze is thus limited 
to depths of about 500 to 1500 tathoms. 
In Botany Bay, near Sydney, speri- 
mens of Vagtudlla urecolarie have 
heen found. Thit is not unlike the 
fossil Vagieella cligaiostanda, of Bul- 
eombe Bay, Mornington, and af the 
lower beds at Muddy Creck, Hamilton. 
Vaginella «lianiastoma appears to he 
restricted to the Ralcombian stuee, 
When fossils are studial with respect 
ta their environment and to thar ex- 
isting relatives, they are fe longer 
lifeless specimens tut endilies in at 
livings warld, 
REFERENCES 
Allas, 1, 1950. sbiesteulinn Sheltie. 
Hardy, A., 1987. Taw Cenew Sva_ Part 
1. The World of Plankton, 
Moure, Lalicker & Fischer, 1992) fir 
vertebrate Fossils. 
Twenhotel & Shock, 1985, leverte- 
fraty Palrcunfology, 


“Australian Waterfowl” 


{Fisheries amt Wildlife Depurtment, and Imperial Chemical lLidustrivs, 
1961. 4e ppt 


This is a practical handbook with 
definite and limited aims. [t scts about 
ils task with economy of detail ans, in 
general. achieves its purpese of help- 
ing people identify waterfowl] in Che 
air, om water and on land, Bath the 
Fo & W. Depurtinent (especially the 
test writers, MC. Downes and 1, M- 
Watson) and 1.C.], are te be con- 
Eratulated en their efforts to produce 
a field wuide pf gnud standard, The 
followin critiwigins arte minor snes 
and, it is haped, might lewd to later 
improvements. 

The havards attending colour repro- 
duction are well known, and the re- 
sults bere fas im the underwing of 
the Freckled Duck, and the general 
brownness of some species) are nat 
always really sutceessful. The artist 
(RR. Hill) is becoming: established as 
a bird painter, and his efforts are in 
general successful for the present 
purpose, Too often, however, they lack 
the essential rightness distinguishing 
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first class species representation; far 
example, in the leading Black Lhuck, 
the fying Mountain Duck, and several 
of the common waterbirds, both colour 
reproduction and markings ure al 
fault, The silhouettes and ane-enlour 
drawings are prood and elfeclively 
Wustrate fiekl keys in the wreedern 
manner 

The text is commendable om tts 
brevity and restraint, dealing onty 
with essentials, aud the field keys are 
generally exeellent thaugh hy no 
means the last word. No mention is 
made, for example, of the parrat-lihe 
warbling ootes af the Pink-cared 
Duck 

Scientific nomenvlature has heen 
correctly treated; im vernacular 
names, however, popular usuge saper- 
sees standard Checklist names, This 
is probably good, since common names 
are SUill in Lhe melting: pots but 1 can 
see nO virtue in perpetuating tlic hame 
“Mountain Duck” for a speries so 
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typical of the husalt plains, while 
“Grey Heron” js a serious error. 

Ct is a pity that an extra Jeaf conlit 
nel have been provided to indicate the 
Divisions inte which Australian Awa- 
tidar Fall, ear. Stiff-tailed, Perchings, 
River Ducka, ete, fer such bavk- 
round knowledge is closely related ty 
felal appreriation. Birds commonly 
deen if) Victoria might also have been 
marked, 

There is ng sloubt that the ook wall 
be witlely and effectively used by the 
serious field ornithologist us well as 
the game shonter und bird wateher, 


Microscopists’ Corner 


Tt ts to he ped that all observers will 
endvaveur cu augment the koowledee 
of the authors, with information from 
their awn field observations, mn corer 
that subsequent editions will reach the 
higthest standard of aecurney. At pie- 
sent there is no other bovok the oh 
server Will find a4 wseful when at 
tempting identification of ducks. Even 
after peaining expenence he may well 
still Nnd himself referrinw te Tt, 


--A, RK. McEvey 


Curator vf Birds 
National Museum of Vietoria 


The Importance of Centring the Condenser 


We have recently heard that a con- 
feaser out of centre is of no mament, 
az oall that happens is that one Kets 
ob Hepice Hecht. whith, om omy Case, 44 
used to gain resolution, Nothing could 
he fucther from the truth. Light from 
a econtted condenser will enter the 
rentre of the objective and even though 
an oblique stap is placed at the back 
of the rondenser, the obiique rays still 
enter the centre of the objective. IT, 
hawever. the candenser ts off centre, 
then the rays from this condenscr 
enter the side of the objective. thus 
causing an astigmatic image and a 
feereaye in resolution. Anyone hayingr 
a microscope in which the condenser 
ean be decenitred in any wuy, can 
prove this for themselves in the fal- 
lowing manner: 

Use as a lieht source « frosted or 
preferably opat lamp, in front of 
which is fitted an irts diaphragm as 
clase us passille ta the lamp. Now 
decentre the substage condenser, 
Many micruscipes with fixed substages 
will be vul of centre anyway. Place a 
Pisin slip aH the stage and focus the 
image ‘of, the lamp diaphragm, closing 
it until the edges come well within the 
field. A 10x objcetive would be the 
mast suitable fpr this experiment—at 
least al firslL At least a g-cone of 
Ulumination should be used, Tt will 
now be noticed that one edge of the 
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By C. 5. and G, J. MIDDLETON 


diaphragm can be sharply Locussed 
while tha other edge remaing fuzey, 
This fuzziness, whieh com be seew in 
this way on the extie of the diaphragin, 
proceeds From. every mathematical 
peink in the image and therefore be 
comes a fuzziness over the whole field, 
thereby masking resolution, This is 
not noticed us a rule when Jooking 
inte a betht-field mitroscupe, #spec- 
inlly if the object is not known. Should 
one try to resolve a diatom, which ane 
knows is just within the capabilities 
of the objective, one will then readily 
notice that resolution cannot be 
achieved. 

On centring the condenser sith the 
objective, the improvement is im- 
mediately apparent. Che edges of the 
lamp diaphragm are sharply Porussed 
right round, and the imaye yielded by: 
the objective becomes much sharper 
and elear¢r_ This is especially notice- 
uble with a properly corrected sub- 
stage condenser. With the ardinary 
Abbe comilenser there is a certain 
amount of fuzziness abways present, 
which catnot be eliminated but «an 
be greatly reduced when the condenser 
is properly centred. 

While some microscapes leave the 
makers perfectly centred for all prig- 
inal objectives supplied with the in- 
strument, in time, due ta wear on the 
nasepiece and other handling marks 
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which occur no matter how careful one 
is, the centres of the objectives and 
condenser change. Other objectives, 
not supplied but often more suitable 
for the work, would not be centred, If 
then, your microscope is not supplied 
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with centring screws to the condenser, 
it is better to have it centred to the 
objective one uses most. 

Note: Queries and articles invited. 
For personal reply, please enclose 
stamped addressed envelope. 


Ovens Wattle—Acacia pravissima 


The Ovens Wattle usually grows 
near streams, amongst the same hills 
as Box-leaf Wattle. It has the same 
greyish (glaucous) colouring, and its 
pods too are similar though more 
often curved. But Acacia pravissima is 
a taller shrub, and its crowded racemes 
of flower-heads are even smaller and 
usually of a lighter yellow. Its phyl- 
lodes, though equally smooth, are un- 
mistakable, for they are almost trian- 
gular, 

The phyllodes usually have two 
noticeable veins diverging like ribs of 
a fan, and these are usually near the 
lower edge. Sometimes the leaves are 
hardly deltoid (triangular), but rather 
they are oblique, or lop-sided, and 
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broadly ovate. However, the general 
appearance of the foliage is typically 
short (about a half-inch long), smooth, 
dull and triangular, and the many 
racemes of very small flower-heads are 
much longer than the phyllodes and 
crowded towards the ends of the 
branchlets. 

Though the heads are so small, the 
blossom is as abundant as that of any 
wattle, and the separate heads are 
hardly distinguishable in each little 
cloud of bloom. 

Ovens Wattle is particularly con- 
spicuous along the river in the town- 
ship of Bright. It is found in New 
South Wales as well as north-eastern 
Victoria. 
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Landform Changes 
at Lakes Entrance 


Landforms are produced by erosion 
and deposition, working upon the geo- 
logical structures that make up the 
Earth’s crust. In some places the 
earth movements that have shaped 
these structures are still in progress, 
directly influencing landforms, but 
most surface features are the work 
of physiographic prucesses such as 
rain wash and river flow, eroding 
material from one area and depositing 
it in another. The landforms that we 
see are not permanent, for physio- 
sraphic processes are at work on them. 
Sometimes they change very rapidly, 
as in a landslide or a sea cliff being 
eut back by storm waves. More grad- 
ual changes may be detected when 
old photographs or out-of-date maps 
are compared with the present con- 
figuration, but in many places changes 
are imperceptible over such short 
periods as a decade or a century. 

Changes are often quite rapid on 
coastal landforms. Beaches are built 
up or cut away in response to weather 
conditions and a violent storm or high 
tide may produce a completely new 
feature, such as a fresh cliff. Man- 
made structures such as sea walls and 
harbour jetties can bring about con- 
siderable changes in coastal landforms, 
accentuating erosion in one place and 
deposition in another, and before such 
structures are built it is wise to con- 
sider their possible effects on adjacent 
landforms. 

At Lakes Entrance in eastern Vic- 
toria coastal landforms have changed 
considerably since the area was first 
settled 120 years ago. Some changes 
are natural in that they would have 
taken place if the area had not been 
discovered and settled, but others are 
directly or indirectly due to the open- 
ing of an artificial entrance from the 
sea to the Gippsland Lakes in 1889. 


Figure 1— 


The Situation of Lakes Entrance 
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The extent of change can be studied 
with reference to early surveys and 
descriptive records, and analysis of 
what has happened helps to account 
for changes visibly in progress and 
to anticipate possible future develop- 
ments. 


The Situation of Lakes Entrance 


The township of Lakes Entrance 
stands on a low-lying strip of sandy 
land near the eastern end of the Gipps- 
land Lakes (see Fig. 1). On its north- 
ern side the waters of North Arm are 
backed by a steep cliff-like bluff at 
Jemmy’s Point, which rises to a 
coastal plateau of Tertiary sandstone 
more than 200 feet above sea level. 
On its southern side a broader strait, 
Cunninghame Arm, is bordered by an 
outer barrier, covered with sand dunes, 
*University College, London, I would like to 
acknowledge assistance from Mr. Hans Gun- 


ther, Australian National University, who 
drafted the maps. 
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Figure 2— 


The outer 
barrier at 
Lakes 
Entrance, 
looking 
eastward to 
Red Bluff. 
Cunninghame 
Arm is on 
the left and 
the Ninety 
Mile Beach 
on the 
right. 


and with a fine sandy beach on the 
seaward side. To the west are the 
Gippsland Lakes, separated from the 
sea by broadening coastal barriers 
comprising dune and swamp land. To 
the east the barriers converge towards 
Lake Bunga, Cunninghame Arm nar- 
rowing into swamps, and the bluff on 
the landward side extends to Red 
Bluff, a marine cliff washed by the 
waves of the open sea (see Figs. 2 
and 4). 

The bluff that extends east and 
west of Jemmy’s Point faces seaward 
and was formerly open to the sea. 
North Arm, Lake Bunga and other 
smaller inlets are drowned valley- 
mouths, invaded by the sea six to ten 
thousand years ago, It is known that 
the oceans were lowered during the 
Pleistocene period when water was 
withdrawn from them and incorpor- 
ated in the ice sheets and glaciers 
that covered much of the Earth’s sur- 
face. As the glaciers melted in Post- 
glacial times much of this water was 
returned, and the sea level rose. About 
6000 years ago it reached approxi- 
mately its present level, and there it 
has remained, apart from minor oscil- 
lations in recent times (Fairbridge, 
1960). 

After the rising sea had invaded 
the lower parts of the coastal valleys 
and cut back sea-cliffs at Jemmy’s 
Point, a series of sandy barriers de- 
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veloped offshore, protecting the bluffs 
from marine attack. These barriers 
were formerly attributed to hypo- 
thetical ocean currents, sweeping sand 
along the shore from the south-west 
(eg. Gregory, 1903), but it is now 
realized that current action is rela- 
tively weak and that the barriers are 
essentially wave-built features, sur- 
mounted by dunes of wind-blown sand 
(Bird, 1961). Sand is delivered to the 
shore zone and spread along the shore 
by the action of ocean swell, which 
also builds up a ridge above high 
water level. As more sand arrives this 
ridge is widened by accretion on the 
seaward side; dune grasses (e.g. Fes- 
tuca littoralis, the Coast Fescue) colo- 
nize the crest of the ridge and trap 
blowing sand, building it into a dune 
ridge (foredune) parallel to the shore. 
A barrier thus built may be con- 
siderably widened by accretion, and a 
series of successively-formed parallel 
dunes develops. 

At Lakes Entrance this process has 
taken place in two stages, for there 
is an inner barrier (on which the 
town stands) and an outer barrier 
farther seaward. The inner barrier 
is undoubtedly older, for the dunes on 
it are subdued in form and deeply 
leached (podsolized) by long-continued 
rainwater percolation, and they bear 
woodland vegetation with Manna Gum 
(Bucalyptius viminalis) and Saw 
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Banksia (Banksia serrate). By eon- 
trast the dunes along the outer bartier 
are of fresh, unleached sand, and 
hear grasses or Coast Tea-tree (Lep- 
tospermnwmn nevigatuire) and Coast 
Acacia (Acacia lengifolin) serub, The 
Sane contrast is maintained as the 
barriers ate Lraced westwards, on the 
seaward side of the Gippsland Lakes, 
the lagoon that intervenes belween 
the inner and outer barriers being 
represented first by the Bunga Arm 
(near Qvean Grange) and then by 
fake Reeve, The probable explanation 
is that the iuner barrier formed when 
the Postglucial sea reached a amaxt- 
mum level, and that the outer barrier 
was added after a slight emergence 
of the Jand, due either to coastal vp- 
lift or 3 fall in sea level some 3000 to 
4000 years ago (Gill, 1956). Detailed 
study of the outer barrier shows that 
it originute! ag ao chain of sandy 
varrier islands offshore (mueh like 
the islands at the mouth of Corner 
Inlet today) and that intervening 
thanhéls-Wwere sealed off successively 
by the longshore drifting of sand that 
takes plice when waves arrive ob- 
fiquely on the beach during south- 
westerly gales. The outlet from the 
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Gippsland J,akes (which receive in- 
flow from five main vivers) trivrated 
eastwards, and was close co Red Bluft 
when the first explorers arrived in 
this area, Meanwhile the inner bar- 
tier, nd longer kept in répaic by ocean 
swell, becume dissected into a chain 
of sandy islands (Bullock, Rigby, 
Iryaser and Flannagan) by the cur- 
rent scour set up by wucfiow from the 
lakes. The bluff on the landward side 
jz now 4 tree-covered fossil cliff, ex- 
cupt where it émerges in the promen- 
tory of Red Blurt. 


History of Lakes Entrance 


Angus McMillan, discoverer of 
Gippsland, reached the shores of the 
Gippsland Lakes in December, 182, 
but it was John Reeves. who found 
their outlet ta the sea two years later. 
An early description (quoted from 
the Shilaag/aw Collection of historical 
documents, Public Library of Vie- 
torja) gives us » glimpse of natural 
conditions in 1248, when dense bush 
covered the area, and ‘morasses of 
reeds bol'deréd the lake shore and the 
yrae that led towards the |\4tural 
outle 


{oud eadar 


“Unfortunately the outlet to the 
shi is mot passable in ordinary sea- 
sons. A sand bat is dry across its 
mouth at low water, During the rainy 
season and when the snow melts on 
the mountains the lake increases three 
or faur feet in depth and the whale 
morass of reeds before described 1s 
covered with water and, In fact, forms 
part of the Jake,” 

The Coastal Survey Plans compiled 

by George Smythe hetween 1846 and 
’ IBS1> confirm this description, and 
also provide a document against which 
aubsequent changes may be traced. 

After the first settlers arrived in 
southern Kast Gippsland in the 
eighteen-forites, they depended largely 
on seshorrie transport from Melbourne 
to Port Albert for their supplies, The 
overland track pioneered by MeMillan 
im 1840-41 was a slow route. Ships 
that came along the coast from, Mel- 
bourne had to pass through the natural 
aytle. previously described in order 
to reach the Gippsland Lakes. The 
first sehoorér through was the 
Geirging Smith in 1868, the first 
steamer the Chavies Edward in 1864. 
A pilot steamer, Lady of the Toke, 
was stationed here, and considerable 


*loapected by courtesy wl phe Devartment of 
Lands & Survey, Metbourne 


skill was necessary to guide hips 
through a evap that was continually 
changing in width and depth and 
migrating to and fro aleng the shore 
An 1866 report speaks of ships making 
“9 vigorous dash with a ful) head of 
steam” to get into the lakes. Quite 
often the outlet was sealed off by sand 
washed in fron the sea, and there are 
recunds of ships being trapped in the 
aand barrier fur several months. When 
river floods raised the Jake level, the 
hoeal settlers Would cut channels acroas 
the sand bank to encourage the re- 
opening of the autlet, 

As townships developed at Bairns- 
dale and Sale th the eightecu-sixties, 
dependence on an variable an entrance 
to the lakes became moat unsatisfac- 
tory, and demand grew for the cutting 
of a permanent artificial entrance. 
After survey of the outer barrier 
the site of the present entrance was 
selected in 1869. Little progress was 
made at first, and, with the building 
of the Gippsland Railway from Mel- 
bourne to Sale in 1877 and ‘an to 
Bairnsdale in 1886, the project became 
less obviously necessary, bub a settle- 
ment was develeping at Cunninghame 
(now renamed Lakes Entranne) and 
the entrance was fAnally opened yy 
1889, 


Blur! 
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The Artificial Entrance 


The entrance is extremely well sited, 
for natural scour set up by marine 
tides and lake outflow maintains a 
navigable channel of average depth 
20-30 feet and maximum depth over 
70 feet (considerably deeper than the 
designers intended), The bordering 
jetties, 80-100 yards apart, protrude 
seawards (see Fig. 3). Spring tide 
range outside the entrance is about 
8 feet, and the ebb current (up to 7 
knots through the entrance) is streng- 
thened when winds or river floods 
increase the outflow, There is a looped 
sand bar offshore, a submerged feature 
that varies in position and depth as 
ocean swell tends to wash sand into 
the entrance and outflowing currents 
drive it back. There is less than 10 
feet of water over the bar at low tide, 
; and when heavy seas break across it 

ships are unable to enter or leave the 
harbour. In an effort to improve con- 
ditions a series of training walls were 
built out from beneath Jemmy’s Point 
in the nineteen-twenties, to direct 
current flow through the entrance 
(see Fig. 5). Waves that pass through 
the entrance are weakened by dif- 
fraction as they enter the lakes, but 
they influence the shape of miniature 
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lake-shore sand beaches on Rigby 
Island. 

Lakes Entrance has developed 
steadily as a fishing port, providing 
up to 30% of the annual fish pro- 
duction in Victoria, partly from the 
Gippsland Lakes and partly from the 
offshore catch. The entrance gives 
access to the only harbour on a very 
long stretch of the Victorian coast, 
for Port Albert is more than 100 miles 
away to the south-west and Malla- 
coota Inlet is even farther away to the 
east. In addition, the township has 
become an important coastal resort, 
for this is one of the few places where 
the sandy ocean beach is readily ac- 
cessible. Much of the surrounding 
bush has been cleared for agriculture 
and settlement, but it is the changes 
in landforms and the changed con- 
figuration of land and water that are 
most remarkable when the present 
conditions are contrasted with those 
at the time of first settlement. The 
Military Map of this area, based on 
air photographs and ground survey 
in 1940-41, shows many contrasts with 
Smythe’s Coastal Survey of 1846-51. 
The artificial entrance which now 
breaches the outer barrier is bordered 
by low sandy forelands that protrude 
from the general outline of the Ninety 


Figure 4—The Cunninghame Arm. 
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year 


The artificial 
entrance, 
viewed from 
Jenmmy's 
Point. 


Mile Beach, and the natural outlet 
that existed near Lake Bunga is 
barely traceable, for Cunninghame 
Arm, which once led to it, has been 
reduced to half its length and now 
fades out eastwards into swamps and 
dune-covered land, There are no 
longer morasses of reeds around the 
lake shores here, and in addition to 
clearance of scrub there is evidence 
that swamp scrub vegetation has died 
back, and that salt marshes have taken 
its place. 


The Sandy Forelands 


Sand has accumulated in low fore- 
lands on either side of the protruding 
jetties that border the artificial en- 
trance (see Fig. 6), interrupting the 
smooth curve of the Ninety Mile 
Beach. Accumulation here is due to 
drifting of sand along the beach from 
the west (when south-westerly wind- 
waves are at work) and from the 
east (when south-easterly wind-waves 
impinge), but some sand may have 
come from offshore, and the shaping 
of the forelands is determined by the 
pattern of ocean swell refracted by 
the submerged offshore bar (see Fig. 
4, which is reproduced from the Aus- 
tralian Journal of Science, January, 
1960, by kind permission of the edi- 
tor), The main point of interest here 
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is that the forelands bear newly- 
developed dune-ridges running paral- 
Jel to the outline of the shore, and 
their mode of formation can be seen 
to be due to colonization of wave- 
built sand ridges (berms) by dune 
grasses which are trapping dune sand, 
while the intervening hollows (swales) 
remain unvegetated and receive much 
less sand accretion. This mode of 
origin of dune ridges parallel to a 
shore has often been inferred but it 
is rarely demonstrable, for on most 
of the coastal barriers the outermost 
dune is now being cut away by marine 
erosion. This is so along most of the 
length of the Ninety Mile Beach, and 
the local man-induced accretion at 
Lakes Entrance is thus a site of par- 
ticular scientific interest (Bird, 1960), 


The Outer Barrier 


The dune ridges along the outer 
barrier are marked by wind-excavated 
hollows, termed blowouts, behind 
which sand is migrating landwards. 
Some of these are spilling sand over 
into Cunninghame Arm. There is no 
doubt that the growth of these blow- 
outs is accelerated by human inter- 
ference, but it is not true to say that 
holiday-makers are entirely respon- 
sible. On the one hand blowouts are 
as numerous on parts of the, Ninety 
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Mile Beach which are very inac- 
cessible; on the other hand they have 
not. developed behind the sandy fore- 
lands on either side of the jetties (see 
Fig. 3). These blowouts are initiated 
by the cliffing of the outermost dune 
along the length of the Ninety Mile 
Beach, and this is a natural change, 
unrelated to human interference. The 
precise cause is not certain: it may 
be that erosive storms occur more 
frequently now than they did in the 
past, but the more likely explanation 
is that sea level has risen slightly 
curing the last century. Evidence for 
a rising sea level has been reported 
from many parts of the world, and 
the erosion of sandy shores would be 
a natural consequence of such a 
change, except in areas such as the 
sandy forelands at Lakes Entrance 
where accretion has continued for 
reasons that are unusual. If this 
erosion continues the outer barrier 
will eventually be breached by the 
sea at places where it is narrow, like 
Ocean Grange to the south-west of 
Lakes Entrance. 


Cunninghame Arm 


The old northern shore of Cunning- 
hame Arm can be traced at the mar- 
gins of the older dunes that form the 
inner barrier (see Fig. 4), and its 
constriction is marked by the migra- 
tion of sand from the southern shore, 
formerly the margin of the outer 
barrier. The primary reason for its 
decay is the cessation of current flow 
to the natural outlet following the 
opening of the artificial entrance. The 
manner in which it has changed can 
be studied by making a traverse along 
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the inner shore of the outer barrier 
from the footbridge eastwards to Lake 
Bunga. 

Near the footbridge the southern 
shore of Cunninghame Arm is_ bor- 
dered by a series of low cuspate sand- 
spits, partly submerged at high tide. 
The origin of such sandspits on lagoon 
shores has been studied recently by 
a Russian scientist, V. P. Zenkovitch, 
who showed that they are built by 
wind-generated waves, so that their 
shape reflects the direction of pre- 
vailing winds and also the direction 
of longest fetch (extent of open water 
across ‘“vhich wind can generate 
waves). The most effective waves in 
a lagoon are not those which come 
directly onshore, or those which move 
along the length of the lagoon, but 
those which approach the lagoon 
shores diagonally, at an angle of 
about 45°. These move sand along 
the shores and build it into spits, and 
usually the spits show low wave-built 
ridges marking lines of growth. The 
sandspits on the southern shore of 
Cunninghame Arm show these fea- 
tures. West of the footbridge the in- 
creasing tidal scour towards the en- 
trance has partly destroyed them, but 
to the east there is a fine succession, 
becoming progressively larger and 
more asymmetrical until they almost 
reach the farther shore. Similar, 
smaller sandspits occur along the 
northern shore. 

Some of the sand built into these 
spits is eroded from adjacent parts 
of the lagoon shore, but much of it 
spills or is blown over into the lagoon 
from the outer barrier. Farther east 
the larger spits have segmented the 


Figure 6— 
Air view of 
artificial 
entrance, 
showing part 
of sandy 
foreland. 
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lagoon into a chain of shallow pools 
(The Warm Holes), linked by narrow 
channels maintained by tidal currents. 
These ave more sheltered from wave 
and current scour, and salt marshes 
(notably Jameus maritimus) have en- 
croached on them; indeed, the eastern- 
most has been completely cut off by 
swamp encroachment. The final stage 
in the physiographic sequence is 
marked by the development of U- 
shaped or parabolic dunes, partly- 
vegetated masses of sand with noses 
advancing north-eastwards and trail- 
ing arms enclosing flat swamp land 
(see Fig. 7). The largest of these are 
spilling over on to the inner barrier, 
and one is invading Lake Bunga. 
Parabolic dunes have been studied 
in various parts of the world and 
Jennings (1957) has shown that those 
on the coast of King Island are migra- 
ting, or have migrated, in a direction 
that is determined by onshore winds. 
The resultant direction of onshore 
winds is calculated from the direction 
and frequency of winds strong enough 
to move sand (more than 10 m.p.h.) 
and is expressed graphically with 
vector lines proportional to their fre- 
quency and strength; it is in fact the 
nett direction of sand movement 
achieved by onshore winds. For this 
area wind data from East Sale air 
base (supplied by the Bureau of 
Meteorology) gives the arrowed re- 
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sultant shown in Fig, 4, its direction 
(207°) correlating with the direction 


of parabolic dune migration here. 
Some of these dunes are more than 
30 feet high, and their formation on 
the site of a channel navigable by 
steamships a century ago is a re- 
markably rapid physiographic change, 


Hydrological Conditions 


In a pamphlet published in 1866 
reference was made to “Tom Cringle’s” 
(psend.) prediction that the opening 
of an artificial entrance would lower 
the general level of the Gippsland 
Lakes and permit reclamation of 
marginal swamp land for agriculture. 
It is often stated that lake level was 
lowered by about 2 feet after the 
entrance was opened, but no detailed 
measurements were made. The de- 
seriptions quoted previously show that 
lake level fluctuated in relation to 
rainfall and river flow prior to 1889, 
but its lowest level must have been 
no lower than sea level at low water 
spring tide when the natural outlet 
was open, At the present time it still 
fluctuates, and in the 1952 floods it 
rose more than 5 feet above its normal 
summer level. It seems likely that 
lake level is now more often at a low 
level, for a permanent artificial en- 
trance relates it directly to sea level. 
Marine tidal fluctuations are trans- 
mitted into the lakes and extend with 
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diminishing amplitude westwards to 
Metung and possibly to Paynesville. 
Lake level is also affected by baro- 
metric pressure, by wind action, and 
by river inflow, but any build-up 
around Lakes Entrance is dispersed 
fairly quickly through the entrance 
into Bass Strait. The most significant 
hydrological change from the physio- 
graphic point of view is the cessation 
of outfiow alony Cunninghame Arm. 


Salinity Conditions 


The extent to which salinity con- 
ditions have been changed by the 
opening of an artificial entrance is a 
matter for controversy, In the absence 
of salinity measurements prior to 
1889 it is impossible to give proof of 
any salinity change, but there is a 
good deal of circumstantial evidence 
pointing to inflow of greater quan- 
tities of sea water, and the replace- 
ment of an impermanent natural out- 
let by a permanent artificial entrance 
is almost certain to have had some 
such effect. 

The prediction that marginal swamp 
land would be reclaimed for agri- 
culture as the result of lowering lake 
level has not proved true, but the 
limitation is salinity rather than lake 
level in the swamp land bordering 
the eastern parts of the Gippsland 
Lakes. The disappearance of much of 
the former shoreline reed growth has 
been discussed in a previous article 
(Victorian Naturalist, Vol. 77, pp. 
262-68) and related to a _ probable 
salinity increase. There is no longer 
a morass of reeds around the lake 
shores in the Lakes Entrance district, 
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as there was when the area was first 
discovered (see above). In their ab- 
sence, shorelines are being modified 
by wave erosion and by the local 
accumulation of sandspits. More sig- 
nificant evidence comes from the 
valley-floor swamps at Maringa Creek 
and in the tributaries of North Arm, 
where a former swamp scrub cover 
(Melaleuca ericifolia) has died back 
and been replaced by salt marsh vepe- 
tation, a clear indication of salinity 
increase that must reflect greuter 
salinity in the lake water that oc- 
casionally rises and invades these 
swamps (see Fig. 8). The significance 
of the inferred salinity increase is 
that it has impeded swamp encroach- 
ment and rendered lake shores un- 
stable, thus modifying physiographic 
evolution in this area. 


Conclusions 


Landform changes in the Lakes 
Entrance district during the past 
century include changes that are 
directly related to the construction of 
an artificial entrance (the sandy 
forelands), changes that are indirectly 
related (the withering of the Cun- 
ninghame Arm), and changes that 
are unrelated (the recession of the 
ocean shore of the outer barrier). 
These changes are likely to continue, 
In addition, there is circumstantial 
evidence that the entrance has changed 
the hydrology and salinity of at least 
part of the Gippsland Lakes, 

A number of local problems exist 
which may prompt further construc- 
tions in this area, and it is desirable 
that research be carried out on the 
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following an 
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pussible indirect consequences of such 
constructions. Navigution inipedunce 
by the offshore bar might be reduced 
hy prolonging the stone jethes into 
deeper water where bar formation 
would be less serious, or by building 
offshore structurés designed to disrupt 
the ocean swell which maintains this 
bur and tends to drive it landward. 
Tracer experiments on sea oor sand 
movement (Baker, 1961) would yseld 
valuable information, and the pattern 
of suitable structures needs model 
#Xperiments in wave tanks. The con- 
tinned withering of Cunninghame Arm 
will soon begin to interfere with the 
harbour, and it would be wise to 
reduce the amount of sand blowing 
from the outer barrier by thatching 
ay vepetating the dunes. if necessary 
limiting public access to the more 
serious bluwouts. Proposals for the 
construction of barrages to vonfine 
sea watet to the Lakes Entrance dis- 
trict and allow river inflow to freshen 
the Gippsland Lakes fas has been 
done in the Murray-mouth lakes) 
must take inty acedunt the possibility 
that, by impeding the oulllow current, 


they would reduce scour through the 
entranea and allow the sand hay to 
advance and seal it off, 

In few areas can the configuration 
of land and water have changed as 
tapidly as in the Lakes Entrance 
district durme the past century, Any 
attempt to modify the present con- 
ditions must take into account the 
several physiographic processes at 
work, and assess the possible indirect 
consequences of further interference, 
[t will pay to be cautious, 
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Sets of “Victorian Naturalist’? Available 


The Naturcbst has been published 
monthly since January 1824, and most 
of the 100-odd back numbers are still 
th the club’s steucks and ate available 
fur purchase, Club members may ob- 
tain any of these, up to lhe end of 
volume 75, for half orimel price, 
Non-members may have lols for urh- 
inal face value. 

Tn the lists below, the part numbers 
are place! in parenthesis after the 
corresponding volume wuniber. Vol- 
ume | ran ta 16 perts and ull others 
had 12 parts each, 

Following are the reduced prices per 
copy (i.e. half original price): 


I fl) to 41 (3)0 3d, each 
41 (A) te 43 (5); Gd. cach 
43 (6) to do 41): Yd. each 
49 42) lo 64 (2): fd, cach 
64 (3) to 68 (2): 9d, each 
63 {3) ta GH (2): 1/- each 
69 (3) wo 75 (12>: 1/3 each 
Tn September 1960 details were pub- 
lished of sets of issues of the Natur- 


alist desling with specific subjects, ta - 


cater for those who wished to obtain 
reference sets aboul. there particular 
interests The sets covered the peried 
from May 1929 Lo April 1953 (1. 
yolumes 46 to 75). These sets ave now 
brought up to date by the deletion of 
certain parts, in short supply, and the 
addition of appropriate parts of yol- 
umes 76 to 77. Following are the 
revised delails, the prices quoted being 
the reduced ones available to mem- 
bers: half mates on ul] paris up, Ww 
yolume 75. 


Orchids 

Sertes A (wholly Victorian). Deal- 
with new species, new shale records, 
ete. (mainly by the late WH. Nich- 
ols), each with a full page or more 
of illustration; providing a coverage 
af the neal work done an Lhe subject 
subsequent to the Census of Victorian 
Plomts {F_N.C.V., 1923), Flava of Vie- 
torin {Ewart, 1930), Gomes of the 
Buah, ete 

The series comprises 46 (2, 1. 9), 
a7 (4, 10, 14), 48 (6, 7, 18, 1h, 22), 
av 71, 2,4, 7,8, 9, 11), 50 43), 51 (6), 
5Z 49, 12). 53 (4, 8), 54 (1%, IL), 
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a5 (9), 56 44, 4, 6, 8, 12) 57 (8, 12, 
12), 38 46, 7, 9, 19), 59 1b, wy 12d, 
GL (G, 127, G2 (4), 63 CH), OF Cm), 
Ot (D, VL, 12), GT CS), TE C9). Fifty- 
two separate parts --£1/17/9, 

Series B (Victorzan}, Lees wyport- 
ant articles and notes, ly varians 
duthors, some with very poad iius- 
trations, all of interest ta che keen 
mrchid student; supplementary to 
Series A and coverings the same 32- 
year period: 47 (7), 48 (&, 8), 49 
€10), 50 (2,5, 01), 02 42, 199, 63 24, 
ad (12), 5a. (6, 7, 91, 56 (3, 10), 57 
(3, 4, 3), a8 (123), BY (5, d, 11), HO 

2), 04 (4), 65 41), GT (8), 6S (1), 
69 (4G, 11), 70 (2. ap, 7 (9). 
‘Vhiety Tour parts £1/4/6, 

Sertws © (not Vietorian): A number 
oF parts containing papers and articles 
by various authors, on new species and 
Tecurds, ete, of other Australian 
slates, covering the same period and 
supplementary to Series A and B com- 
bined: 44 (1, 10, 12), 47 (2, 12), 48 
41. 9), 49 (3), 50 (1, 4, 7, Bb, SL (3, 
4, 7,8), 52 (1, 4, 7). 53 (90), 54 (1, 
4,8), 66 (9), 57 (2.6,9), 58 (2, 3,9), 
59 ¢7, 8, 16), GO (41), BE 42, % IT), 
63 (8, 9), 64 (9, 12), fo (2, 35, 6 T, 
ML, 12h, 6G (3, 4), 67 C1, 7, 10}, 68 
(5), &9 (3, 8, 12), 706 (10), 71 (12), 
72 (2, 7, 12}, 73 48. 7), 74 {5), 73 
(10), 77 (2). Sixty-six purts—£2/7/9_ 


Anthropology amd Fihnology 

Set of 56 individual number«. sei- 
éeted aver the 32-year periad, contain- 
ing about 200 pages on Australian 
aborigines, including many text-figurcs 
And with 2& plates additional. Price, 
£2/12/3. This set. comprives 46 (1, 19, 
12), 47 (5). 48 (2, 6, Bi, 50 (3, 8), 
61 (6), 52 Ca), 53 (Mb, 54 (3, 6, 9), 
55 (8, 4, t2). 56 (4, 6, 7), SF (6. 7), 
58 (Lay. 58 (5), 60 (6, 7, 22), 62 (1, 
6), 64 (12), G7 (10, 11, 12), GE {2}, 
69 (2, 12), 70 (8, 121, TL (8), 73 (2, 
4,5), 74 (2, 3, 5, 6, 7), 75 (2, 5, 8}, 
76 (5. 7,9, 10), T7 (4). ; 


Maminals 


Two sets dealing almost wholly with 
Iécal marsupiais,; ‘covering the same 
period of che journal, 
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Serzes A} Over 200 pages, with 
tifmerous text-figures, and with about 
50 plates in additian, Lesturinye aon 
particular David Pleay's valeable con- 
tributions: Price, £1/3/-. This com- 
prises 47 (1), 49 (3, 4.5, 7), 50 (3, 
6), 51 (3, 4), 62 (4, 6, 5B), SS 71), 56 
(5, 10), 58 (10), 59 (1, 7, 6 tt). G1 
(1, 2, 3), 6S (6, 7, & 12), 63 (22), 
71 (2), 7H (6, 8, 10, WL), 

Sevtes B: Complementary to Series 
A, over 4 pages, with Tlustrationa, 
and two plites alsa, of arlicles of less 
bulstanding mature. Price 12/6, This 
comprises €6 (6). 47 (5), bE 410), 


BF (3, 7), 34 (4, Lt, 12), 55 (Gb, B7- 


(5, 8, 11, 12), 58 <3, 2), 61 (1a), 62 
(6), 64 (10), 67 (4. 89), 7L (1). 
7 (11). 


Geology 


Set 4 includes about 160 pages of 
well-illgstrated papers and articles of 
major geological interest, by such 
authors a3 Chapman, Keble, Pritchard, 
Colliver snd Mitchell, dealing mainly 
with Victotian subjects This contains 
47 (2), 48 (A, 7), 49 (12). 53 (11), 
a4 (10), 55 (5, 9), ST (2), 58 (6, 9), 
a3 (7, 12). 62 (3), 65 (2,5), 6G 14,12), 
G7 (6), 68 (8), 69 (4), 71 (9, 10, 11), 
72 (6), 73 (6), T4 (12), 76 (8), 17 
(4. 10). Thirty individual mimbers— 
£1/9/6, 


Set B inelides about 30 pares of 
material of less moment bot which 
should he considered by those makin 
a serious study of locul peulajcy, Tt 
contains 40 (7, 10), 47 (6), 48 (3, 
10>, 49 (3), 50 (1, 1, #11), 53 47, 
9, 12), fa (2, 5, 7, 11), 90 (2, 4, 19), 
EAN CL, 10, 11), 64 {4}, iG (2), OT €4). 
68 (y th, GD (LO), TO CS, 4), 72 (3). 
75 (9, 10, LI). Thirty-five indivigaal 
Humbers—eL/ bse, 

Birds 

Set A in rate up of major articles 
with copious illustrations, by such 
noted ornilholipists und photugraphers 
us CLL, Barrett, A. H, Chishelm, D, 
Dickison, R. T, Littlejotins and K, Ky 
Munru: ib tonbeins apectal issues deal 
ing with Holmeted Honeyeater, Lowsn 
and Lyreturd Tt uuntains 49 (11), 
ot (5, 7, 8. 9), GL (2, 4, 5), 62 (7, 9 
10, LI), 53 €1, 2), Ba fa, G. tay teyl 
56 (d, G), 56 ‘. 4. 12), OF (3, 4, 3, 3, 
9,10, 11). BO (9), &1 (1, 10), G2 C2, BS 
4,6, 5), 71 (5), 72 (5, 10}, 73 (HOY, 
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7G (4, 10, 11, 12), 77 (3, 4, 6, B, 9). 
Fifly-two mumbers —£2/ 1/4, 

Set 8 consists of articles ant ce- 
perts of less ontstanding natore bal 
of vital interest to the student of bird, 
lore. it contains 47 (11, 12), 48 ¢7, 
tt}, 49 (1, 6, 9p. 50 (3,11), O2 CH, 10, 
12}, 52 (3, 6), BS Cd, 8, 11), Bd (2), 
35 4U), 56 (2,9), 57 (4, 7, 127, 58 (4, 
%, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9) 59 (4, 12), BL (Bp. 
62 (2, 3), 63 (5, 7, 10}, G4 (4, 8, 10), 
65 (1, 2,10), 66 (1, 3, 6, 7), BF (7D, 
70 (#, & 9), 73 (2), 74 (9, 11), TS 
(&, 7), TF ¢(12)- Sixty oumbers— 
£2/5/6. 

Those who have some copies of the 
Naturalist already, may supplement 
their Biles by purchasing individual 
numbers of any section of the above 


-wetz, Members with general interests 


may purchase 3 complete set, from 
volume 10 (18945) to the present, 
with ouly occasional numbers lacking, 
for less than £20, : 

it should be woted by new members 
aod subscribers that the present 
format of the Victorian Nefuralist 
seran in May LOSS. and before chat 
date it was o journal produced on 
écienlific lines rather than @ popular 
Tature magazine, 

The features “Australian Wnrtiles” 

and “Natureatidy for Scholes? com- 
monced in May 1959, and so too did 3 
serien of artleley un bhe Beiprange High 
Plains. The feature “Nations! Porks 
and Natrongl Murruments” began m 
January S547). 
- Those who have nol a compicce set 
of the Nutaralivt in its new format. 
and who wish to keop one, may obtam 
the requived individeal issues, ub of 
the haat two anrl the present volumes, 
ic. from May 1959 owwards, for the 
current price of 2/6 per issue, 

Orders may be addreszed to the 
F.W.C.V. Salee Officer, Notional Her- 
hsarium, The Tomain, South Yarra. 
S.E.1, 

Mote; Stocks of the Victerim 
Naturalist for May, Junc and August, 
1959, ave very low, ami the lilrarian 
would appreciate the return of any 
sinwanted copics of these iasues, Alsa, 
mony wambers of the fest nine vol- 
umes (1464-93) are urgently re 
quired by variows niembers to com- 
wlete their sets of the Maturntint, 
and news would be weleome of any 
of these thut might be available, 
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Field Naturalists 


General Meeting—August 14, 1961 


‘Lhe president, Mr. D. E, MeInnes, 
took the chair at a meeting attended 
by ubout 136 members and friends It 
Was announced that three new ap- 
pointments had been wade to the 
Nature} History Medallion Award 
Committee: Messrs. J, H. Willis and 
BH, D. Gil, and Miss Jean Galbraich. 

The subject for the evening was a 
symposiojn on Jast summer's PLN,C.Y. 
excursion to the Yarram area, Miss 
M, Lester deseribed the country visited 
each day and commented upon sone 
of the murine life that was seen, Mr, 
J. Baines spoke on the more intersst- 
ing plants that Were yet with; these 
were illustrated by colaur pietures 
whieh had been taken by members, 
Mrs. K, Hough told of the birds ob- 
served in the district, and Me. F. 
Pinchen showed soma uf his excellent 
colour photographs of species yien- 
tidbned. 

Mu, Jo Mi Wilson reported that (he 
Landzcape Preservation Gounci) had 
formed comipittees and had already 
been instrumental in stopping the 
reroning: of Warrand’te Mr. W-. 
Woollard pointed out that the Anstra- 
lian Paper Mills have twught Jand for 
plantatirs and that they are already 
destroying the native trtes. He sug- 
gested that they ehould be asked to 
leave the trees slong the roads. 

Miss P. Carolan and Miss M. Bilder 
spoke of the planting of treet on the 
Yurca bank and urged that only 
species Indivenwus to the area should 
be used, Mr, Woollard suggested that 
the Society for Growing Australian 
Plants should give advice Ww planters, 
of suitable trees to se, Miss J, Wool- 
lard reported that members of the 
Bird Observers’ Club were planting 
one thousand trees a year at the You 
Yangs, 

The seventeen nominations for 
membership, set oub on page 120 of the 
August Noturatiat, were approved, 
and the president welcomed the new 
tenibers to ihe F_N.C.V. 

Fahibita: Mr, H, Haase exhibited 
growing specimens of the Nodding 
Greenhood (Ptevostylta nutane}, Mr, 
P, Fisch showed. Cywatkodes acerase, 
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grown ‘from seed taken from Cape 
Woalamai, and the Snewy River 
Wattle (Acacia boormantt) from Mo- 
Killop’s Bridge. Miss Lester exhibited 
shells from Gippsland; Mr E, Coghr)) 
reported a flock of galahs at Kew; and 
Mr. E, Byrne told of a large echidna 
met Was found on the Mooroodie 


Microzeopical Group—Suly 19, 1961 


This was a well-attended meeting, 
with twenty-three members and 
visitors present. Mr. W. R, Woollard 
suggested that we could put on a dis- 
play of Mr. W. Byans’s 35 mm. slides 

uring tha combined Week-end with 
country clubs, A vest came for 
suitable photographs far the Eront of 
the Viatorior Naturalist. 

Mr. C, Middleton gave a short ad- 
dress on eye-piecs magnification, in 
which he diseredited the popular be- 
lief that the only Useful eyepiece: are 
6%, 6% or 10%, and thst it is nseless 
to go heyond these miugnificatians te- 
calise only an empty image is ob- 
tained, He explained that this i= quite 
wrong bovause, if the microscope is 
good and its tube length is correct, 
ene dan co much higher—ta 18% or 
even to 27% without any breaking op 
of the imure, 

Mrs, I. Daniells, who was guest 
speaker for the evening, began by ex- 
Plaining the role played by fungi in 
natlte, She said that because they 
Jack ehloraphyll and are unable to 
catty out photesynthesis, they are 
forced to livé as patasites or saphro- 
phytes. There are wumetrous iungi, 
such as mildews attd yeasts, which 
have been stidled extensively because, 
of their erunomis importance, Of ve- 
vent yeare penicillin has acheved- 
prima importance because of its 
medical uses. 

The agaric family, which was the 
splaker’s Specialized field of study, 
Was very much neglected; in fact, the 
only one which ia well known is the 
mushroum, Agarics are distinguished 
from other fungi by the way an which 
spores ace burn an the surface ef the 
gillé. A microscopical examination of 
the spores gives col firmatory evidence 
of identification, 
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Sliden of- some hundreds of fungi 
were projected and discussed; they 
ringed from the delicate and beadti- 
fal parasol Iungi, to the pondernus 
Blackfellow's Bread. The prescnce af 
fungi i the soll is essential for the 
growth of orchids and even such 
things as pine trees, but others can 
till fully-zrown trees in their vicinity. 
Mré. Danielle showed scores of slides 
of fungi, other than mushrooms, 
whieh ure not only edible byt have 
distinctive flavours, Others were 
shown which are extremely poisonous; 
and these raised a great deal of {in- 
terest during question time. 

Nine micrascopes were used ta dis- 
play exhibits showing fungi and spares 
bf Varjous kines. 


Geology Graup—Augusi 2. 198) 


Seventeen members were present, 
with Mr, L. Angior in the chair, 
Amoigst items of interest discussed 
were geolowicy! observatiois [fn the 
Beolara district, South Gippsland, 
dealing with the Jurassie deposits con. 
taining coal seams, older basalt (Ter- 
tiary}] and hanxite. Mr, P. Fisch 
quoted from an article in the Seier- 
tifle Avrericin (Murch i961) on the 
Precambrian fossils collected at 
Ediacore in South Australis. Many of 
ire were of very ancient forms of 
ife, 

The subject for the evening was an 
illustraced talk, by Mr. D. Smith, on 
some gedlogical formating around 
Melbourne and the Snowy River 
hydro-electric project, The first series 
ot pictures were of formations in’ the 
ratlway cutting at Reysl Park, Stud- 
Tey Park, Limestone Quarry and tos- 
eanite at Lilydale, Fossil Beach at 
Beaumaris, and Mel!ray's Quarry at 
Red Hill. Mr, Smith then diseussed the 

- Snowy project in detail, explaining the 
ptitpose of the whale sehenw_ the topu- 
eraphy of the area, engineering dif- 
ficulties and geological aspects, The 
different points were illustrated by 
woloured slides, and some of the areas 
are geological wonderlands, The talk 
conelided with maps of the rainfall 
belts of Australla and of the areas 
which will benefit by water supplied 
for irridalion puYposes from the 
Snowy Mountains. 


Fehibite. Bore cores from Jurassic 
sandstone, Bovlars, and earmple fram 
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aid bauxite working; variecated peh- 
hies with qwvarts veining (By R. 
Dordds) 5 exhibit Uiakpraking j e fior- 
eucénee of miterals under lone ware 
and violet lieht (Mi. A, Cobbett), 


Botany Group—August 10, 1961 


The group met at the National Her- 
harium, and ite series of lectures on 
the Plant Kingdom was ¢ontinued by 
Miss L. M, White whose subject was 
‘Cyeade and Conifers". Miss White's 
interast in these groups of platits is 
wel] knawn to members, and her cam- 
prehensive callection af specimens was 
Most |steresting. Some informative as 
well as beautiful colpured pictures, 
taken for Miss White by Miss M. 
Lester, added & great deal of interest. 
The group chairman thanked Miss 
White and expressed the gratitude of 
members for the preparation which 
had sone Inte the lecture, 

With Miss White ahout cwenty of 
the group visited the Reyal Botania 
Gardens on the following Saturday 
afternoon to see the many fine speci- 
mets of rycads and conifers there 


Fauna Survey Group—tuly 20, 1961 


The meéeting was held at the 
National Herbarium, with Mer. N. 
Wakefield in the chair. Tt was decided 
that membership of the Fauna Burvey 
Group should he defined by mevnber- 
ship of the F\N.C.V. and by the nay- 
ment of a Hominal sam af two shil- 
lings, the latter t provide petly cash 
for ceoup organlzation, 

Tt was resolyed to contact country 
field tiaturafists clubs. to obtain one 
or two local fauna group (members jn 
éuch locality, te Brovide liaiwun ba- 
tween observers and the Melbourne 
members of the group. As some diffi- 
culty has been mec in the past réepard- 
ing suitable meeting times and places 
for the group, it was decided to bold 
fall group meetings on the first 
Thureday of each rionth, and to haye 
a short husiness meeting of those 
available, at the University about the 
middle of each manth 

Mr, K. Simpson, Mr. E, Wilkinson 
and Mr, Wakefield each pave reports 
on Aninyals sighted during recent field 
Work, The meeting Was then adjourned 
sa that members cauld examine the 
live specitnen of Leadbeater’s Possum 
which was captured recantly- 
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CLUB IMPROVEMENTS ACCOUNT—A CALL FOR DONATIONS 


Ahout three years age, an appeal 
was made ta F.NO.V. anembers far 
donatiuns to a Newly-established fund 
designed In provide certain amenities 
for members’ use. The response then, 
ang during the ensuing years, has 
beer inost gratifying; and the lime 
tras now come Lo bring the matter once 
apain te the notice of members. 

The Club Improvement Account was 
established on April 30, 1958. Inte it 
vwasa placed u lagacy of £100 from the 
watate of the late FP. A. Oudmore, 
Members' donntivns to dute have 
amounted ta about £60, the surplus 
from a nature show at Prahran 
(some £20) was added, and 50 tuo was 
the sum of £20 jn the ald seveen Tund 
—no longer needed. Thus over two 
hundred pounds was aveumuleted. 

From this fund, the club has been 
able to purchase a L000-watt Aldis 
slide-projestor for £44, a Prax slide- 
viewer (£11), and improvements to 
the public address aystem (£19). The 
major une of the acebunt has been in 
connexion with the cluh library, bor 
muny years, the binding programme 

~ had fallen into arrears, due to lack 
af Sunds, but, siice the establishment 
of the Club huprovemencs Account, 
over £100 has been used for this very 
necessary work, Furthermore, a smail 
sum (£11) has beech spent on new 
books, 


The posilion al present is that the 
fund is practically exhausted, Much 
more library binding ts ls be done, and 
there will be need for further club 
equipment. A eall is therefore made, 
te those whine are able and willing, te 
contribute further money to the Club 
Tuiprevements Fund Any sumn—large 
or small—can be handed to an appro- 
priate officer at ceneral meetings of 
the club or else sent by post to the 
treasvrer, Mr. A, G. Hooke, 400 
Collins Street, Melbourne. 


LIST OF F.N.C.Y, MEMBERS 


A complete list of members of the 
P.N,C.Y, and subsevibera te the V%e- 
dorian Naturalist is being prepared 
fore publteation. Tt is to take Lhe Torm 
of duplicated shects, stapled together, 
Tietatls tu be shown include address, 
zeoe of joining club, and major offices 

€ 


The list is to be made available to 
club officers sand to secrcturies of 
aMliated bodies; und additional copies 
ace lo be sold te others who desire 
them. Amendments to the list are to 
be disteivuled from time to time. 

All members and sybsrribers wh 
have not vet paid cheir current sub- 
scriptions are atrangly advised la de 
eq before the fist is finalized. 


COUNTRY FIELD NATURALISTS CLUBS 


Stawell 

The Stowell PLN.C. has been on 
“existence some time? though jt only 
uffliuted with us this year. We snow 
have its ninth annyal report. Mr, N, 
Bonnets is president, and Mr Miles is 
hunuraty secidetury. The tepoth, very 
properly, lays preat stress an the im- 
portance of observation and of the 
production and discussion of exhibits 
at meetings: Vhe clot is also very 
interested in caijservation, [t claima 
ervdit Tor having helped ta persuude 
the suthyriftes te probact Lhe Pyrs 
Flat Rock “Cave of Hands” from 
vanilaliaen seid hopes ty repect ather 
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surtesses In the Near future. A most 
interesting item of news is the findime 
wilhin the Lawn boundary of an cmu’'s 
nest with six eres, five of which 
hutebed. Th is not stated what hap- 
poned to the chicks, 


TWursham 


This elub had an attendance of over 
forty pepple at ils cecent annual mcet- 
ing, Mr. Erie Barbor is president. and 
Mrs, ‘U. Lilian Meensie honorary 
soctolary. The seeretary reports that 
an interesting feature of meclings is 
the number and variety of specimens 
exhildted und discussed, 
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Hatlarat 


The Ballarat F.N.C, reports in- 
creased attendance, both at meetings 
and at excursions. The club looks for- 
+ to another successfu) year, with 

A. Sonsee of Creswick as prest- 
dent, and Mrs. £. G. Bedggood as 
honorary secretary. 


Bendigo 

The Bendigo F.N.C. continucs to 
flourish, Mr. R, Ajlen is president, and 
Mr. J. U[psen honorary secretary and 
librarian. The club's syllabus of meet- 


ings and excursions for the latter half 
of 1961 was published in last month's 
Naturalist. 


Ouyen District 


The president is Mr, G, B. Eggleton, 
and the secretary, Miss Yvonne 
Brawn-John, Box 73, Ouyen. Here is 
the club’s syllabus for the next several 
taonths; 

Oct. 9—“Snakes”. by J. Hyett 

Nov, 12—Film Night. 

Dec. area a slides, by R. Clissold. 
Jan. 8—Ope 

Feb. 12—"Bees", by G. B. Eggleton.’ 


F.N.C.V, DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


Monday, September 10, 1961—At the National Herbarium, The Domain, South 


Yurra, commeneing at 8 p,m, sharp, 


1. Minutes, Announcements, Reports. 


2, Correspondence, 


%. Subject for Evening: “Australites’, by De. G. Baker, 


4. Election of Members: 
Ordivary Mambots: 


Me. Trevar J, Crafter, 6% SLuaher 


Wakeini?, 
(Mrz.j L. 
Cc. Itdaision 


Rend, Crordan (RR. E. Wilkinnon/N. A, 


‘Warhington, 4 Heather Grove, Black Reck, $9 (G. J, Middieton/ 
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Little Tern Alighting at its Nest 


This photograph was taken at Lakes Entrance by the late R. T. Littlejohns, and it accompanied 
an article in the Victorian Naturalist in August, 1934 (Vol. 51, pp. 111-12}. The Little Tern 
(Sterna albifrons) nests each summer along the coast of Kast Gippsland, whereas the Fairy Tern 
(S. nereis) uses the beaches of central and western Victoria. 
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Breeding the Mulgara 


During the years 1954-55, the 
then Dr. Peter Morrison—now 
Professor of Zuology in Fhe Unj- 
versity of Wisconsin—was 2 
Fulbright Scholar working on 
the metabolism of marsupials 
at the Physiology School, Uni- 
versity of Queensland. One of 
his studies in this mammalian 
order was temperatare regul:- 
tion in relation to environment, 
and our Fauna Reserve co- 
operated to the extent of loan- 
ing Professor Morrison various 
living specimens that could he 
handled withoul complications 
to either researcher or re- 
searchee. 

Before his return to America 
in early 1955, Professor Morri- 
gon left with me two of his 
special rarities, originally dug 
from # sand ridge at Haasts 
Bluff, Centra) Australia, in mid- 
December, 1954. They were the 
remackable Crest-tuiled Mar- 
supial “Mice” (Dasycercus eris- 
fienuda Kreftt), which by great 
good fortune happened to be 
mate and female. It was an ex- 
citing moment to meet in the 
flesh for the first time none 
other than this fabulous and 
very beautiful deserl burrower 
which is recorded by Wood 
Jones as possessing the aborigi- 
nal alias “Muleara™. ~ 

Despite uncertain condition 
and poor coats, due to heeft feed- 
ing, the bright-eyed, fawn 
coloured animals began to in- 
trigue us immediately with their 
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By DaviD FLEAY 


lively activity by day, (heir ex- 
lreme inguisitiveness for any- 
thing unusual, and their incur- 
able fizard-like fundness—shar- 
ed by the Numbat—of basking 
fiat out for long periods in the 
sun. In fact, so largely diurnal 
were these bold, friendly in- 
dividuals from the inhospitable 
Centre, that their study and dis- 
play proved one of the most 
charming and entertaining 
tasks [ have ever undertaken. It 
left me without a doubt that the 
prize for general intelligence 
and bright personalitv among 
small pouched animals should go 
to this robust lively burrower of 
the arid regions. 

Truth to tell the term “mar- 
gupial-.mouse” for Mulgara is 
quite a misnomer. for this 
chunkily-built desert dweller is 
not only one of the moat efficient 
Marsupial carnivores but af the 
same time it is at least half the 
size of the Black Rat (Rattus 
rettus) and might be described 
from its build as “the wombat” 
among so-called margupial-mice. 
Mulgara is a native name of 
long standing and, being quite 
euphonious, should take its 
rightful place among such 
others as Wombat, Kangaroo, 
Nutabat, Potoroo, and Quoll, 

The Haasts Bluff specimens 
were typical in that the original 
male and later progeny of the 
samne sex, recorded individual 
weighis averaging 445 ounces 
(127-8 grams), and Finlayson 
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Male Mulgara on the Alert. 
This is a typical attitude, almost identical with that adopted by the Quoll (Dasyurus quoll) 


found an adult male from Coon- 
cheri, lower Diamantina, South 
Australia, to weigh 6-1 ounces 
(175 grams). Now if we com- 
pare these figures with the aver- 
age of less than half an ounce 
for an average adult male of the 
Fat-tailed Sminthopsis (S. cras- 
sicaudata), which even so is 
heavier than the domestic 
mouse, then it can be under- 
stood that the Mulgara is “big 
game” indeed. At the same time 
it is certainly true that a female 
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Mulgara is merely three- 
quarters the size of a male speci- 
men. The total weight of the 
Haasts Bluff female was 34 
ounces (92-3 grams). 

Once having regained normal- 
ity—thanks to the provision of 
abundant insect food, mice, egg 
custard, ete.—the two Mulgaras 
proved quite gentle when handl- 
ed, not biting as readily as mem- 
bers of the genus Antechinus 
and uttering only the merest of 
heavy breathing or ‘“shushing”’ 
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sounds in the way of mild pro- 
test, for they are typically soft 
spoken, However on provocation 
jhey could bite quile severely 

Their coats of a brownish- 
fawn Were thickly furred with 
sleck saft hair. The basal por- 
tion of the thickened carret-tai 
was clothed in bright rufeus 
fur, while the terminal half ex- 
hibited the eurious arrowshaft 
arrangement of a comparatively 
large dorsal und a smaller vent- 
ral «rest of shining black erectile 
hairs. Possibly hy means of this 
tail structure in & sandy en- 
vironment, leaps upon prospect- 
ive victims are reudered more 
accurate and efficient, 

Though eomparatively well- 
mannered towards one another, 
the Mulvaras when trurgers 
proved tireless and deadly 
hunters of inseets, lizards and 
the commun mouse. Onee a 
muuse was seented, it was track- 
ed down until finally seen, Im- 
mediately the Mulgara would 
port rigidly, “frozen” in its 
tvacks—ita tall quivering, liz- 
ard-tashion. Then in a flash it 
would leap upon the vietim, 
seizing and crushing it acrose 
the nape of the neck, rolling and 
kiekinss simultaneously with 
both hind feet, It was a matter 
of brief moments for all to be 
over. Then, squatting near its 
prize, uttering churring under 
tances of warming against pos- 
sible rebbery, the finicky hunter 
wis in the habit of going 
through a tollet, lickingr to rid 
itself of the clinyving odour of 
mouse before feasting methodic- 
ally on the victim. 

Commencing at the nose lip, 
the skin is usually separated and 
turned back before the skull is 
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urushed ard chewed, Then the 
body js devoured from head ta 
tail, often without any lacers- 
Lion of the skin which on peca- 
sions is discarded inside-out. 
perfectly skinned. Strangely 
enough, although Mulgaras may 
kil] mice, hzards or small birds 
in a Lightning rush, these two 
and their descendants exercised 
rather comical and characteris- 
tie caution in dealing with 
gcraubs, beetles and spiders. ‘They 
repeatedly shy off such itemez 
and cummonly use their “hands” 
in repeated scrabbling actions 
to confuse and wenken the vic- 
tim before it is picked up and 
neisily crunched with bright- 
eyed enjoyment. The caution 
may be related ta the pugnacity 
and realy retaliation offered by 
desert spiders and scorpions. As 
hungry Mulgaras attack small 
rats just as réadily as mice, it 
is quite on the cards that Surin. 
thopsis members, Noforniys rats 
ete., form part of the natural 
menu. 

Take many herbivorous mar- 
supials, Mulgaras on occasions 
eo through the convulsive re- 
gurgitation of stomach contents 
some time after a meal, before 
reswallowing without further 
chewing, for retention and 
digestion, 

Naturally all efforts in hous- 
ing and maintaining Professor 
Morrison's Mulgaras were 
ftrected towards a record of 
family life, hitherto unrecorded. 
So, when the animals, which 
were now in better health, mat- 
ed determinedly on July 1, 1956, 
the male was removed voy soon. 
Sad to say, all members of his 
sex in the family Dasyuridae 
are irresponsible—never in he 
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trusted anywhere in the vicinity 
of tender new-born young, 

So the temporary banishment 
of Mr, Mulgara from the earth- 
floored sun flat, was not quite 
the injustice it may appear to 
be, Disappointingly, despite all 


the precautions, not a sinele 
‘“joey'' appeared. Possibly the 
failure was due to the fact that 
rehabilitation was still ineom- 
plete or, aliernatively, anticipa- 
tory handling to inspect the 
pouch area may have upset 
chances of success. 

Whatever the reason, I per- 
sisted in careful, balanced feed- 
ing and oestrus in the female 
(as in 80 many members of the 
Dasyuridae) occurred again al- 
most exactly a year later. Mat- 
ing for 1956 took place initially 
on June 23, and persisted as in 
the case of the Tiger Cat (Jas- 
yurops maculatus) for as long 
as twenty-four hours. Because 
under these captive conditions 
there was no means of escape 
for the now torpid and frayed- 
looking female, the male unimal 
was removed towards evening 
on June 24, 
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Wasting na time in vain reg- 
vets. and obviously following 
out her instincts, the mother 
built herself a large and com- 
fortuble nest of leaves and bark 
which she collected in her mouth 
from all over the cage, It was 
noticed (hat a pouch as such did 
not exist, but its locution— nor- 
mally almost indistinguishable 
from the abdominal fur—had 
become differentiated as in Das- 
yurus qguoll by the outward 
growth of Jong tufted white 
hairs, marking a shallow ridge 
on each side of the mammary 
area. From the mother’s activi- 
ties, or more correctly lack of 
thern, when she beeame some- 
what of a recluse in her nest, it 
seems fairly certain that the 
jJoevs erawled to the teais on or 
about July 21, following a gesta- 
tion period of some 30 days, 

Remembering prior rather 
unfortunate experiences with 
small marsupials, I dared not 
handle the reluctant Mulgara te 
make absolutely sure. However, 
confirmation was absolutely cer- 
tain after 14 days, when the 
mother ran up the netting front 
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ot her cage to seize a prass- 
hopper, Tiny very pink blobs, 
almost hidden in the proctective 
(lepths of the specially develop- 
ed white hairs, furnished con- 
elusive evidence that the excit- 
ings event was trath indeed, 

Week by week, the pink 
cluster in the open mobile nur- 
sery became more pronounced 
and better observed, particular- 
ly when mother ran up the net- 
ting to seize offerings of insect 
food. At the aye of five to six 
weeks, with individual lengths 
in the curled posture messuring 
; Of an inch, if was finally as- 
certained that there were six 
babies in the family. Up until 
that time the mother had never 
stayed motionless for sufficient 
time for any observer to be sure 
of his count and they did re- 
4¢mble 4 jumbled mass of coeck- 
tail sausages! 

It is of interest at this point 
to note that Wood Jones records 
2 miuximum of seven in the 
pouch area of captured wild 
mother Mulgaras, The number 
of teats in the species varies 
from six to eight, 

Quite bulky bv now, the 
babies had berome tightly pack- 
ed and remained motionless dur- 
ing the journeys of the severety 
handicapped mother. Through- 
out this period of “permanent" 
attachment the mother stepped 
high with arched back and rais- 
ed tail to avoid dragging the 
babies more than could be help- 
ed over the various obstacles in 
her path, (See illustration on 
pase 165,) It was the familiar 
story, common to 5a many das- 
yurid mothers at a correspond- 
ing stage, when the hampered 
hungry muthér ahi the babies 
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themselves are at the most vul- 
nerable stage. At this time in 
particular, Mother Mulwara was 
observed to indulge in the habit 
of resurgitating food into her 
mouth and reswallowing, as in 
the incipient "cud chewing” of 
kanyarpos. 

The morning of what was ap- 
proximately the 58th day (Sept- 
ember 16) saw black-nosed Mrs. 
Mulgura frisking through the 
auhlight, sparkling-eved, care- 
free and full of joy, Little 
wonder! For when she sat on a 
log to go through a methodival 
toilet of licking and cleaning, 
we saw that her “pouch” was so 
empty that it was distinyutsh- 
able only as a pinkish patch 
among the side-grewths of 
longer paler hair. All babies 
were missing! No longer did she 
have to wear thit tiresome 
family, as she had done without 
ud moments respite for over eight 
weeks. At that moment, its en- 
tire personnel was safely tucked 
uway inside the nest. 

The mother seized upon this 
wonderful opportunity to carry 
mouthfuls of fresh dry grass to 
the nest and there arrange it for 
additional comfort and warmth. 
However, the fact that the 
cluteh of youngsters (four 
males and two females) was no 
longer carried {or dragyed!) 
around in an undetachable 
state, did not mean that they 
stayed put indefinitely, As often 
as not, for a period of weeks 
following, the mother sallied 
forth with the babies. Faintly 
covered by then with licht prey 
coats, Lhev hung grimly to her 
elastic but aorely-tried teats. 

In carefree moments, with 
the babies at home, the mother 
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utterea sibilant cries of ‘‘Cha- 
Cha”, and went about bolstering 
up the hidden nest with extra 
material, or she got up to wash 
her pouch, face and flanks, Such 


activities were interspersed 
with a completely spread-eagled 
shut-eyed stance in uninter- 
rupted hot sunlight, when she 
appeared to delight in an 
astonishing intensity of heat. At 
the other extreme, it is as well 
to note that ‘‘when the sands of 
the desert grow cold” the vital- 
ity of Mulgaras may drop to a 
very low ebb. Obviously body 
temperature falls to a consider- 
able extent, and on frosty morn- 
ings Mulgaras are often torpid. 

The babies’ eyes opened at the 
age of 10! weeks. They were 
furred in yellowish-brown as 
far as mid-back, but thinly- 
haired further down. They were 
“bull-headed” and had typical 
fat tails black-tinted terminally. 
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In fact there was little to dis- 
tinguish them from baby Tuans 
(Phascogale tapoatafa) of 
similar age. Thev had become 
fairly active and, if disengaged 
from mother for the merest 
fraction of time, called ‘‘chup- 
chup” in frantic anxiety until 
able to hook on to her comfort- 
ing warmth once more. Natur- 
ally, with six babies each 
measuring some 3% inches in 
length, the mother was now 
severely hampered and moved 
most awkwardly under the load. 

So important had it become 
for the lone parent to hunt with- 
out such a killing handicap, that 
now (and earlier) it was highly 
diverting to observe her method 
of shedding the clinging brood 
from its “death grip” on her 
teats. Before a shopping expedi- 
tion, mother suddenly treated 
all her six offspring to a rapid 
shaking or vibration of the ab- 
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deminal area so that, one by 
one, each unfastened its anchor- 
age and bunched up with 
hroathers and sisters in the nest. 
Mother then left them safe, 
sound anck hidden while she 
scampered out, first of all going 
through a thornugh toilet, then 
seeking food and relaxing for 
thal heavenly session in the sun. 

By late October, at the ape of 
12. weeks or neurly three 
months, the aix black-tailed oif- 
spring bean to underlake shart 
and very furtive excursions of 
their own, but meetings with 
beetles and grubs gave them 
cause for alarm and usually end- 
ed in frantic sprinta for home 
and mother, She, poor soul, up 
until this stage of initiative by 
the babies, could at times only 
trundle with the utmost diffi- 
culty should they happen to hop 
aboard. In fact she was almast 
obliterated under the mussed 
bodies of the clinging joeya. 

Lake baby Quolls (Pasir 
quell) there ig 4 definite play 
ape in Mulyaras, with highly 
enterLaining: stalking of one an- 
other and simulated ferocious 
uttucks. Like their parents how- 
ever, they were not particularly 
talkative, Having since observ 
ed and bred the tiny Planiyales 
(P. éeqraeint), Lo am satisfied 
that the latter are by far the 
more yocal, thouyh there is 
nolhing in either to compare 
with the loud sibilant hisses of 
Sniduthopses murina, 

With the comme of Novem- 
ber, the babies attained the ape 
nf three and a half months, ‘To 
all intencs and purpeses they 
Were Sub-adults—three-quarters 
Hrewn anc independent. Maving 
most actively in early morning 
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sunlight, they were on the prowl 
also In late afternoon and at 
night. Established in a large 
concrete-floored run, with 
special hollow logs, grass Lus- 
socks und burrowing spuce, they 
tid very well indeed and praved 
fascinating man-in-the-street 
exhibits, because of their gond 
looks and feurlessness combined 
with the unusual habit (for a 
marsupial} of frisking about by 
day. Imagine their brash nut- 
look in smelling noses through 
the wire with visiting dos! 
Thongh rot youd climbers, they 
neverthcless ran skilfully up 
loys or wire netting, particular- 
ly when the keen sense of smell 
took them in pursuit of grass- 
hoppers. 

Unfortunately, small skinks 
were in the habit of entering 
their quarters, with the inevit- 
uble result that the Mulgaras 
caught and devoured many of 
them. Infested with nematode 
worms, these lizards evidently 
did not agree with the Vesyeer- 
cis family. for over ensuing 
years severnl af its members 
died in extremely poor condi- 
tion. However there wus a 
further breeding event in which 
Teur joeys attumed adult atatus 
in 1958, and now, in INGL, we 
can still say that ihe family is 
represented. 

Tt must be admitted that, al- 
lowing for the usuat placidity of 
Mulgaras to each other, dis- 
agreements do oceur and, as 
with bandicvets, Lails are some- 
times badly ¢hewed ur even bit 
ten off altopet her, 

li is also interesting to bear 
in mind that this moat enter- 
taining and quite delightful de- 
sert marsupial is the one report- 
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Mother Mulkara with her 12-weeks<old Femily 
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ed by Wood Jones (Mammals of 
South Australia, Part 1) to mul- 
tiply in an astonishing manner 
during the passage of mouse 
playues across Central Austra- 
lia, He wrote that its services 
are of the vreatest value. But 
“pouch” development and as- 
sociated pairing in cur animals 
over 1955, 1956, 1957 and 1958 
occurred only once in the twelve 
months, as in so many das- 
yurids;: and this fell each time 
within the limits of a five-week 
period, beginning in the last 
week of June. Therefore [ have 
wondered whether the muitipli- 
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eation during mouse plagues 
(which fuarantees plentiful 
food) was not due to successful 
development of full pouch loads 
in the winter seasons rather 
than an acceleration of the 
breeding cycle, In very hard 
times it is doubtful whether 
female Mulgaras would breed at 
all and, in any case, scarcity of 
food would automatically re- 
duce chances of successful sur- 
vival of all the offspring which 
originally appeared in the 
pouch, just as easy food would 
tend to ensure the rearing of 2 
complete complement. 
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Sugar Gliders at Mooroolbark 


As a postscript to a _ recent 
letter, from Miss Moira Pye, of 
Lincoln Road, Croydon, there 
was a sketch of an animal’s foot, 
with four sharply-clawed digits 
and a blunt “thumb” with no 
nail. It was labelled thus: 


Strange little hind foot of a “flying 
opossum” (Petaurus  obreviceps I 
think, having looked it up in Lucus 
and Le Souef). Another cat casualty. 


Upon request for further de- 
tails, Miss Pye wrote: 


The Sugar Glider whose foot I 
sketched on my letter was caught by 
a cat belonging to Mrs. Cuthbertson 
of Bickleighville Road, Mooroolbark. 
She brought it over for me to draw, 
and I see “May” on the corner of one 
of the sketches. A neighbouring boy 
tells me he has seen them (“flying 
squirrels” he calls them), in trees just 
below Lincoln Road on the Maroon- 
dah Highway. There is a marshy dip, 
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which has so far repelled estate 
agents, a couple of hundred yards on 
the Lilydale side of our road along 
the highway. The glider was a female. 
It was this year, incidentally, that 
she died. I know to within a yard or so 
where she lies, if anyone wants the 
skeleton. 

Apart from the interesting 
point, that these gliders survive 
in that area, in spite of sub- 
division and eats, comment 
should be made on the last sen- 
tence of the report. Skeletal 
parts, including at least the skull 
and jawbones, should be col- 
lected in all cases such as this, 
and forwarded, with appropriate 
data, to the Fisheries and Wild- 
life Department, the National 
Museum, or the Fauna Survey 
Group of the Field Naturalists 
Club. Verbal or written reports 
are valuable, but records backed 
by actual specimens are much 
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more so. A survey is being car- 
ried out of the mammal fauna of 
the state; we do not wish to see 
native animals killed to provide 
specimens, so it is by the acquisl- 
tion of the remains of those that 
are found dead or which are ac- 
cidently killed that the fauna 
survey of the state can be helped. 


Root-grafting in the Cherry 
Ballart 


The following notes were sent 
by Mr. Peter Hoyles, of Paken- 
ham Upper: 


I was interested in some comments 
on the Cherry Ballart (Fwocarpus 
cupressiformis), by Miss Jean Gal- 
braith, in the Victorian Naturalist of 
December 1959. I too had begun to 
doubt the widely-held view that the 
species was a root parasite. 

After I read that report, I decided 
to see what J could discover, I dug 
down and followed many roots of a 
sizable “cherry” tree which was grow- 
ing in the midst of a clump of 
eucalypts (peppermints and mess- 
mates) and a variety of lesser scrub 
but could find no instance of a Cherry 
Ballart root attached to a root of 
another species. 
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However, last February, I felled 
several large trees, one of which 
pushed over a Cherry Ballart. The 
latter fell on its side and pushed up 
a large umbrella of roots, which were 
left well up in the air, but those on 
the underside simply bent over and 
remained in the soil, to convey nour- 
ishment to the tree. 

Recently, I revisited the spot, and 
discovered a forest of young growth 
round the original tree. It appears 
that the broken roots had sprouted 
with the autumn rains, so that the loss 
of the parent will be more than made 
good. In addition, many of the roots 
still attached to the parent tree had 
produced green shoots, some already 
two feet long, clothing the exposed 
root system in a mantle of green. 

Probing into this, I found my first 
evidence of a tendency towards root- 
parasitism. Among the roots that 
were in the air, were many instances 
where one had made a strong union 
with another, either where they 
crossed or where the point of one had 
met another. While grubbing hun- 
dreds of trees of many kinds, during 
clearing operations, I have never 
before met this type of root-grafting. 


The accompanying picture is 
of a sample sent by Mr. Hoyles 
to illustrate the kind of grafting 
that he found. 


Example of 
root- 
grafting in 
the Cherry 
Ballart. 


Photo: N. «. 
Wakefield. 
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Antarctic Wildlite—3 


By JOHN BECHERVAISE 


Young Albatrosses 


Heard Jaland, 
Frifay, April 10, 1953 


Grey with rain, 3 cold souther- 
ly brought the day, but we de- 
cided to make 4 start at least 
with the planned journey round 
the far side of Atlas Cove to the 
edge of the Jucka Glacier, then 
up the cliffs of Vanhoffen Bluff to 
ihe nesting places of the Blavk- 
browed Albatrosses, where the 
juvenile birds would be slmosi 
rendy for their first fight. The 
Black-browed Albatross (Diu- 
medea melanephris), unlike the 
great Wanderer (Qlomedea cxu- 
lans) which breeds outside the 
Antarctic Converyence,* is auft- 
ficiently mature before its firat 
winter to be far away when the 
blizzards are most frequent. 

We met at Number One Store, 
donned snow-whité nylon 
parkas—of a new, experimental 
pattern for field irips in bad 
weather—and packed foud- 
rationa jn ruck-sacks, Arthur 
aiso assembled a number of 
aluminium and plastic rings ta 
mark the albatrosses if we 
should reach them, We set out 
ut 9.30 into a stiff wét galé but 
before we reached the end of the 
beach we were going well. The 
nylons were completely water- 

*Antaretie Cunvesmenees The eune, varying 
in Utitude hut serrouniimg Antarctica, where 
the coll suttate water vriginating cound the 
Antarctic Continen| sinks below the warmer 
northern waters, Heard Psland ties within Uvis 
ame which mekes tt truly on antarctic inland, 
while Macqeerie Iatund, althoueh a» fraction 


further south. is vutsde it and is wherefore 
olassed nw sub-antarctic 
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proof and the hoods large 
enough ta hold both our heads 
und balaclavas. By the time we 
had turned norlh-west under Mt 
Aubert de la Rue, the weather 
helped rather than stayed our 
progress, and we began to de- 
light in the raunded shore boul- 
ders and the sloping azorella, 
the silver-misted sea and the 
heaving tresses of kelp, afloat in 
wavering pailerns at low tide. 

The kelp continues to fascin- 
ate me, It is a terrible and 
benutifel sight. Rooted just be- 
low high-tide level to the harsh, 
black rocks. 11 streams out fif- 
teen or twenty feet in thick 
brown branches forever weav- 
ing the waves and resting on the 
broken surface of the sea. It 
seems alive, slrsining to be free, 
4s though itself causing the 
rhythmic movement of the 
water. And free it often is, in 
long dead strands, yellow and 
stinking in decay where it has 
been cast by the storms. Jt is 
gross and slimy underfoot but, 
at a little distance, against the 
light on the water, it is Medusan 
hair on the half-submerged 
heads of piants, 

The shore of Heard Island is 
colourful with many kinds of 
seaweed. Freshly cast and 
gleaming they display delicate 
fronds in wine and cherry-red, 
olive-creen, yellow, warm and 
purnle browns, as beautiful jn 
form as in hue. There are very 
few shells evident, excepting a 
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mauve limpet, and real beaches 
are rare, and then always. of 
black voleanic sand. Practieslly 
the whole coast of Heard Island 
is bounded by inhospitable cliffs 
of ice or rock. 


Today’s journey, however, 
was chiefly over endless, slip- 
pery round boulders between 
the water's edge and the steeply 
mounting screes, the debris of 
vast, insecure cliffs of basalt 
and conglomerates. The blizzard 
of the last few days, before the 
weather turned to rain, had se- 
cured most, of the waterfalls as 
frozen pendants from the 
glaciers high above, but already 
the thaw occasionally hurled 
down fragments of both ice and 
rock. We were constuntly wary 
of these, especially where the 
shoreline was littered with jag- 
ged pieces of ice, and we moved 
as swiftly as possible in these 
discharge areas, with frequen 
upward glances, 
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Where the black cliffs sup- 
ported a wall of ice haif their 
height, we knew we must be 
directly below an impressive 
hanging glacier on a shoulder of 
Mount Olsen; this is generally 
visible from the station on the 
other side of the cove. At an- 
other point on the ridge between 
Aubert and Vanhoffen Bluff is a 
remarkable gaping hole leadiny 
through the wall of a small 
crater. Through this, a scree of 
rocks has poured in a vast delta 
reaching to the sea, 

At about noon we stood below 
a double tier of cliffs; we could 
not see the sloping terrace bet- 
ween them, but it was there, I 
had been informed, thut the big 
birds nested. The first parties 
to wisit the rookery had dis- 
covered it while exploring the 
Jacka Glacier, but access by 
that route must have been quite 
arduous, We possessed a log- 
book deseription of a later ex- 
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pedition—up a steep but stable 
scree sinpe to an azorella terrace 
which could be traversed be- 
tWeen two vertical sections of 
rock tu another seree leading 
down to the edge of the lower 
cliff. Arthur, Ken and I climbed 
up quietly and rested for lunch 
in u sheltered embrazure at the 
traverse 

Fight hundred feet, almost 
vertically below, was thé sea, 
Many elephant seals lay in the 
éztuary of the Jacka streams, 
from our height looking more 
than ever like big fawn slugs, 
and a considerable rookery of 
Gentoo Penguins seemed like 
oditly uniformed holiday-maker's 
at an inimeasiirable distance. 
There was no herizan, just a 
perfect sliver-grey blending of 
sea Anil cloud, an effect thal em- 
phasized our exposure, sitting 
on the edge of nowhere in a cold 
highland mist. It was am un- 
forgettable experience, given to 
few. We opened our “02” rations 
and ate our biscuits tn deep von- 
tenttnent, | was musing on the 
incredible fortune of the situa- 
tlon, inwardly smiling at the 
thought that I was a civil ser- 
vant looking for albatrosses in 
the middle af the southern In- 
dian Ocean when, without warn- 
ing, a etone whistled down and 
struck Ken on the head. Fortu- 
nately it hadn't fallen far and 
was well wrapped in dirt and 
rubble; hoWever it fovussed our 
attention on the here and now. 
Ken was virtually undamaged, 

About 2s hundred careful 
paces led on to the second stone. 
chute. We made a direct cross- 
ing, only the shallow snow fur- 
rows seeming a little intimidat- 
ing. They followed the paths of 
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glder stone channels, ran its 
length, and plunged over the 
great cliff. Such screes are often 
mast alarming to 4 first-footer. 
Their angle is steep, everything 
is loose, and often, as in this 
vase, their lower edyve, beyond 
which the imagination sees only 
too well, is the top of a vertical 
cliff. In fact, however, the stones 
have reached an angle of repnse, 
its inclination 4 function of the 
size and shape of the fragments, 
and they flow as a slow stream 
when augmented frorn above or 
when disturbed, The scree yave 
way to 4 buttress clothed in 
azoyrella (4. selaga), a rm 
cushion-plint growth that may 
be agcended or descended at al- 
most any angle, so good is the 
crip it affords to vontident 
boots. The isolated clitf-edge 
which had been our goal for 
some hours now lay just below, 
and we reached [1 without diffi- 
eulty, Apart from other re- 
wards, we had galned the con- 
spicuous standing stone Which 
denotes the place to distant 
visiin, Of aome weuther-resist- 
ing conglomerate, it might have 
been 4 marker, a season-stoue 
to guide the birds from round 
the southern water's of the globe 
to theiv ancestral eyries. 

There, surely, were the alba- 
troases—dozens of proud young 
birds preparing for flight. Only 
a few bore patches of down, the 
soft grey of infancy; most 
showed clean black wings and a 
lovely transition from prey to 
snow-white, back to head. They 
were about as large as ceese- 
Each sat on a low evlindrical 
stoal, compounded of grass and 
mud through immeasurable 
time, with a coneaye top about 
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ANARE Photo, by the author, 


Black-bruwed Albatross and Yuung, Heard Island. 


a foot in diameter. Their typical 
bills, with the two short breath- 
ing tubes, were still sooty in 
colour. They had previously har- 
monized with the infant down 
and now were the most obvious 
sign of youth; later they would 
turn a clean straw colour and 
develop handsome red tips, 

On our approach, the birds 
regurgitated a pungent concen- 
tration of sea-food—an oily, 
malodorous emulsion—and spat 
accurately with fine vigour, 
more in indignation than in of- 
fence. We balanced along the 
ledges, caught each bird in turn 
by the beak and lifted him to 
Arthur for ringing. None seem- 
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ed to be afraid of us and the 
young albatrosses soon relapsed 
to their food-waiting vigils as 
we left them, Our technique was 
to match the pace of the opera- 
tion with the rate at which the 
birds still awaiting our atten- 
tion exhausted their superfluous 
ammunition. Below us an un- 
climbable cliff fell some hund- 
reds of feet to the sea; we were 
chiefly concerned that no birds 
should panic and attempt any 
unscheduled flights. Altogether 
we ringed about forty birds: 
only two were inaccessible,. The 
rings would float with their 
owners distances aggregating 
perhaps millions of miles over 
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the whole circumference of the 
southern world. 

While we were in the colony, 
two parent birds wheeled up 
from the sea in admirable glides, 
wings motionless, sustained by 
invisible air-currents. Twice or 
thrice they circled, then came in 
to land amongst us and their 
young. Both wore silver bands, 
doubtless donated by M. C. 
Downes when they were chicks 
or, if they were older birds in 
1951, possibly during the time 
when they were incubating 
eggs. Now they were not in- 
terested in being caught for ob- 
servation of such intimate de- 
tail, nor would they even oblig- 
ingly turn their insignia to our 
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binoculars. Apparently at this 
season parents return each day 


to this infinitely lonely crag, 
over scores or hundreds of miles 
of ocean; their path-finding, 
through mist and storm, is be- 
yond our comprehension. 

As venturesome as the alba- 
trosses were the Cape Pigeons 
(Daption capensis), petrels 
which nested all around but in 
even less accessible places. 
Their checkered wings seemed 
to vibrate as they hovered, and 
they were hard to focus as they 
swept before our eager eyes. 
They played in the air below or 
rested in pairs on minute 
shelves of the vertical cliffs. 
Someone aptly christened them 
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“morse-cude” birds; their chat- 
ter is often quite reminiscent of 
4 high-pitched radio key, We 
exulted ip being above the flight 
of birds; many of our friends 
Were conjured to stand beside 
us in imagination and look down 
through the lively air, 

Reluctantly we turned back, 
after collecting & few lichens on 
obsidian-like projections from 
the busalt, Heurd Island is as 
rich in lichens und algue on land 
as in seawevds; Tam making as 
representative a collection as 
possible, 

We reerossed the first scree, 
made a traverse us before. and 
descended the lower slopes at a 
run in ai flowing, clattering 
ramp of stones. One miyht have 
been in the Cuijltin Hiils on far- 
off Skye. Within a Tew minutes 
we had reached the level of the 
shore, Scree-runniny [s an ex- 
hilarating made of tlescent, each 
step. carrying one ten or iwelve 
feet, 

At sea level we turned our 
attention, as usus], to the Ble. 
phant Seals. A couple showed 
brands which Arthur carefully 
noted, Some of the animals lay 
dreaming right in the glacial 
streams; others were in gre- 
garious clusters, To the north- 
wWweat, commenced the ice-cliffs 
of the lower Jacka Glacier, Here 
we mude 4 turning point to the 
tlav: the hanving masses of ice 
were very unstable in thaw. 
Earlier in the afternoon we had 
heard the rutmble of the small 
avalanche whose discharge lit- 
tered the rocks and floated in the 
sen. 

We searched the lateral 
moraine; for the nests of An- 
tarctic Terns (Sterna vitieta) 
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but were unsuccessful, though a 
palr of the fravile-seeming birds 
fluttered and sereamed over- 
head. No birds of the islands sre 
more béautiful. I think, than 
these swallows of the sea, and I 
hope ta spend other days observ- 
ing them, as well as the Black- 
browed Albatrosses, 


—Fromn Lay Jer Povwe, ai ius 
trated disney andressed ta the 
author's wife 


Book Review 


“Living with Animals” 
by Duald Flee, 
(Lansdowne Press, 16/-) 


The brivk little aucouncs and stories 
uf many of the animals that are Mr. 
David Floay's personal acquaintances 
rnuke fine redding For all ages and 
tlusses pf people, 

For those who know Anatralin's 
wildlife chis little book will add sig- 
nificantly to their apevifie knowledge 
of many creatures, both comnion and 
rave. Por others it may well serve as 
an introduction to our fauna and to 
the fascinatitiy and rewarding study 
of animal behaviour, 

Maty of the trials and tribulations 
of breeding and caring for unusual 
wild animals in captivity are under. 
lined, as is ample evidence of kindness, 
patience amd understanding of the 
particular problems of each species, 
Matimals, birds, reptiles and am- 
phibians are represented in the text, 
and wach species discussed ia illus- 
trated by good photographs, Several 
of these are very Ane wildlife studies. 

The transference of three live platy- 
puses tu the Bronx Zoo, U.S.A., is the 
theme of the longest story; other fine 
little tales being those on Tiger Cats, 
Planigales., Taipans, Peathertails, and 
the Little Falcon, 

David Pleay"s book is 4 ‘'natural” 
fov the library of a naturalist, i8 
eminently suitahle for schools ar as a 
gift to 4 fellow Austratian or overseas 
friend, 

—EK. G, St’pson 
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Ferns 
of the 
Buchan- 


Murrindal 
District 


By N A. WAKEFIELD 


Jnpanese Lady-fern 
(Piplaztinm japouirnn) 
by the Myrrindal River, 


Since the publication in 1955 of the 
F.N.C.V. booklet, Ferns of Vietoria 
and Tasmania, there has been little 
to add to our knowledge of the Pteri- 
dophyta of the two south-eastern 
states. However, a year ago, in the 
Victorian Naturalist (Vol. 77, pages 
142-3—Sept. 1960), some additional 
notes were published, 

The primary purpose of this article 
is to report the recent discovery, in 
the Murrindal district, north of 
Buchan, of two of Victoria’s rarest 
ferns. At the same time, comment is 
made on several other uncommon 
species which occur in the same dis- 
trict, and photographs are provided 
of five of these ferns in their natural 
habitats. 

In general, the ferns of the Buchan- 
Murrindal district are those of areas 
of medium rainfall. The subtropical 
element of far-eastern Gippsland is 
poorly represented, though Fragrant 
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Fern and 


(Phymatodes 
Jungle Brake (Pteris umbrosa) occur 
near Basin Creek, east of Buchan. 
North of the study area, about Mount 


scandens) 


Stratham, where the _ rainfall is 
higher, there are wet fern gullies in 
which Finger Fern (Grammitis bil- 
lardicri) and Ray Water-fern (Blech- 
num fluviatile) are to be found. And 
on the range to the east, towards the 
Snowy River, there is Spreading Fan- 
fern (Sticherus lobatus), Scrambling 
Coral-fern (Gleichenia microphylla) 
and Bushy Clubmoss (Lycopudium 
deuterodensum). When these mar- 
ginal species are included, the 
Buchan-Murrindal district yields a 
total of fifty pteridophytes. 

The following notes on seven of the 
ferns of the district include informa- 
tion supplementary to that given for 
them in Ferns of Victoria and Tas- 
mania. The pages indicated are refer- 
ences to that book. 
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Rough Maidenhair 
pidilum), p. 13: 


As is indicated in the fern book, the 
species is scattered in East Gipps- 
land, on various acid rocks. An ad- 
ditional record has been provided by 
Mr. Peter Hodge of W Tree, who 
found a patch of the fern in rhyoda- 
cite* cliffs at the Pyramids near Mur- 
rindal. 


(Adiantum —his- 


Binung (Cyclosorus parasiticus), pp. 
18-19: 


Since its original collection, by C. 
J. Calloway, in 1883, at Curdie’s 
River in the western Otways, this 
was a lost species as far as Victoria 
was concerned. However, in Decem- 
ber 1960, I found it in abundance 
along Scrubby Creek, a tributary of 
the Buchan River, south-west of Mur- 
rindal, 

The Binung is certainly a lime- 
loving fern for, where it grows, the 
soaks and creek waters are so cal- 
eareous that debris is quickly en- 
crusted with lime, and even the gravels 
of the Buchan River have been 

*This formation occupies Jarge areas of 


north-eastern Gippsland, and until recently it 
was referred to by geologists as porphyry. 
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October 


cemented together where the waters 
of Serubby Creek cross them. 
Possibly Cyclosorus parasiticus was 
formerly abundant along the gullies 
of the Buchan-Murrindal limestones, 
but the country has been extensively 
cleared for grazing and farming. One 
branch of Scrubby Creek comes from 


underground, out of a hillside of 
limestone, and it is still lined with 
natural vegetation. The Kanooka 


(Tristania laurina) grows to a large 
tree, and sub-tropical lianas are 
abundant. There are many species of 
ferns there, including plenty of the 
Lance Water-fern (Blechnium lanceo- 
latum), which is apparently not. else- 
where in the district. 


Japanese Lady-fern (Diplazium japon- 

icumy), pp. 28-9: 

The addition of this species to the 
known flora of Victoria was made 
when it was discovered at Upper Com- 
bienbar and Brodribb, in East Gipps- 
land, in August 1941. (See Vict. Nat., 
Vol. 58, pp. 140-2—January 1942.) 

7 Botanists now place both this and D. 
australe in the genus Diplazium, as proposed 


in Viet. Nat. 58: 142, not in Athyrium, as 
given in Ferns of Victoria and Tasmania. 


Binung 
(Cyclosorus 
parasiticus) 
growing with 
Lance Water- 
fern along 
Serubby 
Creek, near 
Buchan. 


WT 


Chinese 
Brake 
(Pteris 
vittata) 

in limestone 
cliff at the 
Pyramids, 


Murrindal. 


In 1955, in Ferns of Victoria and 
Tasmania, it was recorded that the 
Brodribb occurrence had been elim- 
inated, by clearing; so it is gratifying 
to know that the species grows along 
the Murrindal River near W Tree. 
Credit for this third Victorian record 
belongs to Mr. Peter Hodge, who 
found numerous plants amongst 
gravels and _ river-washed boulders 
along the Murrindal River about 
three years ago. 

Diplazium japonicum has not been 
found on limestone formations but 
appears to require a_non-alkaline 
habitat. 


Common Spleenwort (Asplenium tri- 
chomanes), p. 34: 


This actually constitutes a species 
complex. Dr. John D. Lovis of Leeds 
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University, England, has found that 


plants on acid rocks are_ diploid 
(2n = 72), whereas in alkaline con- 
ditions a tetraploid form grows 
(2n = 144). Therefore there are two 
cytologically distinct species in Vic- 
toria, though these can hardly be dis- 
tinguished morphologically. It is in- 
teresting that the diploid occurs on 
basalt rock at W Tree, only a few 
miles north of the Buchan-Murrindal 
limestones where the tetraploid is 
abundant. 


Prickly Rasp-fern (Doodia aspera), 
p. 41: 


In Victoria, this fern was previous- 
ly known only from the extreme east, 
and it had not been recorded as far 
west as the Snowy River valley. How- 
ever, in December last, it was found 
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to be abundant aleng the banks of 
Serubby Creek, north of Buchan. 


Chinese Brake (Pteris pittata), p. 45: 


Dr. Ferdinand Mueller (later 
Baron von Mueller) discoveted this 
species in the Buchan district in 1854 
or 1855, It is scattered here and there 
in the Buchan-Murrindal area, always 
on limestone, but is not known from 
elsewhere in Victoria. 

The apparent dependence of Pteris 
vittata on alkaline conditions far 
germination is demonstrated by its 
spontaneous growth on the cement of 
a brick wall of the Botany Sehool at 
the University of Melbourne. It ap- 
peared too, in great abundance, over 
mounds of coral dust thrown up by 
American hull-dozers during airstrip 
construction on Stirling Island, in the 
Treasury Group, during the Second 
World War. 


Broad Shield-fern (Polystichiupe for- 
mosum), p. 48: 


This is a fern of acid rocks. It was 
first collected in Victoria in June 
1947,* in Devonian sandstone forma- 
tion at Deadcock Creek, a tributary of 
the Mitehell River, However, it was 
not until March 1954 that M. D. Tin- 


+ Herbarium N. A. Wakefield, Noa, 2524) 
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dale gave the species its scientific 
name (in South Australiav Naturalist, 
Vol, 23, p, 32). 

Polystichion formosum grows in 
sandstone too by the upper Genoa 
River, but at W Tree Falls and near 
the Pyramids, it is on rhyodacite, 
while elsewhere in the W Tree area it 
is amongst basalt. 


Besides those mentioned already in 
this report, the following species have 
been noted, by Mr. Peter Hodge, in 
the Buchan-Murrindal district: 

Common Filmy-fern, Hymenophyl- 
lnm cupressiforme. 

Veined Bristle-fern, Polyphlebium 
OUHOSHMHL 

Soft Treefern, 
tied. 

Austral King-fern, Todea barbara. 

Common Matdenhair, Adiantum 
acthioptenm. 

Sickle Fern, Pellaca falcata, 

Bristly Cloak-fern, Cheilanthes 
distnirs. 

Rock Fern, Cheilanthes tennifolia, 

Gipsy Fern, Clenupteris hetero- 
phylla. 

Rock Felt-fern, Pyrvosia rypestris. 

Kangaroo Fern, Phy matodes diier- 
sifaliion. 


Mieksaniw antarc- 


Commun 
Spleenwort 
(Aaplentum 
trichoamanes) 
on limestone 
fuymation at 
Lindi, north~ 
eastern 
Gippsland, 
These plants 
are tetraplaid, 
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Common  Ground-fern, Culcita 
dubia. 

Lacy Ground-fern, Dennstaedtia 
davallioides, 

Downy Ground-fern, Hypolepis 
punctata. 


Screw Fern, Lindsaya linearis. 

Austral Lady-fern, Diplazium aus- 
trale. 

Necklace Fern, Asplenium flabel- 
lifolium, 

Mother Spleenwort, Asplenium bul- 
biferum. 

Blanket Fern, 
folius, 

Soft Water-fern, Blechnum minus. 

Strap Water-fern, Blechnum pater- 
sonit, 


Fishbone 
nudum, 
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Pleurosorus ruti- 


Water-fern, Blechnum 


‘ Py, as 5 
) Fi 


Hard Water-fern, 
cerum. 


Gristle Fern, Blechnum cartilagi- 
neum. 

Common Rasp-fern, Doodia media. 

Small Rasp-fern, Doodia caudata. 

Austral Bracken, Pteridium escul- 
entum. 

Tender Brake, Pteris tremula. 

Bat’s-wing Fern, Histiopteris in- 
cisa, 

Shiny Shield-fern, Lastriopsis shep- 
herdii. 

Mother 
proliferum. 

Silky Fan-fern, Sticherus tener. 

Austral Adder’s-tongue, Ophioglos- 
sum coriaceum, 

Austral Moonwort, 
australe. 


Blechnum pro- 


Shield-fern, Polystichum 


Botrychium 
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Australian Wattles—-No, 29 


Ploughshare 
Wattle — 


Acacia 


vomeriformis 


Ploughshare Wattle, 
growing near Genta, 
Victoria. 


Photo: N. A, Wakefneld 


Ploughshare Wattle is more curi- 
ous than beautiful, but its very curi- 
ousness makes it attractive. It 1s a 
sparse bush, sprawling or prostrate, 
often under a foot in height though 
covering a square yard or more of 
ground. Its few thin dry branches 
bear sharp, angular phyllodes which 
ure scattured and small. 

The phyllodes are usually shaped 
like a pioughshare: broad at the base, 
straight on one side, and the other 
side bears a shoulder which cuts 
across almost to the midrib, so that 
the upper half of the leaf is narrow 
and dagger-like. The whole leaf is 
rarely more than a half-inch long, 
though it may be thinner and broader 
than usual and an inch long in 
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luxuriant forms. The typical small, 
hard phyllodes vary from the extreme 
ploughshare shape to triangular or 
ovate with merely a small dent on one 
side. In late winter or spring, small, 
long-stalked, whitish-vellow flower- 
heads spring from the leaf-bases, 
sometimes in ones and twos, some- 
times in stalked clusters of several 
heads. The pods that develop in 
summer are dark and narrow, deeply 
indented, sometimes like strings of 
beads, or with only a few segments, 
broader but with a narrow waist 
separating them, 

I have seen Ploughshare Wattle 
chiefly on clay soils, both on hills and 
near sea level. It is widely scattered 
over southern Australia- 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


Geueral Meeting—September 11, 1961 


Approximately JL members and 
friviuedls sttendiml the nieeting. with 
Mr. Db, BE. Mefnnes in the chair. The 
presiden| reported dhe sarcess of the 
nature show and stressed the evident 
advantage of jviniog forees with the 
Society for Growing Australian 
Plints, the members of which were 
responsible for the splendid display 
af native Powers. ‘The show comnic- 
tee glemhers were thanked for their 
hard work, Mr. A. G. Muoke stuled 
that attendance at the shuw hed cotal- 
led 6913. The meeting deeided that 
next year’s show should be held on 
September 3, 4 anid 3, 

A lecture «on “Australites’ was 
given by Dy. George Baker who has 
gained world reeagnition as an 
authority on the subject. Specimens, 
phatopvanhy and shdes illustrated 
their charicteristics; clear diagvamy 
Helped in the explanation of theories 
to account for the shapes and mark- 
ings; und maps showed the distribu- 
tion of australites and of other tect. 
ites. Dr Raker explained the angele 
of entry and probable time and origin 
of the shower of these tillions of 
australites, the composition, average 
shetvitic weravily, melting point, anil 
uses to which they have been put by 
mun—und by discriminnting emus, 
The necting carried a vole of thinks 
lo Dr, Baker for « most interesting 
lecture. 

Twelve new Menhera, whose nom- 
ination appeared in the September 
Nadiresist, were elected. 

Mr. P. Simon, Jibrarcran of the 
Roxal Antrunomical Soviety, showed 
sume remarkable volo slides of 
nebuloe: Andromeda, the North 
A‘wetiea and Veil Nebulae of Cyuenus, 
the Ring Nebula of Tyra, the Crah 
Nebula of ‘Caurtis, and the nebula in 
the sword-hilt uf Opie, 

Mr. ¥. Jacobs exhibited cleyen 
hands of wate from Sugyan Buyrran 
and the McKillops Rridice area; Mr, 
P. Fiseh showed u Fungus ¢flydninm 
ap.) from Seven-sere Rock, Beenac: 
Mrs. Z. Lee exhibited » large wurm 
from Gippsiand aad Mrs, J, Preame 
showed some newly-hatehed sey sne- 
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mones. Miss [L. Clushehit displayed 
photographs taken at the recent 
ANZA AS. cunterence in Brishane. 


Fauna Survey Group—Aupust 17, 1461 


This meeting tovk place ot the 
AZvelogy Sehoul at the University; anc 
in opening proceedings, Mv, N, Wake 
field extended a welcome to Mr. G- 


Creore, former secretary of the group, 


who was on a visit from Sydney, 

The group exhibit for the FLN.GV~ 
nature show was discussed, and tt was 
decided to feature the pussum evroup 
and phaseopales. Future group work 
wus outlined; the propdsed projects 
include o wider search for Lead- 
beater'’s Possum, study of distribution 
and habits of forest bats, study of 
recent bane dengsits in western Vic- 
toriu, + Pepors of mamonals of the 
Benalla district, and a study of 
minerals in bat guana at Skipten. 

Members shuwed 9 Pew slides of 
mainmmals, as a preliminary to selectingc 
a xuitable lut for use at a meeting of 
the Reyal Society of Victoria in 
November. 


Cienlogy Groupe-Seplember t4, 1961 


Thirty-eight persons ultended with 
Mr. i. Angior in the chair, A special 
welcome was extenled te the many 
visitors who were present. Mr. 1D. 
Mefines brought under featice the Te- 
ported discovery of deposits of Cre- 
tatveous dye from bores at Port 
Campbell. 

The subject for the evening was 
an illustrated lecture by Mr. A. Cab- 
hett on “Sowie Geological Observa- 
tions Overseas". This lecture was » 
tontinuallon of a previous talk on the 
sume subject. As a bepicminy, ou com- 
prehensive displiy of exhibits was 
explained, These eonsisted of jude 
fram Heng Kote and Burma; ruby 
aml osHpplives fren: Burma; car- 
nelian, moss wamate and tourquoise 
from India: blue tourmaline aod lapis 
lazuli from Nepal: sapphires from 
Ceylon; zgzeode with amyethyst ecry- 
stals frum the south nf France; aer- 
pentine from the Lixarn! (England) 
and agates Pron) Cornwall, A choice 
Pluce was a necklace of semi-precious 
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stones purchased from a Tibetan re- 
fuzee. The speaker next showed a 
large collection of coloured pictures 
af places visited in the East, India, 
Middle East, Egypt, Greece, L[taly, 
enter a Europe, England and Scot- 
and, 

Exhibits: Selwynite from lHeath- 
eote with umsall veins of purple corun- 
dum (Mr, R. Davidson; nephrite 
from New Zealand (Mer. D, Jeffrey); 
and limestone from Buchan Caves 
(Mr, R. Dodds}. 


Rotany Group—Septemher 14 


At the Rotany Group meeting at 
the Ilerbarium, the present serics of 
Tectures on the Plant Kingdom was 
concluded. Mr. Graham Thomson 
was the speaker and his subject was 
“An Introduction to the Flowertmne 
Plants". A great amount of informa- 
tion waS given and question time 
proved that members had followed 
the lecture most carefully, 

The series, which had been arrang- 
ed by Miss M. Lester and which has 
been running for some months, has 


proved most suecessfvl, The lectures 
haye been well attended and the ex- 
cursions, which in most cases have 
been ted by the lecturers and related 
Ww Uheir particular subjects, have been 
both mstructive and enjoyshle. Mem 
bers wish to record theie appreciation 
of the various speakers Sor their 
worvk and the lime spent in prepacine 
and delivering the lectures. A feature 
of the series has been the compre- 
hensive displays of exhibits which 
have been collected and the many 
special slides which have been pre- 
pared. It as hoped, next yesr, to ar- 
range a similar series of lectures on 
the Aowerng plants, 
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The camera for 
the scientific 
photographer 


MICRO — MACRO . - 
AND TELEPHOTO 


A complete selection of accesories 
end interchangeable lenses gives you 
tremendous scaps with the PENTAX 
Single Lens Reflex Camera Eleven 
superb Takumor Lerces--among the 
finest in the world today—range from 
35 mm. wide ongle to 7,000 mm. 
extreme telephoto. j 


ULTRA’ CLOSE-UP 


bellows units, 
close-up lenses, extension tubes and 
rings, copy stands, microscope odap- 
tor—oll thot’: nesded for the scien- 
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tist photographer. 

PENTAX | _ . Sopan‘s largest selling 
single fens réflex camera. Three 
models avatlable—priced from £65. 
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F.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 


GENERAT. MEETINGS 


Monday, October 9; 1961—At the National Werhbatium, The Domain, South 
Yarra, commencing at § p.m, sharp. 


1. Minutes, Announcements, Reports. 
2. Correspondence. 
3. Subject for Evening: “‘Macquarie Island”, by Miss Hope McPherson, 
4, Election of Members: 
Ordinary Membere: 


Mi. Beqdertel J. Gil, 11 Shepherd Street, Survey Hille (E. H, Coghill/A- G. 
ooke). 
Mr, aoho Ate Hogan, 12 Eckford Street, Dandenong (A. J. H_ Fairbnl/E. A, 
foe hil)) 
Mr. J. Meade, TO Collett Street, Kensington (R. R. DoddsfE. A. Coghill) - 
My, James D, Smith, D.S.L. Box 34, Ascot Vale (M. Butehart/A, G. Hauke). 
Mr. Allan TL. V. Sennentere, & Graham Road, Box Fill (H. E, Wilkinson’ 
W. A. Wakefield). 
Mr. Kenneth Trotter, 24 Grandview Avenys, Pasene Vale (G J. Middletan/ 
Cc Middleton), 
Me. G. M. H. Ward, 34 St. James Ruad, Heidellbere (E, Swarbreck/J. Begley). 
Mr. Leonard G. Harvey, Belton Sunth (7, A. Baines/A, G, Hooke). 
Mr. Harry Wetzel, 16 Pateick Street, Box Hall (2. HL Coyhill/A, G Heoke). 
Mr. G. R. A. Withets, 176 Wathletree Road, Hasl Malvern (EE. H, Coghill/A, G- 


Hopke). 

(Mrs.) Patricia W. Tmery, 6 Kerry Parade, Box Hill North (EB. Webb-Ware/ 
J. A. Hazan}. 

(Merv) Paw Cnrner, 36 Prineess Streer, Kew (A. J. H. Fairhall/m. H- 
Corhiil). 


firs. H. Hunt, 161 Ohureh Street, Hawthorn (A_d_. H. Fairhill/E, H. Coghill). 
Miss Margaret Jobeon, §5 Central Road, Eluackbuza (M. Allender/M. Gleeson). 


Jotal ¢hidivary Membera: 


Mr. and Mrs. Halph VP. Neale, 17 Carlisle Crencent, Surrey Hilly (1. H. Gog- 
bilt/N, A. Wokefield). ‘ 
(Mrs.) Emily A. Dodds, 4 Banehury Street, Essendon (R. R- DooduyD. E. 
MelTnne}. 
Nonwntey Members; 
Mr. Teonacd G. Harvor, Melton South fd. A. Ratnes/A, G. Hooke). . 
Mr. Neville G. Foskey, Nuno Street, Renalla (R. J. Thomypsnn; 8. Harrigan). 
My. Vineene Servanry, Ja Cnslaow Road, Syutiaca, Westen Avstyalin (MN, A 
Wakecfield/A, G. Tanke) - 
Mra. 27. G. Robertson, “Wirtingulla’, Pit, Naraceerte, South Anstralin 
1h. IW. Cughill/&. G. Ilveke)- 
(Mrs) BL Acatelle fumunil, 43 rare 4 Sly¢et, Benulia (NA. Wakefield/ 
A. G. Hooke). 
Miss Vern M_ Rocle, Brarhnehaod raf Po. Lawrence, Carrurn Dowis (A, A, 
Coghill/I, R. Hudson, 
Jiuntor Memhers; 
Keith 7, Rirdscy, of Valley Rend Neorh, Highton, Geelong (¥. Boavdoay/'T. 
Pasaatt), 
Inn J. Tuntun, LIA Parkin ‘Street, Glen Tris (MR. R. Dudds,A. Cohbett 
Well McLaurin, Cavaneall, Via tdieborne CA. 7. H. Fairkall’h. H Couhit, 
Nominations for Membership. 
General Business. , 
Nature Notes and Exhibits, 
Ounversaziore. 


wa Pe 


Monday, November 13—“Snowy River Voleanics”, by Mr, N. A. Wakefield 


F.N.C.Y, EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, October 14—Lubertouche. This exevesion will be led by members of the 
Warragul ¥.N.C. The coach will leave Batman Avenue at 9 aan, Fare, 18/-. 
Bookings with excursion secretary. Bringt tivo meals. Members travelling 
by private our pend maet the party at Pienic Point at approximately 

am, 
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in September 1944, accompanying an article entitled “Aromatic Plants as 
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Honey for Phalangers 
and Phascogales 


Diving late May 1959, Mr. EB. 
Harrison of Warrenbayne was 
engaged in making a small dam 
acrosa a gully in a kimbered part, 
of his property in the foothills of 
the Strathbopie Ranges. Occa- 
sionally he had with him his 
sma!l son, Gordon, a lad of ahout 
six years, One evening, just on 
dusk, Gordan called to his father 
to come and see what he took to 
be a bird, that had crossed the 
gully through the air and landed 
on the trunk of a iree- 

Tt was a Sugar Glider—the 
small phalangey known to nst- 
uralists as Petaurus breviceps. 
The little animal was several 
feet up, on the trunk of a Long- 
leaf Box (Buecelyplus  elaeo- 
phared, busily licking away at 
sap which had exuded from a 
erevice in the bark. That particu- 
Jar tree was in flower at the time. 

A Sugar Glider—presumably 
the same one—was seen at the 
same spot each evening, fox four 
or frye days; then it) was joined 
by a seeand one, Several days 
later, the sap began to dry up, so 
Mr, Hareison augmented it fram 
time to time with dabs of honey, 

Other gliders found this; by 
the end ot a fortnight six were 
coming, and after three weeks 
there were at least fourteen, 
Some of them had lost their 
timidity and dic not wait for 
honey to be put in place for 
them. Instead, they cume to lick 
the hand that was smearing it 
on the bark; and sometimes they 
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By N. A. WAKEFIELD 


even grasped the fingers in their 
fore-paws while they feasted. 

That section of the Harrison 
property is Jighthy forested, 
mainly with Red Stringybark 
(Eucalyptus  macrorrhyncha) 
and Long-leaf Box. Silver Wattle 
(Acacia dealbata) provides a 
sparse under-storey, and not far 
away one finds. Broad-leaf Pep- 
permint (BLueelyptes dives), Red 
Box (#. polyanthemos), Yellow 
Box (& melhiodora) and the 
Blue Gum (2. bicostate}. War- 
renbayne ia a acattered farming 
community about five miles south 
of Radndayvinnie, near Benalla. 

News of Lhe feeding uperations 
reached the Fisheries and Wild- 
life Department, and three of its 
ofligers visited Warrenbayne and 
photographed groups of the 
gliders at the honey on the tree. 

During the early period of 
feeding. when the Long-leaf Rox 
was flowering, the gliders were 
somewhat wary, and often pave 
volue tla. therr vharacteristic 
alarm call—a “wok , -. wok ,. ; 
wok" at intervals, like the vap- 
ping of a young terrier, There 
wis also a lower call, almost hke 
“4 grunt, presumably from quite 
young unimals. 

As the sliders became more 
used to his presence, Mr, Harri- 
son took note of their size. 
Measured from nose to tail trp, 
they varied from eleven inches 
to fourteen in length, This in- 
dicated that they were all young 
ones——products of the previons 
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Sugar Gliders at the honey, on the trunk of 
a Long-leaf Box, at Warrenbayne. 


breeding season. Shortly after- 
wards, some older gliders became 
interested. One had a_ body 
length of seven inches and its 
tail was 9} inches. The largest 
that allowed itself to be meas- 
ured was 174 inches in overall 
length, and one other appeared 
to be bigger still. 

Many of the Sugar Gliders 
had characteristics enabling 
them to be identified individ- 
ually, and Mr. Harrison named 
some of them accordingly. There 
was “Tip”, with the end of its 
tail white, and its mate “Tippy” 
had the same feature but to a 
less extent. One had the dorsal 
stripe broad and brownish; that 
was “Brownie”, ‘“Rumpie” had 
lost some of the fur from the 
lower part of its back, and “Lop- 
ear’? was missing a piece of one 
ear. The largest of them all— 
evidently a male—was named 
“Grandpa”. 

The numbers increased. There 
were more with tiny white tail- 
tips. Four or five appeared with 
tails quite black except at the 
extreme base and with the dorsal 
stripe very wide; they were 
timid. “Big Tip” had at least an 
inch of white at the end of his 
tail; and ‘‘Boss” was intolerant 
of his kind. 

After the first few weeks’ 
operations, a ladder was taken 
to the site, so that food could be 
arranged well out of reach of 
any marauding fox that might 
pass nearby. Gradually the 
visitors changed their habits, the 
first ones arriving well after 
dark. On bright moonlit nights 
in particular they did not appear 
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until quite late. Their grouping 
and numbers were erratic how- 
ever, and there did not seem to 
be any regular pattern of be- 
haviour. 

In July, evidence was seen of 
much activity on the trunks of 
Red Stringybark trees. Strips of 
bark were found which had been 
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loosened our removed—almost 
vertuinty by Sugar Gliders—in 
quest of insect larvae. In places, 
Red Rox trees were similarly 
treated, Finally, a Sugar Glider 
Was seen at the incisions on one 
tree. It is interesting that there 
is similar activity im roadside 
Lrees in nearby clear country, 
indivating that the little animals 
work—-and perhaps inhabit—the 
narrow belts of timber between 
upen padducks, 

Here and there in the light 
forest Silver Wattles may be 
seen with the wood of small 
brunches torn away, exposing 
holes originally oceupied by moth 
larvae. Black Ceckatuos do thai 
kind of thing, but as these birds 
du net visit the Warrenbayne 
forest, whst is seen there is 
evidently the work of possums 
of some kind. 11 is likely that in 
this vase the operator is the 
Sugar Glider. One of them was 
seen to glide down on three sue¢- 
cessive nights to a borer hole, bul 
it ynay have heen (nterested in 
exuding gum rather than in the 
herer 

Qne night in August, a count 
of thirty-five vliders was made, 
as they came to the tree for 
honey. Allowing for several that 
returned fer a second mea! dur- 
ing the time concerned—fve 
such were recognized—it was 
concluded that about twenty- 
eight different animals were 
noted for the evening, 

The gliders came in from all 
directions) some making glides 
of forty to filly vards across the 
gully, Ovcusionally one was seen 
to swerve while in flight, to 
avoid the fuliaze of a Silver 
Wattle, While gliding, the four 
limbs were spread out wide and, 
frum below, the animal, with rhe 
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membrane stretched, appears to 
be square. But within abour ten 
feet of landing, the shape was 
changed to almost triangular. 
Usually the landing was quite 
gentle. Sometimes 48 many as 
four woul plide to the honey 
(ree—one after another in quick 
SUCCESSION, 

When disturbed or frightened, 
they disappeared ty ihe opposite 
side of the tree, but, usually ap- 
peared again soon after, To shine 
torch round the back of the 
tree would csuse quite a panic 
amongst the animals, but other- 
wise they tolerated even bright 
torch-light quite vlose to them 
as they fed, The gliders did not 
yeact to human voices or to loud 
nojizes. but & slight rustling or 
scraping sound would disturb 
them. 

After a meal of honey, an ani- 
mal would quite uften run up the 
free, rest ur sleep for ten min- 
utes ar so, then return for a 
second feed, 

When leaving the (ree, the 
wliders udopted various pre 
cedures. Sometimes the tight 
was short, steeply descending 
and very fast. Or “jumps” of 
fifteen to twenty feet would be 
made, without much Joss of 
height. On other vecasions, ihe 
flight took the form of a long, 
vemtly sloping, rather slaw glide. 
Eiforts were mate to follow 
them through the bush, to find 
ful where they lived, but their 
mode of travelling took them 
away tou fast, Extensive search- 
ing by dav, and the investigation 
of likely hollows diselosed num- 
erous Ringtails but no gliders. 
However, two Sugar Gliders did 
occupy a temporarily deserted 
Ringtail'’s nest in « hollow sap- 
ling a tew vards away from the 
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feed tree. They used it for about 
three weeks, went for a time, 
then returned, and finally they 
went again. 

During July and August, when 
possums normally begin breed- 
ing, Mr. Harrison investigated 
the abdominal area of many 
Sugar Gliders as they fed, iden- 
tifving the pouch of the females 
and seeking evidence of the pre- 
sence of young ones. However, 
the observations were negative; 
apparently no female came to the 
tree with young in her pouch. 

Observations indicated, how- 
ever, that the breeding season 
was in progress. In August the 
gliders came mostly in pairs, If 
two lots appeared at the same 
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time, one male would drive the 
other male off, and the three re- 
maining animals would then feed 
together. Pairs were often seen 
sitting together on limbs. 
Fighting became prevalent. It 
usually took place high in the 
tree, accompanied by snarling, 
much scurrying about, and a 
shower of dislodged fragments 
of bark. The Sugar Glider’s 
anger call is like the turning over 
of a high-pitched starter-motor. 
Once, “Boss” and “Grandpa” 
were fighting, and they fell, 
locked together. Ten or twelve 
feet from the ground, they 
parted. “Boss” managed to land 
on a small sapling, but “Grand- 
pa” fell in the dam. He got out, 
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climbed a tree, and spent twenty 
minutes cleaning his fur. On an- 
other occasion, there was a fight 
between “Boss” and an animal 
that had refused to give way to 
him. They took up positions just 
within reach of each other, then 
struck out with one fore-paw 
while hanging on with three legs. 
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Silver-grey Possum, Warrenbayne. 
This is last season’s young one. 


The same general pattern of 
behaviour continued until late 
September. 

Then the weather became very 
warm, and the gliders disap- 
peared for about six weeks, The 
Red Box was flowering at the 
time, and that may have been 
the reason. Then a cold snap 
brought them back in force, and 
they were very hungry. At that 
time, an attempt was made to 
feed them on a mixture of equal 
parts of honey and sugar. They 
rejected this, which is an inter- 
esting point in view of our 
name “Sugar Glider” for the 
species, 

During late spring, up until 
mid-November, of the gliders 
that visited the tree, males out- 
numbered females by three or 
four to one. But still no young 
ones appeared. 

From October onwards, a box 
was wired to the tree trunk, 
about ten feet up, and two small 
tins of honey were put in it, as 
well as some sweetened water. 
With the warm November 
weather, less gliders came, even 
though there was no major flow- 
ering of eucalypts in the district. 
The visitors drank water but 
took little honey. Few animals 
were in evidence in December, 
and the last regular visits for 
the season ceased by mid-Janu- 
ary. Thereafter, an occasional 
animal came, but only to drink a 
little water. 

Besides the abundance of 
Sugar Gliders about the Harri- 
son property, there were other 
species of mammal in evidence 
during that period of feeding 
operations. 
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Yellow-footed Phiseagales 
found the honey, One was seen 
frisktng about on the prround 
first, but after several wiyrhts it 
came to the lider tree. The Yel- 
low-foot, Avlechivus Havives, ts 
@ Mnollse-sized member of the 
varnivercus masupial group. Ll 
feeds mainly on beetles and 
other insects, whieh it finds 
under loose bark or amongst 
debris about the ground. These 
phascogales are quite plentiful 
in the Warrenbayne area. They 
vet into the crevices of dead tree- 
trunks and make their leaf nests 
in the central] hollows, On one 
necasion four individuals were 
seen al one nest. The nuniber of 
Vellow-footed Phascoyvales that 
‘ame far honey was nol ascer- 
tained, but there were al least 
three, There was one neccasion 
when all three phascogales were 
ala small lin of honey, when one 
became imputient und began to 
chew ai the back of annther's 
neck as the latter ate, The victim 
was too intent on its meal to 
take any notice, but when fr 
really felt the aggressors teeth, 
it Jefi the scene hurriedly, 

[n July, a Silver-crey Possum 
appeared on the scene. The Sil- 
ver-vrey is our local form of the 
common brush-tatled possum, 
Trichosurus vaulpeevla, An at- 
fempt was made to discourage it, 
in vonsideration of 115 large size 
and correspondingly bie appet- 
ite, But, when hunted away, it 
climbed 9 neighbouring tree, 
crossed to the glider tree, and 
descended to the honey, 

So a honey tin was set up on 
the ground a little distance away 
for ihe Silver-prey, And, because 
of is habil of appearing silently, 
out of the night, it was named 
“Spooka”™. It became tamer than 
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the gliders, and veeastonally im- 
dulged tn dletinite play activities, 
One of its games wils to scamper 
past Mr. Hartiain as he Walked 
uway, climb a sapling, and turn 
{QO meet him almost nose te tose, 

Atone stage. “Sponks” Termed 
the habit of lesving the food tin, 
rushing up # tree, and calling us 
if frightened. The reason for this 
soon hecame apparent >a Yellow- 
footed Phascorale would oceupy 
the tin when the possum left it. 
However, the two animals came 
to a mutualiv satisfactory ar- 
“invement, Yellow-foot would 
approach lo within about ten 
feet (hen makea anft “shurrine” 
noise, whereupon the Silver-vrey 
would climb « tree—withuut call- 
ing, Then the Vellow-tfvor satis- 
fied its hunger and left, after 
which the possum retarned to 
its inrerrupted meal, Mventually, 
tin of honey was provided for 
the phascopules, uncer ia sheet 
af iron om the yround: and they 
preferred tu feed there under 
shelter, 

Later, “Spooks”, who was a 
male. disappeared, and it was 
feared he had fallen yietim to a 
fox. And ahoui the sane time..a 
female with &@ young one was 
noticed nearby in the bush. 

On several occasions during 
the past eighteen months, I 
visited Warrenbayne and accom- 
panied Mr. Harrison Lo his feed- 
ing point, tu observe and photo- 
vraph the animals that were 
coming there. The foregoing xc- 
vount has been compiled from 
verbal information which he supe 
plied, and the follwing notes 
will serve toa supplement It, 

The Suyar Gliders jteferred 
to feed in the heathiuwn posi- 


tion, anl a neweomer would 
usually squeeze in between 
Sf 


others or even push under them, 
rather than break this rule. That 
is also a common resting posi- 
tion, and it is the one from which 
the little animals take off from a 
tree-trunk, to glide to another 
tree. However, when there was 
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Sugar Glider, in normal head-down position, 
on Red Stringybark at Warrenbayne, 


too much of a crowd above the 
honey, others would approach it 
from the side or from below. 

Perhaps the outstanding attri- 
bute of the species is the ability 
to scamper about—downwards, 
upwards or sideways—on the 
vertical trunks of trees. All claws 
are long and needle-sharp, and 
their grip so sure that there is 
never the slightest uncertainty 
or hesitation. In particular, if one 
of them is frightened when feed- 
ing, it will reverse its position in 
a single jump, disappear side- 
ways behind the tree, and then 
be twenty or thirty feet up the 
trunk by the time one steps 
round to see where it has gone. 

Normally, an animal that 
gives the “wok ... wok...” 
alarm call is too well hidden to be 
observed. At Warrenbayne, the 
few that were seen when calling 
in this way were high up, flat 
against the trunk of a tree, and 
there they remained, quite still, 
“frozen” in the head-down posi- 
tion. 

Attempts to photograph the 
gliders in flight met with little 
success, They were loath to take 
off when a light was directed at 
them, and it was impossible to 
tell from which direction, or 
when, the next would appear. 
Furthermore, one’s reflexes are 
hardly fast enough to catch them 
in flight with a eamera. Many 
hours of effort in this direction 
resulted in a single colour trans- 
parency—somewhat out of focus 
—of a Sugar Glider in flight. 
That little animal, momentarily 
blinded by the flashlight, landed 
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on the ground at my feet, but 
wes apparently quite unpur- 
jurbed by the experience for, a 
few seconds later, it was several 
feet up on the trunk of the feed 
tree, busily licking away at the 
honey. 

The Yellow-footed Phascogules 
were not satisfactorily photo 
praphed either. They were loo 
timid to be appruached closely 
when in exposed positions; more- 
over, the jerkiness and extreme 
rapidity of their movements 
made it very ditheull to get any 
sort of a piclure of one, 

The Common Ringtail (Pseu- 
docheirusa Janigtnesns) is Fairly 
plentiful in the area, These spend 
the day sleeping, in smali hol- 
tows usually, but a few make 
nests in clumps of mistletoe or 
in thickets of Pomaderris. 

When searching for Ringtails. 
any tree with a suitable hollow 
could be tested by reaching up 
with a stick and scraping the 
bark, This gives ihe impression 
of an approaching soanna, and 
if a possum is there il hastily 
emerges rather than risk being 
founda at home by a marauding 
reptile. 

The shortly grassed alluvial 
flats of the property show abund- 
ant evidence of the Lony-nosed 
Bandicoot (Prraneles vasuta), 
and the Echidna (Techyglessus 
aculeatus) works the ant-anournds 
there from time Lo Lime, 

The story of the Sugar Gliders 
and other native mammals at 
Warrenbayne is interesting 
enough, but matters took a really 
dramatic turn early this year 
When the notorious Brush-tailed 
Phaseogale ar Tuan (Phascogale 
tgpoulefa) appeared on the 
acene, That story is included in 
further observations that have 
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heen revoriled) by Mr, Harrison 
in the form of « diary, This, we 
hope, will be poblishexl jn a Tut- 
ure isaue of the Nefineliar. 


Stratiomyid Eges 


At the penerat meeting of the 
FN.CV. on Moy 8, 1901, Mr Lublin 
huinded in for identification a Jive 
vreature which turned out to be a 
wingless female of a stratiumynd ily 

FRorenides sebalatus iardy) - 
found on a garage door in Camber. 


well, This circumstance alone is 
worth recurding, us Meheown, an 
page 222 of Ausxteirlin Lneeets, de- 


scrikes it ak being “found on moun 
tains jin south-eastern Australia”. 
Drawings, much later than life, with 
the female on a different scale from 
the male, may be faund ut puyre 225 
of that book. In fruscets of Actetoalin 
wed New Zealeal, Tillyarad shows 
them naturn! size in his Plate 25. 
An vecirrénce of this fiy Was alse 
mentiones! in the nature nates in the 
Aye newspaper of June 12, LI6l. 

On page 222 of bis book, MeReown 
states thal the cges of the stratiom- 
sids have never been observed, This 
specimen, while awaiting identifica- 
lion, passed the tinte by depositing a 
large masa of eggs, Of cimrse, the 
situation (the inside of u plastic jar) 
was nothing like the river-side loge 
mddied with holes deseribed by 
McKeown, but in view of the absence 
of record, th is of interest to deseribe 
them. 

The insect extruded a sticky yel- 
Jewish-white mass, in which the ezes. 
about a millimeter long, and about 
one-third that in width, could be 
seen a6 clear batches. As the mass 
dried it disintegrated and ia a few 
weeks time the jar showed larce 
numbers af the tiny exes lying about 
m it, not loose bul still adhering to 
the sides, 

On July 26, 1961, the container. 
upen, was placed on the surface of 
about three inches of liquict mod in 
a ¢lass jar. By August 18. moild had 
formed In the container, and hy the 
end of that month it was obvious that 
the attempl to reproduce natural con- 
ditions and hatch the oges had Iailed. 


E. H. Cocmine 
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Wi ith» the Editor. 


These columns are available 


each month for your nature 


notes and queries. Address your correspondence to the Editor, 


“Victorian Naturalist’, 


Long-flowering of Orchids 


Here is a note from Miss Jean 
Galbraith of Tyers, near Traral- 
gon: 


I have been interested in a plant of 
Trim Greenhood (Pterostylis con- 
cinna) in the garden here. Its one 
flower was fully open on June 18 and, 
at the time of writing (August 7) it 
shows no sign of fading. Near it, a 
Tiny Greenhood (Pt. parviflora) flow- 
ered for weeks in the autumn, with no 
indication of withering, when a slug 
took all its flowers in a night. 

I asume that the hfe of the flower 
would be shorter had it been pollinated. 


This would be a correct as- 
sumption. The purpose of a 
flower is to produce seeds, and 
the fertilization of the ovules is 
usually the stimulus that causes 
the petals and stamens to wither. 
This points to the significance of 
the common observation of a 
spike or raceme of flowers in 
which some lower (older) ones 
are still fully open while higher 
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P.O. Box 21, Noble Park, 


Victoria. 


up there are individual blooms 
with withered petals and swollen 
fruit. 


Eucalypts about Traralgon 


In July this year, Mr. A. 
G. Hooke published notes on 
the eucalypts seen during the 
F.N.C.V. summer excursion to 
the Yarram district. Here are 
some supplementary comments 
by Miss Jean Galbraith on those 
of the Traralgon district: 


It is a tribute to Mr. Hooke’s thor- 
oughness that I can recall only three 
species which were probably passed 
by and not noted on the northern side 
of the Strzelecki Ranges. 

Forest Red Gum (E£. 
grows amongst River Red Gum (E. 
camaldulensis) near Traralgon, but 
it could hardly be distinguished in 
passing. Yarra Gum (E. yarraensis) 
oceurs beside the railway line between 
Morwell and Yinnar; and Candlebark 
Gum (E. rubida) is found a little to 
the south. 

A clump of White Sallee (E. panei- 
flora) at Tyers is hardly near enough 
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tereticornis) 


to the toad to have been recognized; 
and Silvenup, commun on the Tyers 
hills, bepis aboul « mile too far narth 
ta have heen soen, 

The three species (Kod Box, Yellaw 
Box and But But or Apple Box), 
which were seen by Mi- Hooke oply at 
‘Tyers, are (with WNarpow-leaf or 
Commun Peppermint and Manna 
sum) ovT eniionest teas, They ave 
vradually diluted by Messmate and 
Mountain Grey Gum between the 
Tyers tawnship and the beginning of 
the Silverton, Huwever, there are some 
pice stands of Bed Box on stony hill- 
tups whieh are perhaps too dry for 
Silvertop and Brown Stringybark (F- 
boxteay) which comes it there. 

White Stringybark beyias about a 
fille exsr of Tyers and extends east- 
ward and worthy, Swamp Gun griws 
in poorly deuined places here as well 
as south of the Straeleckis, and Viu- 
torian Blue Gum in one place (Stony 
Creek) at the southern edge of the 
foothills. 

Yertchuk and Broadlenf Pepper- 
mint ¢& dives) ara common in sandy 
soils south of Traralgon bur ure pos- 
sitly nut visible trom the read Silver 
Stringybark is very ¢omnion near Val- 
Journ andl jt used ta be the mast can- 
sprcuous eucalypt seen from Ue tral 
berween Morwell and Moe Whice 
Motntuin Ash comes guite low date 
the Strzacleckis at Le Koy, and ytunt 
trees used Lo grow between Blick- 
warry and Jeeralanz- 


Notes on Phalangers 


From time io time, Mrs. Ellen 
Lyndon otf Leongatha sends 
along a sheaf of ohservations on 
tha vegetalea and wildlife of 
Gippsland, Here ure some com- 
ments on varigue members af 
the possuct family: 

Tlrowsiise urbuind in a timbered 
gully not far fra Leongutha, above 
which 4 hujl-her had recently becn 
working along the rout iwargin, T 
winked up a halferewn Sugar Glider 
(Fetauras breviceys), that hail appar. 
ently heen killed by some predator, 
White Nardy liltle glyter still survives 
in the isolnted packers of bush thal 
are loft Thais surely the quintiest of 
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its group, with # beautifolhy marked 
silver-grey peli. Some years apo we 
pinked una fully grow!) ene dead Neu 
Lhe river on our owt property, 

Ringtailed Posstims have, in this 
last year, moved inte our paren 
thickets. Large nests were buijt in a 
Coctanjundea Wattle (Acacia biile- 
yane) and in a Gippsland Mallee 
(Eucalypies Ritseriona), Tins that 
we tied high in the watrles, hoping to 
retiipl birds to ose them as nesting 
sites, are alse ocrupied sometimes by 
the male possunis. Tips of the Com- 
jaon Pepperinint ( Pirenlypéus aadtatw) 
and of Acavia iteapkylla are stripperl 
hare, but alPhouwh there ts & large 
vaviety uf bott exotics and patives, 
nothing else bears visible damage, 

Just before the break Jn lhe fine 
weather jr late June this year, my 
husband and [ were travelling up the 
mauntain Mosc between Walhalla and 
Woods Point. Nearyne Matlock, we 
sal a Wedpetailed Baglo rise heavily 
from the roadside and alight ina bree, 
its glossy plumage shining quite black 
Agalhel Lhe late afterngen sunlight. 

We stopped and backed the ear to 
look ul it, eurigus lo know what it hud 
been feeding woon, Hunting around in 
the ondergowtl, T came un the sill 
Warn tarcase of what appeared to be 
4 latge black pissum, with thivk aol 
fur and a long ringed tail, Tt proved 
(oe be the tear ball wf a Dusky Glider 
(Sukoiwobates volares), the largest of 
the glidér-possums and the first of its 
species that we had seen. Unturtun- 
aioly, the front ¢juarters und the bady 
contents had been completely eaten by 
ihe eagle. Lying flat, with mermbranen 
exLended, hlack above and white below, 
Lie Shapy was oddly kitelItke, Fram 
tee to toe across the rump the meas- 
prement was lwenty inches. The smull 
pink soles of the tind teer hore knobby 
clawiess “thumbs” sed tac of the ines 
were joined io the oue enclosing skin 
to form the double combine nail, vr, 
more properly speaking, the zyndac- 
tylous Loe. 

Just around the moat bead an tne 
Toad We witie qe the welter of smashed 
imbs and torn carth that umirks the 
work of Lhe loppers, Th explained why 
the wlider was abroad und Laken in 
daylight houre The videe above khe 
road wus heavily binbered with nixed 
eucalypte [n¢ludisy Blne Gum (#uce- 
fyulun braosrtatea) 
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Book Review; 


Spiders, Men and Scorpions 


(THEopoRE H. Savory, M,A,, F.2.8.) 


Aa he is one of Britain’: leading 
arachnolorists, any book by T. H. 
Savary is both sound and interesting 
ta those who like the subject. This 
volume, just released, ig no exception, 
bur it is onlike any of his previous 
writing, Tt gives an outline of litera- 
ture on the aubject of spiders, ete, 
from Aristotle (884 te 322 B,C.) te 
the present day. [tis remarkable how 
observant some wf thé early writers 
were, Chapters entitled “The Ancient 
World”, “The Middle Ages", “The 
New World’, and so om to “Modern 
Times", give brief but aceurate ae- 
eounts of those who have carried aut 
research in the field of arachnology 
und have seen fit ta record the im- 
portant findings of their efforts. 

Other chapters deal with countries 
throgihoaut the world. Australia 15 
méntioned under the beading, “In the 
Antipeies’’. [t is af interest to note 
that for over fifty years there had 
heen no oulstanding local worker on 
the subject, In Tasmania, however, 
Professor V. V. Hickman, who retired 
two years ago from the Chair of Zeo- 
logy at the University in Mobart, is 
surely the leading authority today. on 
Australian spiders. He is a2 man of 
exceplional ability, and he has fhe 
honour of having deserited four new 
families of spiders—a remarkable 
achievement. 

Perhaps the two most notable 
workers, throughout the ages, have 
been the Frenchman, Rugene Simon, 
and Alexander Pectrunkevitch. 
Simon's Histoire Naturelle dea Ararng- 
nées, is likely te remain the most use- 
fol of all spider books; it was issued 
between 1892 and 1903, Professor 
Petrunkevitch, now 86, was bern in 
the Ukraine and migrated to America 
in 1903, where he had devoted his life 
tp the atudy and classificution of 
spiders. In 1928, he produced his 
Systema <Araroarum, aceepted in 
1934 as the basis of classification 
throughout the zoological world, 
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Other workers of outstanding merit 
could be selected by perusal of the 
pages. of Savery's bank, but the at 
tempi would be hazardous and offence 
might be cxused. There ts Ludwig 
Kock's Die Avachnit en Australiens, 
of 1883, comprising thirteen paris, 
each of a huadred or more payes and 
with profuse drawings, and work 
carried on later by H, R. Hogg, an 
Hynglighitan, Our <Avstralian speci- 
mens received due attention in pre- 
vlous yeurs. ; 

The study of spiders is undoubtedly 
a difficult subject, Whilst there are 
numeérous backs of merit, both topical 
and technival, on the arachnids af 
other countries, especially Britain 
and America, unfortanately we lack 
an authoritative local work, Thovgh 
much has been written on nur speci- 
mens, the resuits are scattered and 
mostly in papers not readily avail- 
able; 

The proluetion of Spiders, Men ond 
Seorpiona has entailed an anermous 
amduul of research, carried out with 
meticulous care aud precisiun. Noe 
botiy who has in any way, in any 
country, contributed bo the knowledge 
of arachnids, seems te have been 
uverlooked. It is not easy tp briefly 
outline in 80 amall & compass a book 
cxomtatning so much, 

Great credit is due te the author 
for his painstaking enthusiasm. Fer 
those whose interests and sympathies 
lie with spiders, tt will be appreciat- 
ed. It is a book that requires concen- 
tration and quiet thoughtful reading, 
and is worthy of a place on the beok- 
shelf, for future reference. 


—EYRE SWARBECK 
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Some Unusual Stone Artefacts 


Series No. 2 


Douhle-edged Axe Heads 


Since the publication of the 
first paper of these series ( Virt. 
Nat., Vol. 76, pp. 8-10) two addi- 
tional examples of this unusual 
artefact have come to light. 


The first is a fragment of siltstone 
8¥ inches long by 23 inches wide, The 
maximum thickness (at the centre) is 
4 inch, The two ends of this flake have 
been, ground to a cutting edge, thus 
forming a double-edged axe head. It 
was found in a rock shelter at Cowan 
Point, N.S.W. This specimen is now 
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By A. MASSOLA 


in the §& RR. Miichell 
Frankston, Vi¢etoria, 

The second is a very fine specimen 
of the double-edyed axe. It is made 
from «a large take of diorite, ob- 
viously detached from an outcrop of 
this material. The flake has been 
hammer-dressed, then completely 
#round on both faces down to the two 
eutting edges. No attempt has been 
made to grind the sides, where the 
hammer marks are clearly visible. 
This magnificent ¢xample is 53 inches 
long by 33 inches wide but is unfor- 
tunately not lvealized. Tt is now in 
the National Museum Collection. 


Collection, 


Perforated Stones 


Mr. A. W. Walker of Essen- 
don, Victoria, has submitted the 
two following examples of per- 
forated stones. They form part 
of his collection of aboriginal 
artefacts, and the numbers 
shown on the specimens in the 
illustration refer to his own 
catalogue. 

Na, 767 is a naturally shaped oval 
fragment of coarse-grained  sand- 
stone, 2) inches long, 1} inches wide 
and about 4 inch thick. All the edges 
have been naturally smoothed, The 
perforation is also naturally made; 
however, as it is in the right position 
for suspension and is roughly the same 
size as in the other known examples 
of these stones, it is possible that this 
natural formation ¢Could have been 
used advantageously by the aborigines. 

Locality—Altona, Victoria. 

No. 764 is a naturally shaped oval 
fragment of ferruginous sandstone, 
with all the edwes smoothed by natural 
eauses, 2¢ inches long, 2 inches wide 


Perforated Stones, 
Above: Nu, 764, 
Relow; Nu, T64. 
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and %, inch thick. The suspension hale 
is slightly oval, hour-glass in se¢binn, 
aml undeubtedly mua-niade. , 

Loycality—Indented Head, Hellavine 
Peninsula. Victoria, 

The sum total of these arte- 
facis known ta the writer now Is 
five, or six ff the doubtful No, 
763 fs agcepted. 


Ritual Implements 


Objects of unknown use are 
customarily grouped under this 
heading, Amongst the stone im- 
plements of south-eastern Aus- 
tralia helonving to this class ure 
many naturally shaped stones 
that the natives way have col- 
lected because of their unusual 
shape or colouration and carried 
for some time before disearding 
them. Europeans do this sort of 
thing also. Other stones would be 
endowed with magical virtues 
und retuined by the natives. The 
amoky quartz pebbles former)y 
used by the Gippsland bungals, 
or mavicians, are an example. 

The eylindro-conical stones 
{evelans) of western New South 
Wules, on the other hand, appear 
to be man-made or, at least, show 
some signs of human handiwork 
either in the incised markings of 
the aurface or in actual scars 
left behind in their manufacture. 
The use to which they were put, 
however, has not been discov- 
ered. 

Amongst the hundreds of 
cyclons in the National Museum 
Collevtions are seyen implements 
which du not fit intu any of the 
classifications offered by the sev- 
eral students wha have investi- 
gated this class of object, These 
are therefore a cliss apart, or an 
undescribed variety, The main 
distinguishing feature ie their 
small size, both in Jength and in 
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cross section. Secondly, in four 
of these examples the base is not 
cupped, phiin or reunded, but is 
either spatulate or pointed. 

The descriptions of each is as 
follows: 


No, 1424 is of fine-rained sand- 
stone, 82 inches Jung, but incomplete 
as the puint is broken off. It is vval in 
tross-section, the maximum thickness 
oneanch. The base hus an obLluse point, 
and the distal end is sharply pointed, 

lawality—Culpaulin, 

Wo, G67 is indurated siltstone, §2 
inches long. Li inches thick, oval in 
eross section, the base with an obtuse 
Heint, the distal end pointed, 

Locality—Cuttaborra-Duntop. 


No. 740 is fine-grained sandstone, 
5 inches long, sputulate in cross sec- 
tion, 14 inches wide, $ Inch thick, base 
tpatulate, distal end puinted. 

Lueslity- -Cultowa. 

Na, Dad is fine-erained sandstone, 
fi} inches long, Hattened in ¢rnss sec- 
Tim, 1A inches wine, 2 aieh thiek. base 
spatulnte, distal end pointed, 

Locality—Mr, Poole. 


Of the remaining three one is 
more like the conventional 
cyelon. differing only in its dim- 
inutive size, It is as follows: 

No. 2447 is indurated siltstane, 
length 7 inches. ovul in cross seetinn, 
14 inches thick. base plain, distal end 
pomnted, 

Locality - Tara-Louth. 

The other two are of uniform 
thickness and younded at both 
ends, the distal encl being difficult 
to distinguish from the base; in 
this respect they approximate to 
hammer stones. However no 
abraded marks are visible. 


Nu a9 is fine-srained sandstone. 
42 anebus jong, eval in cross section, 
1k inches thick, ends rounder, 

Locality —-Budda. 


Na oh? $5 fine-grained salidstone, 

t inches lene, Muttuned-oval in pross 
section, greatest thickness 12 Livhes- 
ends rounded. 

Locality —MbL Murchison, 
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Buckley’s Axe 


One of the most colourful per- 
sonalities of the early days of 
Victoria was William Buckley, a 
convict who escaped from Col- 
lins’s abortive settlement at Sor- 
rento in 1803. After living for 
thirty-two years with the natives 
of the Geelong district, he pre- 
sented himself to Batman’s party 
at Indented Head in 1835. During 
his long sojourn with the natives 
he adopted their mode of living. 
As far as is known this axe is his 
only relic, It was presented to the 
National Museum in 1874 by Mr. 
Gordon A. Thomson, who stated 
that he had received it from the 
hands of William Buckley during 
the last week in June 1836. At 
the time Buckley told him that 
he had carried this axe for about 
twenty years. 

The head of this axe was made 
from a fragment of diorite, very 
similar to the material the 
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natives obtained from the fam- 
ous Mount William aboriginal 
stone quarry, known to them as 
Wil-im-ee moor-ing (William 
Meering), the home of Toma- 
hawks. It is 44 inches long by 
23 inches wide and ? inch thick. 
The edge has been finely ground 
back for almost 1} inches and 
presents a fine cutting edge. The 
butt end was left rough and un- 
trimmed. The haft is a whitty 
made from sheoak wood bent 
around the head. The length of 
the haft is 174 inches, and the 
width one inch. The end of the 
haft has been roughly pointed 
and the lateral edges smoothed, 
to prevent the sharp edge cutting 
the hand. The edges have also 
been slightly notched, to ensure 
a better hand grip. The stone 
head is kept in position by vege- 
table gum and by a ligature of 
hide made from strips of the skin 
of some animal, probably pos- 
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sum. This is close to the head. 
There must have been a second 
ligature close to the end of the 
haft, as a groove is there in 
readiness to receive it. The haft 
has that polished look, which 
comes from much_ handling. 
While not strictly an unsual im- 
plement, this is nevertheless a 


Buekley’s Axe 


genuine old article and its des- 
cription. published as an item of 
interest and as an_ historical 
record. 


National Parks and National Monuments —19 


Melville’s Caves Scenic Reserve 


Between the valleys of the Avoca 
and Loddon Rivers, north of the quiet 
township of Rheola in central Vic- 
toria, and roughly 135 miles from 
Melbourne, is a range of granitic hills 
which form northern outliers of the 
Pyrenees. They occur in a district 
which does not. lack either historical, 
economic or scenic interest. 

The history is linked with the gold- 
rush days and those exciting events 
which helped to shape the destiny of 
Victoria. Rheola itself was a goldrush 
town, like its neighbours—Moliagul, 
Wedderburn, Dunolly, Maryborough, 
and, of course, Bendigo. Gold is ap- 
parently still there. Only a short time 
ago, a useful nugget was uncovered 
at Wedderburn, thereby starting a 
minor rush. However, this seems to 
have quickly abated, and Wedderburn 
has resumed its normal peace and 
quiet, 

At Moliagul, there are sights to be 
seen, other than old buildings and 
decaying relics. Flynn of the Inland 
was born there, and this is commemo- 
rated by a handsome roadside monu- 
ment at the town. From the monu- 
ment, one may follow a track through 
the Ironbark Forest to another object 
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of veneration, a plinth and column to 
indicate where the world’s largest 
nugget—the Welcome Stranger—was 
unearthed, in 1869, The memorial has 
a distinct resemblance to a cemetery 
gravestone, complete with encircling 
iron fence. Perhaps the latter is to 
protect the memorial from souvenir 
hunters; if so, it has served its pur- 
pose well, for the structure has with- 
stood the passage of about 65 years. 

The approach road to Melville's 
Caves is unsealed, and is dusty 
enough when dry. From it, one turns 
north through the forest and travels 
a signposted and rather better road 
to what is a really delightful and 
scenic spot—a public park with picnic 
benches, kiosk, fireplaces, water and 
other amenities that make for 
pleasant picnicking in the bush. From 
this pleasantly shaded spot, a graded 
road, for the motorist and the more 
patient pedestrian, winds up a valley 
onto the crest of the granite range 
above. The brisk walker climbs to 
the summit by a steep but much more 
direct route. 

At the top, one has an unsurpassed 
view of the countryside for miles 
around, Map in hand, or blessed with 
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* good memory for topographical 
features, one May pick cub eminences 
such as the distunt Pyrenees, the 
Barakee Rangea and Mount Kurang. 
The last fs an mitérestingg but unfre- 
quented granite hill pet far fren 
Wedderburn 

The yiaes of cumbled, split and 
otherwise weathered stone ayhieh 
tuwers above the pienic ground, is 
slightly rensiniseent. of Station Peak 
in the You Yanes, but it is perhaps 
little imeare crticing because it is 
feared hy a vast ring of fnrest ety an 
Ordovician formation afd is lass 
blighted hy “improvements” and in- 
vusion by visilors. The caves are not 
true ones, in the sefise of havin 
bren excavated | rather, they are ro 
shelters, formed by the splitting af 
ehormous masses of eranite, to form 
Wile Assores and passageways, 

ly. seems thal they were known In 
the very early days of settlement and 
were used to the advantage al certain 
bushraongers, cotabl Francia 
McNeiah MeNeil McCabluns, the 
rather polished “cerntleman of the 
road” who, in his youth, earned a 
considerable but Ulifavoucable repute- 
sion as “Gaptain Melville’. Legend, sa 
vften caloured and improved with 
agé, had it that the Caprain used the 
Wace as a hideotl und abservation 
pest from Which he could study his 

Usinesa prespects aq they made their 
ways to and from the goldfields of the 
district.« The Taolnie Ranges tn the 
Hockt-east of che state, overlooking 
Whitfield and the plains ceymtry to- 
wird Benalla and Wangaratta, has 
a almilat watching-post in Power's 
Lockaut—a Seenic eput hallowed by 
the memory of snother notoriaus 
character, Whether MeCsllum ever 
did frequent Melville's Caves scarcely 
matters now He had a cepubeliver, 
apparently not altogether deserved or 
earned, for ubiquity, and many hold- 
aps by bushrangers in that part of 
the country wauld have been ascrihed 
to "Captain Melville’ as & matter of 
Pourse. 

Rven lacking this historical back- 
ground, Melville's Caves and_their en- 
Viruns are wurth a visit by # natural 
ist, oven if only to abserve how a 
small reserve can be maintained with- 
out anduly disturbing lhe natural en- 
vironment. The credit for this is 
shared by lhe Victorian Poresis Com- 
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Mission and the committee it has sp- 
painted to manage the reserve, [t 19 
seb within exléhsive forests of Red 
lronbark and Grey Hox, and hence 
the floru and fauna af balh the 
Omdovician “goldfields” and the grat\- 
ite formativts are well represented 
As noturslists well know, both forma- 
tions arty 4 wealth of shawy wild- 
flowers and, when such profusion 
exists, 2 sprinytine visih is likely to 
be rewariling. 

The i@Q-acre reserve js in the 
Parish of Kaihpderasr and vonstibutes 
one of a umber, within State 
Forests, which have heen -exuluded 
deliberatoly by the Fortsis Commis- 
sion from formal forestry operations 
Tt was dedicated uf e Scenic Reserve 
in August, 1944, and, in the following 
year, the Conmmiseion appointed « 
committee of five local peaple, includ- 
ing its Distriet Forests Officer (at 
present, Mr, H, tf. Beer of Dunolly) 
to manage it as an ares for public 
recreation task in which they huve 
apparently succeeded admirably, 

Those of us whe are setively in- 
terested in nature protection, recog- 
oize thal we are in a world Where 
every acre of land js precious. We 
believe tau that nothing is more valu- 
able to its hivwhan inhabitants than 
the wildflower sanctuaries, ecanic re- 
serves, sterile parks, garie reserves 
and national parks, which have been 
dedicated here and there throughwut 
Victoria. They are 4 last resort from, 
the growihe wilderness of brick and 
concrete, and frotn a world of turmoil 
and stress. Tixperiente has shown 
that they are hard lo obtain and some- 
times hard to retain, There ure al- 
ways those wha would prefer to ex- 
ploip such places for immediate profit, 
Tather than let them remain with 
what besuty or charm nature has con- 
ferred, 

The Forests Commission has zone 
further than reserving Melville's 
Caves atid their immediate environs, 
Not far from the reserve, wn the 
pranite, it has set up o half-sere ex- 
perimental pinot, enclosed by 4 rabbit- 
proof fenec, This little wildAower 
pancluary i4 already demonstrating 
the beneficial effect of protection 
fram trampling, grazing and brows- 
ing. The herbacepus wildflawer are 
heginning to Appeal’ again, in 4 place 
20 lung denuded af them, Elsewhere + 
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though, the woody trees and shrubs 
have flourished. 

The charm of the caves yegerve is 
enhanced by the woodland of Long- 
Jeaf Hox, Yellow Box, Red Strinvy- 
bark and Forest Red Gum, mingled 
with Black Wattle, Willows and an 
occasipinl hop-bush. Beyond it lies a 
very different kind of forest—the 
large area of mallee which eweeps in 
a wide arc WAEOurn Wedderburn, 
Ingleweod atd northern Bendigo—a 
mallee comprising the three species 
krown os Bull Mallee (Exealyptus 


The Aboriginal Cave 
at Cape Schanck 


When the first settlers came ta 
Port Phillip Bay in Victoria, the 
Ruanarong tribe of aborigines, 
according to W. Howitt 
(1904), occupied an area “in- 
cluding the whole of the Morn- 
invton Peninsular. a strip of 
coast from Mordialloc to the 
mouth of the Werribee River and 
the coast from Western Port Bay 
to Anderaon's Inlet”, This tribe, 
like all aboriginal tribes, utilized 
the natural shelters within their 
territory for their camp sites, 
and, as in other primitive coun- 
tries, legends grew up concern- 
ing principal features of the 
landscape. 

Although there are numerous 
caves in this district, the abor- 
iginal legend of only one Appears 
to have been recorded. This cave 
is situated at Cape Schanck and 
ig mentioned by W. Hull, in Re- 
marks om the Probable Origin 
and Antiquity of the Aboriginal 
Natives of N.S.W. ete, by Col- 
onial Magistrate {Melb., 1846), 
by James Bonwick, in The Wild 
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behriana), Blue Mallee (&~ polybrac- 
tda) and Green Mallee (f. wtricix). 
Allogether, the district furnishes a 
wealth of interesting features. The 
botanist and the ornithologist find no 
Inck af material for study, in the 
three major ecological associations 
which lie alrmaet side by side. There is 
something for feologist, entomologist, 
photographer and historian. And 
there is much for the person who 
simply wants tO enjoy 3 day im the 
bush and a picnic in a quiet place. 


By JUNE SPRY 


White Max (Melb., 1856), and 
by Richard Howitt, in /mpres- 
sions of Austrake Felix (Lon- 
don, 1846). The three authors 
give very similar versions of the 
legend which, to quote Howitt, 
runs us follows: 

As Pungil, the god of the aborig- 
ines, ssy the natives, was one day 
taking a walk on the sea, suddenly 
there came on a storm; when coming 
to the rocky shore, ha spoke to it, and 
immediately at his word, the rocks 
rosc up and this cave was fashioned 
hefore him. Into it the god stepped 
end sheltered until the tempest was 
aver. 

After an extensive search of 
the area. extending from Main 
Creek im Lhe east to Rowley's 
Rocks on the western side of 
Cape Schanck, I found only two 
caves which conform in any way 
to the descriptions given by Hull 
and Howitt. The first 1s on the 
exstern side of the cape and is 
approximately nine feet up from 
the base of the cliff and factng 
south-south-east. This cave is 
about thirty-six feet long, and 
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its maximum height and width 
are approximately nine feet and 
twelve feet respectively. Hull 
describes the interior of the cave 
thus: 

It faces the sea .., there are no 
paintings or marks but apparently a 
wide altar and decayed steps in the 
recess. 

James Bonwick, though men- 
tioning the cave and the legend, 
does not give a description of the 
interior. This particular cave 
would fit Hull’s description quite 
adequately, even to a large for- 
mation of rock in the centre of 
the floor, which could be re- 
garded as an altar. Howitt, how- 
ever, gives more detailed impres- 
sions of the cave as he found it, 
and describes it as follows: 

On the beach is the most remark- 
able natural cavern yet discovered in 
Australia Felix. From the entrance, 
the sandy floor gradually rises and 
the roof rather descends, until onward 
progress seems cut off. This, however, 
is only the effect of the masses and 
pillars of stalagtites which have been 
forming for ages. Beyond is another 
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open space. On the floor are rising 
pillars, formed by the dripping per- 
petually from above, the hanging and 
rising stalactite not having yet joined. 
Altogether it is a wonderful cave. 

This description, taken in con- 
junction with that of Hull makes 
it seem possible that the second 
cave on the western side of Cape 
Schanck, now known as the 
“Angel Cave’, could be the one 
in question. 

The second cave is situated in 
a small rocky bay, almost dir- 
ectly below the lighthouse. It is 
at high-water level and faces 
south-west. It has an inner por- 
tal and an outer, which tallies 
with Howitt’s description; the 
outer entrance is about fourteen 
feet wide by twelve feet high, 
and a series of stalactites re- 
duces the inner entrance to ap- 
proximately eight feet wide by 
six feet high. 

Earlier geological surveys 
quote a slightly smaller entrance 
than this, which makes it appear 
that the carbonate growths are 


Entrance to 
Cape Schanck 
Cave, showing 
inner and 


outer portals. 
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In the Cape Schanck Cave. 
The “angel” is on the left. 


wearing away or are being 
destroyed, so the cave, when 
Howitt saw it in the 1840s, could 
have been considerably different 
in appearance. 

Beyond the second entrance 
the cave opens out to approxi- 
mately thirty feet in height and 
the same in width, with an over- 
all length of about a hundred 
feet. High on the left side runs 
a long wide ledge, which might 
acount for Hull’s mention of an 
altar, and directly opposite the 
entrance and to the right of the 
ledge, are some natural water- 
worn steps in the rocks, leading 
to the back of the cave. 

The cave derives its European 
name, “The Angel Cave”, from 
a large stalagmite and stalactite 
which have united to form a 
column, and which, in certain 
lights, give the vivid impression 
of an angel standing with folded 
wings. Earlier writers made no 
mention of this phenomenon, but 
that was probably due to lack of 
light or to the greater number of 
stalagmites and stalactites, long 
since damaged or partially re- 
moved by souvenir hunters, 
which would have obscured it 
from view. If this is indeed the 
cave of the god Pungil, the abor- 
igines, in their mythology, could 
not have chosen a lovelier or 
wilder place for his shelter. 

Behind the cliffs, the country 
opens out into rolling sand-dunes 
and grassy hillocks which would 
have afforded the native tribes 
adequate protection from the 
cold south-westerlies. At the 
same time there was a perman- 
ent supply of fresh water from 
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the Burrabong and Wallermer- 
yong or Main Creeks, which enter 
the sea on a sandy beach to the 
east of Cape Schanck, and from 


a water-hole, named “Black’s 
Camp” by the early settlers, 
which can still be seen at the 
junction of the Cape Schanck 
and Flinders roads. There is 
every sign that the game must 
have been abundant in this area 
before the coming of the white 
man, and there is no doubt that 
there would have been a plenti- 
ful supply of fish and shellfish. 
The drifting of the sand-dunes 
from time to time, uncovers 
their middens and the fire- 
blackened stones of the native 
ovens, the last mute evidence of 
a once vigorous tribe. 
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F.N.C.V. Helmeted Honeyeater Outing 


‘fhe Sunday outing om the ruuntiy 
members’ week-end, though prinwarily 
devoted tu the Helmeted Honeveater, 
provided a varied programme, 

The first stop nade Iw che ‘hus arr 
the aveompanyiig curs was near the 
Olinda Creek, about three miles from 
Lilydale. Here im the carly 1900s, four 
youh men who later hecame widely 
known, spent their week-ends in ob- 
servation and photography. They were 
Charles Rurret, Brooke Nichols, 
Claude Kinane and Ernest Scott. 

The; called their slab hut “Walden” 
after Thorean's retreat. Its remains 
are still incorpuralel in a shed on the 
farm property. 

The highlight of their work waz 
perhaps the photographic rerond of 
the actions of as young euckeo in eject- 
ing the young or egg of the rightful 
owners of the mest, This was prob- 
ably the cavliest record of this in 
Australia. 

About a mile further on we wguin 
halted at a place famwus in ornithoto- 
vist elrcles—the spot on the Olinds 
Creek where during the first eamp-out 
of the FLN.CLV., in November 1854, 
the nest anil eites of the Helmeted 
Honeyeater were first collected and 
described, 

Mr. Hanks read ta the sssembled 
vonipany Lie tively avcount which ap- 
pears in Nests aint Rggs af Australian 
Birds, Ube vlussee work by A. J. Camp- 
bell, published in Lydd. 

A detoul, with a short step, was 
made te allow the party to admire the 
beauty of the Lulip farms at Silvan, 
arél from there we went on to Yell- 
ingbe and the luncheon break. 

Two hauls rambling in this area 
gave all wembers a good view of the 
Helmeted Huneyeaters, but made it 
evident thit their numbers in this, 
their former stronchofd, had been 
sadly depleted. Unfortunately the 
Swamp Gums, ©. aedte an which they 
found theic mauin food supply, were 
nmostly on private property. These are 
being tliared to make way for grazing 
sand cultivation, This i8 ineviluble 
where a furnier tus to use his land, 
but it emphasizes the need for per- 
manent reservations of Uie habitat of 
this rare bid, 
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Other spevies were plentiful, Blue 
Wrens Were everywhere; honeyeuters. 
whistlers, anil thernthilis of varios 
species were noted. Kuokaburras were, 
us usual, in attendances at our loneh 
spat, A pair of Serub-werens were foad- 
jug young in x perfectly made damed 
nest, covered with green moss. This 
Wan Situaterll Near the hettan of 4 
deep drain on Uhe ruoudside. A Fan- 
tailed Cuckoo was calling: persistently, 
and the more tuncfu) bush birds athled 
their songs, 

From Yellineho the party moved on 
lui visit the sucred rocks of the abor- 
igines al Buld tll, neor Clematis, 
These were deseribed by Mr A. 


Massola tn the Viectorien Niricraliat 
of Aityeust 1U61, 
The owner of the property, Mr. 


Madipan. kindly showed us the various 
points of fiterast. The slope uf the 
hill on which the sacred granite slabs 
are gitualed was covers with wild 
flowers of many varieties: Down un the 
lower hillock where the Canic Rock 
forms 4 eunapicuous landimrk, the 
butanists were in their elenent. [t was 
#4 veritable wildflower garden, Urehids 
included Waxlip. Consmeun Spider 
Grchil, Hare Orchid, Beayded Green- 
hood, Wallfuwer Dieux; all these 
being very numerons, Eitphreasia anit 
Tervatheen udded patches of colour 
A plant. of Horny Conebush way seen 
on another slope, 

Cnfortunately, the best area of 
flowers 14 alsu the most suitable: for 
cultivation. being the neurvst to level 
ona very billy farm. The uwner had 
intended to plow it very soon, bul in 
view of the interest arouset, he will 
try to save 4 patch, 

Qn the way home a stop for alter- 
noun tea was made at Kerr Park. 
Here Ue Bell-miners are numerous 
and rendily Mockud around at the 
leader's “squeak’'—jn imitation of 4 
young bird in distress. We were able 
lu view them at ¢lase quarters and 
alzd to examine u newly Lnilt nest in 
alow shegh, Members were quite satis. 
fied with this experience, so lt wae 
Hocidel not to stop al a plave alwut 4 
Tile further on, where halt-a-doxen 
hess had been under obsetvatlo, 
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Australian Wattles —No. 30 


Nealie — Acacia rigens 


Nealie will serve as an example of 
three Mallee wattles with stiff narrow 
phyllodes. Jumping-jack, Wait-a-while 
and Nealie! What names to remember 
—the last for its brevity, the others 
because they are so vividly descrip- 
tive. If you have ever been caught by 
the sharp fingers of Wait-a-while, or 
seen the closely-folded pods of Jump- 
ing-jack Wattle, you will not forget 
their names. 

Jumping-jack and Wait-a-while 
have stiff, very narrow  phyllodes 
which are slightly flattened and ridged 
and taper to a sharp needle point. 
The phyllodes of Nealie are if any- 
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By JEAN GALBRAITH 


thing narrower; they are usually be- 
tween one and two inches long, 
smoothly cylindrical, slightly curved, 
dull green or grey, not needle-pointed 
but with a minute point bent sideways 
at the top. Its flower-heads are 
globular—much looser than those of 
the two other species. All three are 
rich bright yellow—memorable against 
the dry soil of the north-west. 

I first saw Jumping-jack Wattle 
(A. enterocarpa) sprawling deep 
golden on the hard red soil of the 
Lawloit Hills, I did not see its queer 
fruits and it had not then been scien- 
tifically named. I took it for a form 
of Wait-a-while (A. colletioides), 
which is a taller wattle with pods 
loosely curled but not folded. Jump- 
ing-jack has resinous glands on its 
stiff finely-pointed leaves, whereas the 
foliage of Wait-a-while is smoothly 
ridged. Both have shortly-stalked 
globular flower-heads, but those of 
Wait-a-while are tight and small 
while those of Jumping-jack are com- 
paratively large. The latter has dense 
hairs on the flower-stalk; the former 
has not. 

In the fruits there is a most. notice- 
able difference. Wait-a-while may have 
somewhat curled, or twisted, or nearly 
straight pods, but what would be (if 
straightened out) the ribbon-like pods 
of Jumping-jack Wattle, are pleated 
—fold against fold, often pressed 
tightly together exactly like a small 
jumping-jack fire-cracker. There are 
many strange wattle in the Mallee, but 
because of its pods I think Jumping- 
jack is one of the strangest of all. 

The fruits of Acacia rigcns are also 
curled, but they are very narrow in- 
deed and curved in a loose semi-circle 
or spiral, 


Nealie, Acacia rigens, 


Photo: Irwin Faisat. 
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Book Review! 


“Field Guide to the Waders” 


Recently to hand is a revised edition 
of this important work by WH. T. Con- 
don and A, R. MeGill, containing 
many sections that have been re- 
written and a nuober of new i))ustra- 
liens. The publishers are the Bird 
Observers’ Club, and the modest price 
that they ask is 2/6 a copy, plus 4d. 
postage. 

ft is important to note the exact 
wanting of the title of the baok, which 
is truly and distinctly a field guide. 
For this reason descriptions tend ta 
emphasize those features of the birds 
that can be readity noted by the ab- 
server, and that will make for rapid 
and sure identification. To attempt 
such @ thing tn a slender book of this 
sort is both ambitious and laudable, 
especially since, in spite of the handy 
size of the volume, all the waders of 
“Australia and Tusmaniv"” have been 
eovered. We wonder how ovr cousins 
across Bass Strait view the geographi- 
cal distinction, which appears im the 
introduction. 


Preliminary notes seek to define the 
section of bird life known 43 waders, 
provide a hasts for classification, and, 
abeve all fram the observer's point 
aI view, ofler some really useful hints 
to the man in the field un huw to make 
the most successful identification, 
Then follow the listed birds, with de- 
tailed descriptions, 

The feature of the book that de- 
serves especially favourable comment 
is the almost starthng clarity of the 
drawings. Silhovettes of bodies. forms 
and sLructures of bills, plumage mark- 
ings, and details of wing and tail are 
all inade remarkably clear. Blany of 
the drawings show, too, characteristic 
poses in walking, wadinp, and slanii- 
ing, while others illustrate carriage 
of head. wings. and Lail during flight. 
Tt is almost true to say that a new- 
ehum observer might get by with 
these first-rate drawings alone 


W. 1. Wiettanas 


Choose a suitable camera com- 


j panton from the Voigtlander 


range now available from 


R. H. 


Wagner & Sons Pry, Lid. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 


43 Elizabeth Strect, Melbourne 
Telephone : MB 3114-5-6 


Ga because the lens is so good! 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


General Meeting—Oectober 9, 1961 


Mr. D. E. MrInnes presided at the 
“Retin, Which was attended by moce 
than p huadeed mumbers and friends. 
lt was announced that next year’s 
nature show woukd be field in the 
secund week in September, 

Miss Hope MePherson gave a most 
interesting talk on two summer work- 
ing visils to Macquarie Island, in 1249 
and 1UG0. She dezcribed the hazards 
of landing, the accessibility and vul- 
nerability of the camp sites and the 
duties of the scientista Very fine 
colour slides showed the hase activi- 
ues, the varicties and hehavioor of the 
seals, the pengnins and seme enormous 
reokerics, viirieties of albntrass, shkua 
golls, cormorants, marine life and the 
vegetation—all surprisingly flaurish- 
ing, Miss MePherson was warnly 
thanked for the informative talk. 

Twenty-sit new members. whose 
name: were Jisted in the October 
Witierahist, were elected, 

Mr. J. 11. Quirk reported Lhat the 
Sydenham Organ Pipes end surround- 
ings, comprising aboul thirty ucres 
of land, have been offered as a 
National Park. 

Mr. H_ Haase exhibited fine speri- 
mens of garden-growi New Suuth 
Wotles und Tasmanian waratshs, and 
Mra, Reid showed Fairy Aprons 
(Ciricwferia dehofoma) in figwer- 
Me, P, Fisch had a spray of Myrtle 
Becch (Noethofuyus cunning hunt) 
sbuwinge male flowering buds, the Grst 
produced during twenty years’ prowth 
in hia ganlen, 

Miss K. Wall brought sea-feruss 
fire-balls frum Victor Harbour and 
Mr, J. Baines showed an ascidian 
(Pyara) from Anpleseu. Mr. EL i. 
Coyhill identified the Bogong Moths 
Acound the fights and repurted that 
many were feeding on his garden 
etocks and cyelarneds. 

Mr_G, J Gabriel was presented with 
a feamed photograph of Wis extlWit 
uf shells being admicvd by a sutall 
visitor to the recent nature show. In 
acecpting the picture Mz, Gabriel said 
it would be his last exhibit at a mature 
show, This t one resolulion members 
heartily hope Mr. Gabriel will hreal. 
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Microscopical Qroup—August 16, 190L 


Vifteen members were present, with 
Mrs, G. Middleton in the chair, A 
letter was read frum thee Colac P.N.C,, 
asking for « speaker to give them a 
talk on the microscope on September 8, 
Mr. W. Evans volonteered to do this, 

Tn a short address, “Talkings Micra- 
scopes", Mr, ©, Middleton discussed 
the Pawell and Leyland microscopes, 
considered to be ane of the best manu- 
factored, He read an snfotincement 
that a firm is considering the nuany- 
toulura of a limited number of copies 
of this famouz mictoseope, Tho speaker 
went on la discuss a microscope which 
had the stageopaning facing the 
operutor, which was certainly an af- 
vantage cspevially for the manipula- 
tion af wstrements Mr. Middleton 
then wound up his talk with a dis- 
éeussion of the importance of correct 
centring of the condenser when using 
high powers. 

Mr. J, Douglas of the Mines Depart- 
ment began his talk by explaining that 
one branch of palsecntology which 

ives 4 Very clear picture of the jrreat 
orests that existed milhons of vears 
ago, is the miceuacapic study ef ten- 
pressions Jeft by the fern-tike plants 
which were predominant when the 
great coalfields were Cormed. He de- 
seribed the leelnique of pouring collo- 
dium over the impression left hy 5 
leat, the outicly then being carefully 
Lease off and examined, and chucuc- 
teristic celis such wa stumaha poat- 
Lively dentifiedl. The speaker explained 
how important plant fossils were 
as evidenve to help correlate the ages 
of rocks im different plisves. The dis- 
eussion which followed indicated the 
interest which hud been oroused by 
the talk. 

Sume shites were projected, includ- 
ing one of a sperimen from Won- 
Uhage:, (he staining of which imdicated 
& certain amount of carbonization, 
hile another was of the cross-sectian 
af a «tem. cimsiderad to be wundreds 
of millions of years old, showing ibs- 
linet ineduilary tays. ; 

Ten microscopes were in use show- 
ing sone fossil wool from Queensland, 
a section Wf siicifias wood fran Cage 
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Patlerson, Vietaeia, and teaf cuticles 
and some stem remains 28) million 
years old. 

There was consideratle interest in 
an exhibit of some tive colonial 
rotifers. 


Rotany Graup—Dctober 12, 1961 


The meeting was held at the 
National Herbarium, aud Mr. W, T,. 
Williams spoke un orchids and showed 
a number of fine slides. The subject 
was dealt with from a botanical angle 
and the speaker stated that a greab 
deal af field work was still to be done 
regarding fertilization and propasra- 
tion by seeding. Te indicated that, 
although seeds were produced in greut 
profusion, this seemed to be greatly 
wasted, a5 otchitle appeared te ba prv- 
vaguted tainly by vegetative means. 
Another aspect of the talk dealt with 
the formatium of the ower and the 
pearsistonce of the mouacotyledon char- 
wacteristics. 

Miss M, Lester exhibited pandanus 
seed-cases fram north Queensland. 
This interesting specimen brought 
furth the infvemabon that, slthough 
the pandanus is known as the pun- 
danus palms and the serew pine, it is 
in fact neither a palm vor a pine but 
ig iu @ genus of its own. 


Geology Group—Getober 4, 1961 
Nineteen members were present, 

with Mr. I, Angior in the hair, Mr. 

R, Henimy reported on the excursion 


on Saturday, September 30, arranged - 


for interested country mombers to ex- 
plore the luildine-stones of Melbourne. 
& variety of stones had heen viewel, 
commencing at the City Court Build- 
ing and Eight flours Meénunwent in 
Russell Street, after which the party 
had proceeded to the western pari of 
the city, where » geological examina- 
tion of the different buildings waa 
undertaken. 

The leshuce for the evening was 
“Olivines and Pyroxenes” hy Mr, D 


Metnnes, The speaker described how: 


the Si, tetrahedron is the funda- 
mental anit in all silientes, He ex- 
plained that in the olivine group the 
tetwahédra form ehains linked by 
atoms of iron and magnesium, where- 
as in the pytuxene group the tetra- 
hedra fourm ¢hajns by sharing an 
oxygen alom, the chains being linked 
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by ubums of jron, magnesium, euleiuni, 
Alurnininm, gedium, ebc, Plasticine 
Models were used to show atomic link- 
age of tetrahedra, ¢rystal forms of 
minerals, also the shapes and cleavage 
patterns as scen jn tock sertians. 

Rxfeibits: Ohvine from Mt, Noorat, 
aught evrystals—Mr. Franklin, hedén- 
hergite—Broken Hill, diopside -On- 
tarivo, cocudlite—Ireland, diallago— 
Cornwall, spodumene—Western Aus- 
tralia, »rhadoniteé — Cornwall und 
Broken LUM, wollastonite and serper- 
tine, dunnite—New Zealand (Mr, A. 
Cobbett) ; epidiorite fram Ceres near 
Geelong (Mx, D, Jeffrey); congtomer- 
ate showing a two-stage peblie forma- 
tion (Misa P. Carvlan); trilobite of 
Mid-Cambrian age from Mt. Tea (Mr. 
FP. Fisch); marble front Carrara, 
Italy, and conglomerate fram Kerrie 
(Mer. R. Dadds), 


Fauna Snyvey Group—October 4 


Seven members were present ta deal 
wilh matters of group organization. 
Mr, N. Wakefield reported that appre- 
val had been given by the Leusleas of 
the M, A. Ingram Trast for a secand 
grant for further equipment and to 
defray 4 proportion of operational 
expenses, 

Country membership of the Fauna 
Survey Group wa distiussad, and it 
was resolved that a letter be sent to 
various field naturalists clubs inviting 
co-operation. 3b wes, reported .that 
three Ballarat members had Already 
peen enrolled, 

Mr. Wakefield reported receipt of 
a letter from Washington Tniversity 
cunyraliiioting the fauna etoup on ita 
wark, especially in the matter of the 
rediscovery of Leadbeater’s Passam. 
Mr. R. Warneke reported thal the 
Mouns Wills area contained - much 
very typical Leadbester’s Possum 
hafital bub thal ateas visited in the 
Buchan and Bendoe districts wero not 
4a favourable 


Combined Weekend Excursions 


On Saturday, Senleniber 30, mein- 
ters of the Field Naturalists Cluh of 
Vietoria joined with visiting members 
ef alfilialed country clube iq several 
excursions, Groups were filme in var. 
ious activities for Inter showing on 
television, Those interested jn mearilo 
biology visited Rieketts Point tn the 


rane 


company of the President (Mr. D. Me- 
Innus). The geologists’ tour of the 
city Suilding stunes wan reported 
earlier. A group which included the 
native Hora enthusiasts spent a most 


enjoyable afternoun in the Mavanoa : 


Gardens at Balwyn, dividing into two 
parties hecuuse of the large nimber- 
One was in charge of Mr. A.J. Swaby 
and the other of Mr. Alexander, and 
in their capable hande members were 
able tu learn # great deal about the 
numerous species then in flower. The 
Marunnsa Gardens Trust, representa- 
tives of which welcomed the visitors, 
must be eoapgratulated on the excellent 
work being done at Maranoa to 
popularize our native plants. The 
beauty of the Howers was enhanced by 
the summery weather prevailing on 
this day. 

On the Sunday, the main excursion 
touk place to the haunts of the Hel- 
meted Honereater, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. BE. Hanks. A full vepurt 
of the day's onting appears elsewhere 
in this issue. Those who enjoved the 
day so much, wish to thank Mr, Hanks 


for his thorough preparation of the 
route and infarmative leadership. 
Mare country membera from far afield 
would have ecatnted Lhe journey bo 
Melbourne well worth while for this 
excursion slane, 


News from Country Clubs 


Frankston PN, Club 

This club held its annual meeting 
on July 26 bast, Me. R. A. Merritt is 
the new president, and the former 
president, Mr. EB. J. Kent, takes the 
less Spectucular bul (some would 
say) more important office of secre- 
tary. Mr S. R_ Mitchell ys patron. The 
club reports an active year; one 
feature which argused interesl wad a 
competition among juniors, points be- 
ing awarded for exhibits displayed 
end spoken to, 


Casterten F.N. Club 

Miss Pistelle McCombe, the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Casterlon Club 
reports thac Mr, Fan McCallum is 
president for che year 1961-1962. 


The camera for 
the scientific 
photographer 


MICRO — MACRO 
AND TELFPHOTO 


A complete selection of gecessories 
ond interchangeable lenses grves you 
tremendcus scope with the PENTAX 
Single Lens Reflex Comerg, Eleven 
superb Tokumor Lenses--among the 
finest in the werld today—range fram 
35 mm. wide onale ta 1,000 mm 
2xtrame telephoto. 


ULTRA CLOSE-UP 


Accessories 


inchide bellows units, 
clos#-up lenses, extension tubes and 
rings, copy stands, mucrascope odap- 
tor-—all that's needed for the scien- 
tist photographer. 

PENTAX , , . Jopan’s largest selling 


single lens vellex camera. Three 
models avoilcbis—priced fram £65, 


ASAHI PENTAX IS PERFECTION 
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From Ratlways Department Photo 


The Mueller Tree, near Mt. Monda 
1f2r “Australia’s Great Trees”, by A. D. Hardy, in Viet. Nat.—March 1935.) 
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Some reptiles lay eggs, while others give birth to live young. The Brown 
Snake (Demansia teatilis} is oviparous. The photograph shows a five-foot 
Brown Snake coiled round her freshly-laid eggs. It was taken by David Fleay 
and was used to iJlustrate an article on the species in the Victorian Naturalist 


of January 1948 (Vol. 59, pages 147-152). 
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Warrenbayne Diary 1 


Tuans and Gliders 


By TE, Hatetson 


[This diary provides a sequel to the article “Honey for Phalangers 
and Phascogales", whith appeared in last month's issue of the Vistorian 
Naturalist, That told the stery of the establishment, near Warrenbayne 
in north-eastern Victoria, of a feeding post which was visited by sore 
stores Of Sugar Glistery (Pelaurns breviceps). Details were given, too, 
of the coming of the Yellow-tooted Phascogale (Antechinus flavipes} 
and the comraon brush-tailed pessum or “Silver-erey” (Trichosutss 
vulpecula), The ohservations which are published here, of the association 
of the phalangers with the Brush-tailed Phascogale or Tuan (Phasengale: 


tupaata/a 
mals.-—Faditer.] . 


May 1, 196) 

Since January, there has been 
little activity at the feeding 
post, Yellow-fodled Phascogales 
and Ringtail Possums being the 
most regular visitors, Only a few 
Sugar Glidérs have appeared 
during that time: they had Iittle 
interest in honey, but took a 
drink of water. Honey left for 
the mate Silver-erey Possum has 
sometimes been taken, but this 
appears to have been the work 
of » half-srown temale. I fear 
a fox may have killed the male, 
as he disappeared in January, 
at abeut the same time that the 
gliders did, 

This evening, there was a 
amall Yellow-footed Phascogale 
in the gliders’ honey tin, though 
none of the spevies has been 
seen for a week. There were at: 
Jeast three of them visiting the 
feeding post from time to time, 

There was a strange tapping 
noisé near the possum's tree. 
First impression, in the torch 
heam, was of a glider, head 
down, on the butt of a tree. But 


mM 


threws sone entirely new light on the hibits ef these ani- 


the tapping of its feet and a 
battle-brush tail identified it as 
a Brush-tailed Phascogale or 
Tuan. It ran to some honey 
that had been Jeft in a crevice 
of bark ubout five feet from the 
ground, on the possum's tree. 
After feeding, it disappeared 
into the bush, A Sugar Glider 
appeared soon after, and fed at 
the same place. This was sur- 
prising, fur | thought its keen 
zensa of smell would have de- 
tected the tuan’s scent and 
scared it away. 

I am alarmed al this new. ar- 
rival, with its blood-thirsty re- 
putation, and suspect that the 
disappearance, of other animals 
ts linked with the advent of this 
species Lo the feed post. The tiny 
Yellow-footed Phascogale has 
often chased the big male silver- 
Zrey up the same tree. causme 
the latter to give its alarm call 
just as if. does when a dug ora 
fox is about, One would expect 
a much larger phascogsle—the 
Pua be a seally formidable 
0e, 
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May 2— 


The tuan arrived early to- 
night and had a big meal of can- 
died honey. I approached to 
within about ten feet, and it ran 
round the tree and hid but 
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Tuan (Phascogale tapoatafa) 


at Warrenbayne. 


soon returned to the feast. 
Afterwards, in a Silver Wattle, 
it licked its fore-paws clean and 
washed its face, then jumped 
down four feet to the ground 
and proceeded through the bush 
in a series of short but rapid 
leaps towards a sapling on to 
which it jumped to about three 
feet from the ground. Then it 
began the tapping, with both 
fore-feet at a time. It climbed 
the sapling, to within a few feet 
of the top, then came down the 
other side, head first, pausing 
when about four feet from the 
ground, then bounding down 
and on to the next tree, fifteen 
vards away, where the same 
performance was repeated. I 
decided to follow it and observe 
its activities, 

Sometimes it ran along logs, 
it passed through a patch of 
saplings by jumping from one 
to another, and we made fair 
pace for a hundred yards. Then 
it ‘‘froze’’ in a tree fork, while 
descending towards the ground. 
I looked behind me and saw 
my dog approaching. Having 
made him sit on my coat, I re- 
turned to the trailing. 

The tuan then started to 
hunt. It climbed a dead tree, 
sniffing about the old bark, and 
it tore off large pieces of both 
bark and rotting wood. It dis- 
played great energy when pull- 
ing—sitting back on tail and 
haunches while tugging at stub- 
born pieces, often turning its 
head from side to side until the 
materia] was broken free by a 
twisting action. A captured 
creature was devoured by hold- 
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ing it in the tore-paws while 
gripping the tree with the hind 
feet und using the tail us a 
prop. lt was rather amusing to 
see that the animal was startled 
when large pieces of the debris 
struck the ground. After peer- 
ing down at them, it continued 
hunting, sniffing in the cracks 
either when ascending or when 
descending head first, It did not 
miss one branch. and climbed ta 
the tepmosi point of even the 
rotten ones. One wonders how 
they stood the weight. 

After the quest for food had 
taken us to several dry trees, a 
slight tapping was heard a little 
distance away. The hunter 
turned in that direction and 
soon linked up with its mate. 
As it was very cold, [ returned 
for my tual, having spent about 
two hours tracking Lhe tuan for 
some 250 vards. 


May 3— 

I arrived at the feeding poat 
to find that a tuan had already 
eaten its All of honey and was 
sitling on a herizontal branch 
of the gliders’ tree, three feet 
from Lhe main trunk and thirty 
feet from the ground, A few 
minutes Inter, a Sugar Glider 
arrived. It landed a few feet 
above my head snd ran dow to 
the honev. The tuan heard tt 
and peered over the limb, wateh- 
ine the glider feed. 

When the glider finished, it 
climbed the tree. When it came 
level with the tuan, the latter 
came forward. Seeing the move 
ment, the glider went round to 
inveatijate, aml they met, Both 
apparently got a fright, The 
vlider scampered up several feet, 
then turned about; the tuan ran 
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back along the branch, and it 
too turned round. They eved 
euch other, the glider rnechking 
its head from side to side and 
sniffing the air. Then it jumped 
iduwn the six feet, over the Tuan, 
utid landed about two feet from 
the latter, on the branch behind 
it. The tuan whirled round but, 
when the vlider crept slowly to- 
wards it, it backed away, at the 
same time making a soft snarl- 
ing: sound. Gliders often make 
the same sort of nuise. The tuan 
stopped when it came apainst 
the main tree, whereupon the 
glider jumped over it onto the 
trunk, staved to sniff for a 
white. then slowly ¢limbed up 
out of sight. Later, a secord 
glider approached, landed on the 
tree, and H ascended without 
even seeing the tuan. 


May 4— 

The weather was cold, with 
some showers, and the feed poat 
was visited at dusk, Mother Sil- 
ver-grey was the first visitor; 
thie was her first night. The 
young one acvompynied her and; 
after haying a meal, it climbed 
a Silver Wattle and had a drink 
from the follage. This species 
holds a heavy Joad uf water, 
and great care was exercised by 
the possum. It drew the 
branches towards its  muuth 
without spilling or shakin the 
muisture off, 

A noise at the glitters’ tive 
revealed two tuans climbing up 
in honey that had been dabbed 
on the bark. They commenced 
feeding. One was pn inch longer 
the other: about eight inrhes in 
body length, and it had a faint 
brown stripe running from nose 
to forehead and ending midway 
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between the ears. A_ glider 
landed on the tree and began 
to descend. Some six feet from 
the tuans it paused, then 
stealthily crept up to within two 
feet. Then it rushed the nearest 
tuan. The two animals raced 
round the tree-trunk at such a 
pace that one could not tell who 
was chasing who. However, the 
encounter broke off without an 
actual fight, the glider calmly 
moving to the honey and the 
tuans watching it from a “safe” 
distance, about twelve feet up 
the tree, 

Having fed, the glider began 
to climb. Observing this, the 
tuans retired to the opposite side 
of the tree. On drawing level 
with them, the glider gave chase. 
but only half-heartedly. It made 
a short rush, which had the 
effect of returning the other 
two animals to the honey. 

Thev had scarcely commenced 
eating when the next glider 
crept down. It too charged the 
larger tuan, but did not give 
chase; it made a loud “sput’, 
much as a cat does when its tail 
is trodden upon. The tuans re- 
tired only a short distance and 
were about six feet from the 
honey when a glider landed just 
above them. This one gave 
chase, uttering the angry chat- 
tering noise that gliders make 
when fighting or chasing each 
other. The tuans retired high 
up the tree. 

At that juncture, something 
touched my boot. It was 
“Spooks”, the male Silver-grey 
Possum that had been posted as 
missing since January. I took 


‘Fuan and Sugar Glider 
Feeding Together. 
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some candy up to his feed tin 
and gave him a pat- 

A glider with tail while-tlp- 
ped came down and fed al honey 
left for the tuans in a stringy- 
hark crevice, It was tame but 
unknown to me. So were the 
next two gliders, which arrived 
at the other Lree. One of these 
seemed to be fairly old, having 
a bulldog stance—bow-lévged 
and wide aeross the chest. It 
also had a white tail-tip, as dicl 
the next three, Thinking my old 
tavourite, Tip”, must be amoru 
them, T tried to hand-feed them, 
but, they would come only to 
within a few inches of my fin- 
gers and then run away. 

A few more “plops'" brought 
other gliders, ineluding two 
young ones, The latter were 
quite small--ten or eleven 
Inches frem tip to tip, and only 
half the body size of the others. 
The habies were timid and dis. 
tressed by the torch, so 1 meved 
hack, They were also very hun- 
wry. More gliders landed, and 
with them were a further two 
joeys, 

The trees were then alive 
with iliders; some went 10 the 
poessum's iree, including another 
pair af young whose fyr had 
an unusual dluish tint in the 
(ace light. The tuans har no 
peace, either at the top of the 
tree or at the honey. Mven the 
bubies ran at them and gave 
little “sputs’', whith made them 
move of, For an hour and a halt 
they were chased hither and 
hither, though (there were no 
actual fights. 

Then the gliders departed, and 
the tuans resumed their meal, 
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‘passing the 


May &— 

The young Silver-grey Pos- 
sum was first to arrive. After 
having a little honey it began Lu 
play. First it amused itself by 
racing up and down saplings, 
Having tired of that, it erossed 
over to a Red Stringybark and 
proceeded 10 chase its tail. 
Starting above one braneh, it 
would spin down 10 the next one 
lower down. How it didn't. be- 
come dizzy and spin off into 
space is beyond my comprehen- 
sion, ; 

The tuans arrived at the 
tliders’ tree but hardly began 
to eat when the gliders arrived, 
The latter gave the tuans a 
rough time, and in the melee 
that followed, the larger jumped 
La the other tree where it in 
turn chased some timid gliders 
away from the honey there. 

“A ©6Ringtailed Possum de- 
scended the gliders’ tree, by- 
remaining tuan 
which, lke the gliders, retired 
to the opposite side of the jrunk 
iu avoid an encounter. The ring- 
tail ignored the hnanevy but he 
a good drink of water before dis- 
appearing up the tree again. 

The tuan also retired to the 
upper branches. In the tem- 
porary lull T rejjenished the 
honey Spread on the bark. A 
white-tippel glider approached 
and J, offered it the honey- 
smeared fingers. It turned, san 
up the tree a few feet, wheeled 
about, and dashed to my hand, 
vrasped & finger In epeh paw 
and commenced to lick the honey 
off. Tt was “Tip”, the little dare- 
devil that had educated many 
other gliders to trust the hand 
thus fod them. He often shamed 
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those which were timid and shy 
about approaching. After six 
months’ absence, my favourite 
glider was back and acting as if 
he had never been away, 

The silver-grey that had been 
resting jumped onto (he gliders’ 
tree and climbed, sniffing, to 
the upper branches. Soon after, 
ib began to descend, snuffling 
along behind the tuan, which it 
had apparently disturbed, Sev- 
eral gliders were also “trapped’’ 
on Ehe main trunk, but none ap- 
peared to be alarmed by the 
possum's bloodhound tactics: 
they nterely doftged past it. The 
poor tuan was trailed up and 
dowt ihe tree several times be- 
fore the possum tired of playing 
“dog” and jumped to the next 
tree and finally disappeared. 

With the others gone, the tuan 
returned to the honey and was 
enjoying a peaceful repast, 
when a glider appeared. LE crept 
up behind the tuan, sniffed the 
bushy tail for a few seconds, 
then came alongside and beyan 
ealing. The oan did not move, 
and they fed slice by side, only 
afew inches apart, 


May 9— 

Tonmht a pair of tuans came 
to the pliders’ tree, bul. they 
were about the same size and 
each had s distinct bine running 
from nose to crown. Further- 
mure, they seemed a little hos- 
tile towards each other, making 
soft snarling noises from time 
to time. However, they eventu- 
ally setlled down, feeding side 
by side at the honey, fyirly vlose 
together, 

A shadow flitted across the 
gully, aml a faint “plop her- 
alded the one aml only glider 
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t cume that night, It was 2 
young one and very shy. It eyed 
me for some time before ventnur- 
ing towards the honey; in fact, 
it retreated severa] times be- 
hind the trunk and = looked 
around the side with only one 
eye showing, seemingly ton- 
scious that tts parents were not 
there to protect it, 

The secant of honey proved too 
strong a temptation, and the 
glider crept right bétween the 
iwo tuans., Less than a fool sep- 
arated the three animals, and 
none took the slightest notice of 
the others, The haby plider was 
only half the size of either of 
the tuans. It showed not the 
slightest fear of them, but often 
tock guick nervous glances in 
my direction, stopping feeding 
to do so. As I was standing about 
fifteen feet from the tree, and 
they were eight feet from the 
ground, 1. was interesting to be 
treated as a graaler menace at 
that distance than a couple of 
supposedly bload-thirsty tuans 
at six inches. This is admittedly 
a faire summing up of Lhe human 
species by a merc baby glider, © 
Mav 10-11— 

The tuans and the young 
glider have fed together cavh 
night, and they have heen the 
only visitors, Apparently the 
days of chivalry are vol. yet past, 
at least in the animal world, 
May 12-17— 

No gliders have appeared for 
this period, but trees in the bush 
show clearly where wood-borera 
are being gouged oul, su they 
have plenty ta eat. The tuans 
are regular visitors, and they 
consume lurge quantities of 
honcy. 
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May 18-24— 

A few rliders have appeared, 
and the numbers are increasing, 
They do not clash with the 
tuans, for they arrive later. 


June— 


During the month, the num- 
bers of gliders has continued to 
increase. They sre stil] mazters 
of their feed tree. One of the 
young white-tipped gliders has 
been observed Co manoeuyre 4 
tuan right off the tree. It 
worked the tuan dawn the trunk 
like a collie working a sheep. 
If the tuan refused to move, the 
glider would rush and “sput" 
at it, Once the tuan dodged past, 
up the tree, but it was quickly 
rounded up and worked down to 
the ground where it jumped off 
and disappeared into the bush. 

The pattern of feeding has 
been the same throughout the 
month; the tuans- are masters 
on the stringybark treé, und the 
gliders on the long-leaf box. No 
fights have been observed, Some 

_photographs have been taken of 


gliders and tuans feeding to- 


wether. 


July— 

One tuan has been hand-fed 
several times; it is quite gentle 
and licks the honey from my 
fingers much the same as the 
gliders do, The other tuan, an its 
first attempt, took small pieces 
of candied honey gently enough, 
but when the fingers were of- 


fered for licking, it tock a firm- 


grip of one and attempted to 
run off up the tree. A tug of 
War ensued, and a vigorous 
shake of the hand was cdun- 
tered by a vigorous shake of the 


head, The tuan twisted its head » 
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from aide to side and tugged 
with al] its might. It still clung 
to the tip of my finger even 
when ii was jerked half off the 
tree, My two young sons, 
Donald and Gordon, thought 
this a great joke and, though 
Dad didn't see it in quite the 
same light, it certainly proved 
that those tuans did have feeth 
which thev knew how to use. 


August— 


The gliders are back in force 
and, for the first time since May, 
many old ones are noticeable, 
The number of animals has been 
2 surprise, for two species of 
box eucalypt have been flower- 
iny quite heavily. However, one 
and a half pounds of honey is 
consymed each night. 

One of the tuans comes rarely 
and the other hus disappeared. 
Footprints indicate that a dog 
has been about. 


Footnote (November)— 


The small bush birds of the 
area have not suffered by the 
presence of the tuans. Even the 
tiny Blue Wrens that camp in 
the grass and bushes in the 
nearby gully are still roosting 
there. They often betray their ° 
presence by twittering when 
something rustles the grass, 

White-throated Treecreepers 
and robings sometimes roost on 
the barrels of adjacent trees. 
They wedge themselves tmto 
bark crevices to gain protection 
from the weather on gold, wet 
nights, Small birds such as the 


“Grey Fantail, seem to be in- 


creasing in the area. 

So, in epite of the reputation. 
of the species, those tuans will 
be remembered with respect. 
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Notes on the Tuan 


For Phoacogate lapoalafa, the 
populay name “tuan’ is very de- 
sirable. lt is called Black-tavled 
Phascogale by Troughton, im 
Furred Animals of Australia, 
and Brush-tailed Phascogale in 
Brazenor’s Mammets of Vie- 
toria. Such tong names will 
never be truly popular or com- 
monly used by the school-child 
er the lay observer, 

The Tuan is a much-maligned 
animal and, in the reference 
bocks on Australian mammals, 
justice hag not been done to its 
physical beauty. It is therefore 
au pleasure to read Warrison’s 
observations and comments in 
the preceding article of this 
issue of the Naturalist, The fol- 
lowing notes are presented 
mainly te amplify certain points 
to which he has drawn altlen- 
tian. 

Troughton stated that the 
phascogales “parallel the foreign 

weasels .. . im their = bluod- 
thirsty habits”. he reports the 
“slaving of poultry in excess of 
the need for food”, and emphas- 
izes attacks on hens and ducks 
by this "vampire-marsupial”. 
Apart. from commenting that 
Gould “states that in the 
stomachs of some were found 
remains of beetles’, he gives no 
indication uf the insectivorous 
habits of the species. 

In the Victorten Naturalist of 
October, 1929 (Vol. 46, pp. 135- 
6), David Fleay indtcated that 
he fed a “little killer’’ on spar- 
rows and mice. The same infor- 
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mation was given in a later 
article, in the Meteralist of 
August, 1934 (Vol. 51, pp. 89- 
160). However. in the latter 
ease, the Tuan was described as 
a “flesh and insect hunter”, and 
jt was recorded that, in the bush, 
one had been observed to eat a 
beetle. 

In Part 1 of The Mommals of 
South Australia, Wood Jones- 
dwells on its carnivorous habits 
and omits to mention that the 
Tuan is msectiverous; and the 
lustration in Brazenor’a book 
shows the animal with a nesf- 
ling in its jawa. 

In the genus Phascogale the 
dentition is very similar to that, 
of smaller dasyurids of genera 
such as Antechinus and -Smia- 
thopsis: the central two upper 
inciseury, project conspicuously 
forward, away from the others, 
which fuerlitutes the extraction , 
of food fram crevices of wood 
or bark. The Tuan uses its long 
front claws for the same pur- 
pose, transferring an insect to ~ 
its mouth with a very rapid 
movement of the paw, These 
three genera contain our Vie- 
lorian representative of a Targe 
group of inseclivorgus mursu- 
pials. 

What an animal eats in capti- 
vity is not necessarily an indica- 
tion of its natural diet. Harrison 
has recorded that the tuans of 
his area were inseci-eaters and 
{hat they apparently did not 
molest roosting birds, Fleay bad 
given a hint of the same thing 
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in his article in the Naturalist 
in 1934, when he described how 
“a row of tiny Thornbills, roust- 


ing close by, uttered sleepy 
protests" when a tuan passed 
near them. 

Undoubtedly at least some 
tuans take birds or small ani- 
mals. Those kept in captivity 
demonstrate 4a knowledge, either 
instinctive or acquired, of how 
to deal with quite large prey. 
Those that learn to raid poultry 
sheds are probably a very small 
percentage of the tuan popula- 
tions in the localities concerned. 
In the Same way, few goshawks 
learn to kill chickens, and only 
a fraction of our Wedgetailed 
Eagles take lambs. 

However, at Jeust some tuans 
have given the species a bad re- 
putation. Besides the records in 
our mammal literature, there is 
plenty of recent evidence of 
poultry killing. For instance, a 
Daylesford resident recently 
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sent a yery larve male tuan 
(dead) to the Fisheries and 
Wildlife Department, with the 
information that it had killed 
over forty of his fowls, 

What can be deduced from 
the fact that a tuan will enter 
a pen in which domestic fowls 
are contined, and begin a whole- 
sale slaughter? A young dog 
may do the same thing. A simi- 
lar question can be asked in con- 
nexion with the liking of wild 
tuans and smaller phascoyales 
for the honey provided at War- 
renbayne. The latter can hardly 
be taken to indicate that nectar 
is a natural food of these ani- 
mals. 

The most interesting feature 
of Harrison’s observations was 
the way the Sugar Gliders 
chased the tuans away from the 
feed tree. A glimpse of the same 
procedure was given in an 
observation by Fleay in his 1934 
article in the Naturalist and, on 
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page 77 of Gliders of the Genre 
Trees (1447), he described the 
incident thus: 


-., @ Sugar Glider .. . actually 
had the temerity to playfully pursie 
the Phuscogale. Dnapine it—a mere 
Paskuin Glider harassing one of the 
most blood-thirsty little Aesh and in- 
seet hunters in the bush! 


Probably that tuun was 101 
pursued in play but in accord- 
ance with normal aygyressive- 
ness of Sugar Gliders towards 
the species. 

Harrison's experience of the 
tudn evrasping and clinging 
with its teeth ta his finger. was 
not without significance T had 
wu similar experience several 
times with a tuan which was 
kept in captivity for two or three 
months. In the precess of tam- 
Inge tt, it was allowed the free- 
dom of the study as I worked, 
During its general exploring 
und fossicking about. it would 
climb onto the writing table, 
then, after a stealthy approach, 
would prasp a finger and pro- 
ceed to back off, tugeing and 
twisting with all its strength. 
It waa apparently prepared ia 
tackle and driue off 32 meal, na 
matter how large! Perhaps a 
luan’s larger prey represents 
things that it comes across with- 
out actually seeking, and whieh 
it tackles, clings to and eventu- 
ally kills. 

When offered a pieve of meal, 
the captive tuan would grasp 
it and hang on, struggling. even 
when lifted off its feet by mesns 
of the food. This ts in con- 
formity with published reports 
of tuans retaining a tenacious 
grip on a fowl], even when flis- 
turbed. When the tuan was 
given the large bone from a Jeg 
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of mutton, it almost somer- 
suulted backWards in its en- 
deavour to take the abject lo 
the usual eating place. The 
efforts included an attenipt to 
elimb backwarils up a table leg, 
dragiting the bone after it, Food 
Was always taken to a high shelf 
where the animal sat on its 
haunches, hell the meal in its 
fare-paws, and daintily ate it, 
using the cutting molars well 
back ai the side of Lhe jaw. 

At first, that tuan was ap- 
parently untumable, putting 
back its ers and snarling when 
approached. (¢ sttugyled and bit 
fiercely when handled. Gould 
recorded that the bite made such 
severe lacerations that natives 
feared to handle the animal. 
However, although the grip is 
strong, the teeth are not parti- 
cularly sharp, and they do not 
often draw blood, They do not 
cut deeply as do those of a native 
raf, nor do they penetrate like 
the needle-sharp lower ineisnrs 
of a Sugar Ghder. Practically 
uny wild anima] will defend it- 
self by biting. and many bite far 
more severely than a tuan. 

The captive soon becomes 
tame and it developed a ten- 
dency towards playfulness. It 
would ellmb about one's back and 
shuulders and nuzzle into a 
lightly closed tatwl after a tit- 
bit, A great vuriety of foods 
wus d@aten, including several 
kinds of Truif. und, remurkably 
enouirh, banana was tts favour- 
ite fare, prefersed even to meat. 

Although Fleay, in his article 
in 1934, told of a tuan ‘‘rap- 
ping one foot and then another 
against the hark", the ones at 
Warrenbayne as well as captive 
animals invariably tapped both 
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feet at once, This involves a 
pouncing movement of the body, 
and all claws of the front feet 
are rapped dawn — simul- 
taneously. 

At times a tuan vibrates its 
tail rapidly up and down, to 
produce a soft drumming sound. 
This is apparently a signal of 
some kind but is not nearly as 
loud as the tapping of the fore- 
feet. 

In various publications, in- 
eluding Troughton’s and Braze- 
nor’s books, tuans are illus- 
traled with the tail quite unlike 
what it is in life. The photo- 
graphs in this issue of the 
Naturalist show what a remark- 
able organ it is. The brush of 
long black shining hairs clothes 
the apical three-quarters of its 
length. The picture on page 233 
depicts the hairs in a relaxed 


position, while the three with 
the Warrenbayne Diary. illus- 
trate the tail as it is normally, 
when the animal is abroad in 
the bush. The hairs spread 
widely to form a perfect bottle- 
brush, with the rat-like tai] it- 
self clearly visible in the centre. 
The photographs show, too, 
the typieal stance of the living 
animal—with hind quarters 
spread widely, flat against the 
tree-trunk. This feature is 
shared by our smaller phaseo- 
vales of the genus Antechinus. 
Theugh it is not usually 
noticed, except as an occasional 
killer of poultry, the Tuan is 
widespread in the open forest 
areas of Victoria. Those who 
have the privilege of close ac- 
quaintance with it find it 4 
beautiful, intelligent and thor- 
oughly likable little animal. 


Choose a suitable camera com- 


panion from the Voigtlander 


range now available from 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 
43. Elizabeth Street, Melbourne 
Telephone: MB 3114-5-6 


beeause the lens ts sa good! 
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“Victorian Naturalist’, 


Swamp Life 

Here are some observations 
by Mrs. Ellen Lyndon on animal 
hfe of the Leongatha area. The 
Lyndons have a farming pro- 
perty a few miles out of that 
town, 


Here on the Tarwin swamps we have 
both the Spotted Harrier (Circus 
assimilis) and the Swamp Harrier (C. 
approximans), the first nesting in the 
big Swamp Gums (Hucalyptus ovata) 
that line the course of the river, and 
the second down in the reeds or in the 
hay-grass paddocks. The tree nests are 
built on year after year, until they 
ultimately blow down. On examina- 
tion, the mass of debris is found to 
consist of about one-third rabbit 
bones, which demonstrates the useful- 
ness of these birds to the farming 
community, Rabbits being harder to 
find these days (we hope), the plenti- 
ful rodent population, plus the water 
birds, must fill the menu. 

Frogs of assorted colours and sizes 
abound and, in September, usually just 
before the rafts of eggs appear, the 
frog chorus fills the air and is the 
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month for your nature 


21, Noble Park, Victoria. 


background music to life both by night 
and day. 

On a warm spring night, especially 
just before rain, the seething mass of 
life in the swamp can almost be felt. 
There is something primeval about it. 
On our lighted window panes at night, 
throughout the summer, anything up 
to a dozen small agile frogs of a pale 
fawn colour gobble moths and other 
swarming insects that are attracted by 
the light. By day the frogs shelter 
among the leaves of shrubs, often 
managing to harmonize perfectly with 
the natural colour scheme. 


The Waterhen that Wandered 


The following story also has 
been submitted by Mrs. Lyndon 
of Leongatha: 


It was a very windy spring day, and 
a small party of Eastern Swamphens 
(Porphyrio melanotus) drowsed in the 
shelter of a clump of rushes out in 
the shallow swamp. Beyond, in deeper 
water, floated a large party of feeding 
swans. Somehow a waterhen became 
detached from its fellows and a pass- 
ing Swamp Harrier (Circus approai- 
mans) began to attack it, although the 
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harriers seldom seen Lo worry other 
binds unless one of the latter is dis- 
abled 7 sane way. | was attracted by 
the shrill seraams and tremendons 
splashing amougst. the hirdjife out on 
the swamp and Yan inside for the 
glasses, 

It seems that the lone swainphen 
made foe the piucection of the swans 
when the harrier cane, At each swoop- 
ing 4ltauk the hen dived right im 
among the swans, hlaity of which were 
etiil young birds and perhaps axcit- 
able. Thera wus such o commation of 
failing wihgs and water, such dapping 
and crying from ihe swana and 
sersanis fram the swaniphen, that the 
\uitrier Qelretted agd wiehted un a 
nearby post, The hen mounted the 
Hearest tussaek and preceeded to 
calnuy preen itself. The swans resumed 
feuding. Life became an tranquil as 
before. 

This whole pracedule was yepedoed 
at Jeast half oa dozen times with the 
same view and vipour, until the harrier 
gave up in disgust and soared away, 
and the swamphen sneaked timidly 
back and resoined its own kind. 


Leuf-cating by Satin Bower-bird 


This ts ahother bird tiale from 
Miss Jean Galbraith of Tyers, 
Gippstand ; 


T had never seeii & Satin Bower, 
bird eating leaves wntil this winter, 
Lhduh droppings always suprested 
that this was likely, During duly and 
Aupust, the bird (a female or young 
fuale) Which eyes Fegularly Lo ous 
vird table, has several times nibbled 
shoots of wildflowers growing in the 
vurden, as well as eating young shoots 
of Sutlva. This is quite distinet from 
the picking uff of Jeavea and flowers 
as part of its play. Un one aceusion, ib 
Spent a linc Lene Leaving ledyes of a 
forgetine-not plant, chewing them up 
with quick movenients of its besk, and 
swallowing then, 

However, its main diet, as usual, is 
piltosporum berries, und us u résull T 
huve to pull up many of these seetl- 
lings in the warden. 


It is appropriate ta comment 
here that Satin Bower-birds were 
particularly destructive last 
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year in vegetable gardens in 
East Gippsland. They pulled up 
whole rows of young plants of 
carrots and olions, Toy instarde, 
However. reparia of Lhese artivi- 
ties did nok indieale whether this 
was done for food or in play, 


The Menace of “Scraping™ 


Mr. A, H, Chisholm writes 
irom Sydney: 


Yn one section of the very interest- 
ing article on Phalangers aad Phas- 
aogales in the Wielrerian Naturist 
of November, 1961, it is niontioned 
that Ranihail Possuris can he qer- 
suaded to emerge snrartly frown tree- 
hollows if the trunks are scraped with 
a stick, xiving the impression of an 
approaching fonanos- 

This point appears to apply algo 
ta hollow-nextine birds. Th some in- 
stantes owls and/or parrits may be 
flushed from cavities by "bashing" 
the tree with a stout stick or the butt 
of a tomahawk, but a more reliable 
method, it wonkd seem, is scraping, 

Near Maryborough ( Vie.) early in 
September, a youthful awember of a 
bird-seeking party reported excitedly 
the discivery of “something very 
heree-iooking” in the hollow of & 
stump, and on examination I saw, 
sume cw feat down in tha serni- 
darkness of the hale, the quaint fnce 
of an Owlet-Nightjar. 

Nathing xt all happened when, 37 
order to flugh tie bird, J gave the 
stump a cauple of brisk blows with 
a stick; bak when the terhrique was 
changed 10 sctraging, goanno-wise, 
that “fairy owl" scrambled up and 
put with qnite astonishinw celerity, 

We concluded, then, that knocking 
with a stick wis regarded hy the bird 
as 4 sasual and hermless noise (pos- 
sibly = prank of the wind), but, on 
Lhe other hutid, & acroping soubid was 
supposed, throagh. mherited Imow- 
ledge, ta hersld the appcoach of dan- 
ger, 


_ Note: Lf this feature is to cun- 
tinue, your contributions are 
needed—Editur, 
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The Legend 
of Lake Buninjon 


Both the Muk-jaraiwaint of 
the Richardson and Wimmera 
Rivers, and the Pirt-kopen-noot 
or Hopkins River tribe, believed 
that their early ancestors were 
able to climb to the sky by 
means of a great. Murray Pine 
tres which stood where Lake 
Buninjon is now, just north of 
Calvert, about half-way between 
Maroona and Willaura. The pur- 
pose of this climb was to reach 
8g wonderful Jand up above, on 
which grew guimtrees covered 
with Larp or manna, that sweet, 
nutritious food, so loved by the 
aborigines. It was the old people 
of the tribe who generally had 
the job of collecting this manna, 
while the younger and more 
vigorous members would re- 
main below and go off hunting 
or gathering food. How this link 
with the sky was lost is told in 
a legend which was once wide- 
spread amongst these natives. 

This legend has not before 
been published, but has been 
pieced together from occasional 
references in the literature, and 
from information callected from 
some of the older aboriginals 
during a recent visit to the Lake 
Tyers reserve, 

The legend has it that one 
day a young man called Jiurn, 
having broken his wooden club, 
decided not to go hunting but 
to stay in the camp in order to 
fashion a new one. Having no 
use for his six dogs, he lent 
them to a party of young men, 
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who promised to bring him back 
a wallaby in return for the loan. 

Now Jiurn’s dogs were gup- 
posed to be great hunters, but 
this day, try as they might, they 
were not able to find any game 
for their new masters. The 
young meén became annoyed 
with them, and being also hun- 
gry, having had nothing to eat 
since the previous day, decided 
to kill one of the dogs and to 
eat it, When they went back to 
the camp at nightfall the five re- 
maining dogs stayed behind 
sniffing at the bones of their 
poor comrade. 

Jiurn was just Anishing his 
club when the hunters returned. 
They told him they had been 
unsuecceseful in the hunt, and 
that his dogs had strayed. This 
surprised Jinrn, especially as he 
noticed, by thelr distended 
stomachs, that the young men 
had had ample food, He called 
his dogs, but only five came, 
Growing suspicious, Jiurn went 
up to the hunters, and soon smelt 
the missing dog on them. He 
then realized what had hap 
pened, and walked away medi- 
tating on revenge, Before long 
he devised a plan: he walked to 
the Giant Tree and drilled a hole 
in the main root. by twirling the 
handle of his newly made 
wooden club against it. In this 
hole he stuffed a live coal, which 
he covered with the wood-dust 
he hac made in boring the hale, 

The next day, as hunting was 
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bad, the group of young men 
climbed the Giant Tree to get 
some manna. While they were 
in the land above, the roots of 
the Giant Tree burnt out, and 
when the manna gatherers be- 
gan climbing down the first 
great crack was heard. Fright- 
ened, they returned to the land 
above, and the Giant Tree came 
crashing down. The hunters 
were left behind and may be 
seen to this day, in the southern 
sky, as a cluster of stars. Part 
of the top of the tree remained 
stuck to the sky, and is now 
the black patch in the Milky 
Way. The travertine lumps Iving 
around in the Wimmera and 
Mallee are the seed cones of the 
Giant Tree, and a depression by 
the Richardson River is the 
place where it came tumbling 
down. The great hole that was 
left when the roots burnt out 
filled with water, and became 
Lake Buninjon. 

At a later date this lake was 
chosen as a dwelling place by 
one of these fierce monsters the 
aborigines knew as Bunyips. 
This particular one was even 
more ferocious than most, and 
he was responsible for the dis- 
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appearance of several men and 


women who had _ unwittingly 
ventured into his domain. As 
well as the Bunyip, large num- 
bers of black swans and other 
aquatic birds made this lake 
their home. Consequently, in 
spite of the danger from the 
dreaded Bunyip, the more 
adventurous tribesmen con- 
tinued to visit this lake in order 
to feast upon its teeming bird 
population and their eggs. 

One day two brothers went to 
collect swans’ eggs. They gath- 
ered a great number, but still 
the younger brother was not 
satisfied, and he decided to re- 
turn for more. He found a large 
nest in the middle of the lake 
and took the eggs from it. Just 
then he heard a loud noise and 
a huge wage overtook him. The 
Bunyip appeared and caught 
him. The older brother came to 
the rescue with a lighted brand 
to scare off the Bunyip, but he 
was too late. His younger bro- 
ther was dead, 

Ever after, the aborigines 
were careful not to take any 
more swans’ eggs than were 
needed. 
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Australian Wattles — No, 31 


By JEAN GALBRAITH 


Boomerang Wattle — Acacia amoena 


I do not know why Acacia 
amoena is called Boomerang 
Wattle. The phyllodes are not 
boomerang-shaped, though some 
are slightly curved. They are 
blunt, dull green, narrowed to 
the base and broader towards 
the tip. There are two or three 
glands, like pins’ heads, that 
appear to be stuck onto the up- 
per margin. 

Where Boomerang Wattle 
grows on the dry slopes of Sug- 
gan Buggan, in north-eastern 
Gippsland, the phyllodes are 
sturdy, half an inch wide and 
an inch to an inch and a half 
long. From their bases spring 
erect inch-long stalks strung 
with small dense heads of bloom. 
They almost suggest the small- 
leaved lowland form of Hickory 
Wattle, but their several mar- 
ginal glands are very character- 
istic. This feature is unlike the 
one large gland with a nerve 
running up to it, which is to be 
seen in the commoner species. 

The tall shrubby Boomerang 
Wattles in other places have 
thinner phyllodes, only a quar- 
ter-mch wide and of variable 
length—not unlike those of 
Acacia kettlewelliae. These are 
always very blunt at the apex, 
and fairly evenly and conspicu- 
ously narrowed at the base. The 
dark pods are two or three 


Boomerang Wattles 
at Luggan Buggan. 


Photo: N. A. Wakefield. 
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inches long and about a quarter- 
inch wide for their entire length, 
The funicle, or seed stalk, is 
curled round the seed three 
times; this increases the ap- 
parent bulk so that the position 
of each seed is marked by a large 
circular bump on the pod. 

Though Boomerang Wattle is 
fairly common in southern New 
South Wales, it is rare in Vic- 
toria, being known only from 
the far east, such as in the upper 
parts of the Snowy River val- 
ley. It varies from a dwarf, 
rather stiff bush, to a tall leafy 
shrub. 
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Three Stone Artefacts 


from the 
Menindie District 


On ¢ recent trip to Menindie, 
1 visited the Aberriarite Hotel, 
and whilst there was shown the 
very fine collection of abori- 
ginat material which has been 
accumulated by the proprietress, 
Miss A, Underdewn. Amongst 
the many stone artefacts which 
form a large part of the collec- 
tion, two stones were noted 
that, in shape and size, closely 
resemble several of the “Per- 
forated Stones" described by 
Massola (195%) (1961). No de- 
tails were taken at the time, but 
Miss Underdown has since 
kindly supplied notated outline 
drawings and measurementa, 
and it 1s largely from these that 
Diagrams A and B and the rele- 
vant notes have been compiled. 


Diagram A. This stone, found 
jn the Menindie district, is re- 
markably like Massola's (1969) 
fourth example, which belongs 
to the Mildura Art Gallery, and 
with which I am familiat. Both 
are pieces of miecaceous schist, 
they are approximately the 
same in length and breadth, 
and both have holes drilled in a 
similar postition, near the apex. 
It. is perhaps of tnlerest to note 
that the Mildura Art Gallery's 
Specimen came from Pooncarie, 
which is {immediately to the 
south of the Menindie district. 

The lower half of one face of 
the Menindie specimen is some- 
what chamfered; the opposing 
face ig flat. The former is shown 
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uppermost in the diagram (A) 
and the chamfered portion of it 
is indicated by the lighter shad- 
ing. The chamfering has caused 
a variation in thickness, the 
bady of the stone being 3/16 in. 
thick, falling away to | In, at 
the buse, At the apex, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the hole, it 
also tapers to 4 in. The surface 
diameter of the perforation it- 
self is approximately { in., and 
at the nearest point its peri- 
meter passes 1/16 in. from the 
edge of the stone. Considerably 
more drilling has been done on 
the upper than on the under side 
of the stone, so that the “hour- 
glaas” shape of Lhe hole is some- 
what distorted. 


Diagram B. This, the second 
stene from Miss Underdown's 
cojlection, was also found im the 
Menindie district, Although un- 
perforated, it nevertheless war- 
rants atlention because of its 
otherwise close resemblance to 
certain of the perforated ex- 
amples. In length and breadth 
it ts almost exactly the same as 
that noted by Massola (1961) ° 
as “No. 763" from Altona, Vie. 
toria, and in outline if is an even 
more perfect oval than his ear- 
lier example (1959), which he 
refers to as the first of the series . 
of four described by him at that 
time. 

Both faces are flat, and le in 
parallel planes, so that its thick- 
ness (3/16 in.) is even through- 
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out. The material of which it is 
made is brownish, and is pos- 
sibly a type of sandstone. 

Diagrate C. The third speci- 
met illusieated forms part af 
the collection of stune arlefacts 
which is the joint property of 
the Mildura district members of 
the Anthropological Society of 
Vietoria. Like the two examples 
already uescribed, 1. was found 
in the Menindie district, the 
exact’ lovatity being given as 
Kmu Lake. 

This stuue, which is a piece 
of micaceous-schist, is remark- 
uble inasmuch as il. cannol be 
described either as perforated 
oc plain, Drilling fas been 
atarted on both sides of it, but 
the tava fuunel-shaped depres- 
aions have not met to complete 
the perforation, Jis size. lou, is 
unusual: it is 9 in. long and has 
a maximum with of 54 in., 
whilst it is Lin, through at its 
thickest part and j in. near the 
apex, at the point where the 
holes haye been bored. The sur- 
free perimeétors of the holes are 
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Stine Avrefacts 
A abd BH—Underdewr Cnllechon—'+ iatural 
ane. ‘ 
o—-Mittuya Anthropologie Greup Culleelem— 
L/6 mattiral cine 


approximately + in. from the 


edge of the stone at, (heir nearest 
gomls: the hole on the upper 
face is over 5/16 in. deep and 
has a surface diameter of $ in., 
whilst that on the underside ts 
nearly 4 in. deep, with a surface 
diameter of a little under + in. 
The bottoms of both holes are 
rather more than 1/16 in, m 
diameter and are cup-shaped, as 
if the boring instrument had 
had a rounded point. Athough 
they are slightly off-centre to 
each other the difference ig not 
sufficiently pronownced to have 
prevented easy union had bor- 
ing been continued. Incidentally, 
this may account fur the fact 
that. cerlain of these “hour- 
gluss’ perforations are deeper 
or me side than on the other, 
If a funnel-shaped hole is bored 
for considerably more than half 
way through 4 piece of material 
its overall dimensions become 
much larger than they would 
have been had boring ceased at, 
or betore the half-way mark, 
and thus the weed for accuracy 
when boring into it from the op- 
posite side would not be so 
great, 

Speculation regarding the 
purpose for which this stone 
was designed ts net very profit- 
able, but one or two brief cam- 
ments may be permissible, if 
for no other reason than that 
they may prompt others to give 
further thought to the matter. 
Massala (1959), when referring 
to the smaller stones, suggests 
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two possible reasons for their 
manufacture—-namely, that they 
could have been used for a pur- 
pose analogous to that of the 
Churinga of Central Australia, 
or, allernalively, that they may 
have been worn as pendants. 

It is hard to believe that the 
stone now under discussion 
could have been intended as a 
pendant. Apart from its bulk, 
its weight-—2 Ibs. 10 oz.— would 
be sufficient to make it a most 
unlikely article of personal 
adornment, On the other hand, 
it is difficult lo imagine any 
utilitarian use to which it could 
have been put, so that the possi- 
bility of it having had—-or hav- 
ing been imtended, upon com- 
pletion, to have had—some 
magical significance, must be at 
least considered. In which case, 


was it indeed unfinished when 
found, or had its maker done 
all the boring he considered 
necessary for the object he had 
in mind? If the former, then it 
vertainly seems strange that the 
stone was cast aside when less 
than } in, of material remained 
between the worker and the 
finished perforation. 
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Snow Gum 
“Scribbles” 


By K. C. ROGERS 


Some of the 
Wulgulmerang 


Snow Gums 


One of the well-known feat- 
ures of gum country on the table- 
lands of the Wulgulmerang area 
of East Gippsland, below the 
4000-feet level, is the markings 
on the trunk of practically every 
Snow Gum (Eucalyptus pauci- 
fiora). In this vicinity the marks 
are usually referred to as “scrib- 
bles” or “Chinese writing’, and 
up to a certain altitude they are 
an almost infallible identifica- 
tion of the species, To many 
people this is an easy way of dis- 
tinguishing Snow Gum from 
Candlebark Gum (Eucalyptus 
rubida), with which it usually 
ZTOWS. 

The markings are of a fairly 
uniform spiral pattern in the 
form of a perpendicular cone, 
with the apex either at the top 
or inverted. They are usually 
two to three inches long and an 
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inch or so in width at the base, 
and thence the pattern termin- 
ates with a wide flourish of up 
to several inches. Only the outer 


layer of bark apparently is 
affected. In some areas the great- 
est number of “scribbles” is on 
the south side of the trunk. The 
particular insect responsible at- 
tacks trees of any age and size 
down to saplings of about 134 
inches diameter at three feet 
from the ground. The same in- 
festation is noticeable on the 
tablelands of southern Monaro, 
in New South Wales. 

At elevations of over 3500 
feet, some Snow Gums escape the 
attack. At altitudes over 4000 
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Close-tip of Snow Gum “Seribbles’’, 
Vhotos: N. A. Wakejield, 


feet the incidence becomes rare, 
and it almost disappears above 
the 5000-feet level. 

Of about twenty-five species of 
eucalypt within a ten-mile radius 
of Black Mountain, the mark- 
ings which are described have 
been noticed on only two species 
other than Snow Gum. One is 
Alpine Ash (Kucalyptus dele- 
gatensis), and then rarely, on 
the smooth upper portion of the 
trunk. The other instance noticed 
is one mark on each of two speci- 
mens of a mallee type of 
eucalypt, not vet identified, In 
one of the local gorges. 

It might be mentioned, how- 
ever, that the marks do occur on 
what appears to be a hybrid of 
Snow Gum and Common Pepper- 
mint (Hucalyptus radiata) that 
is not uncommon in this locality. 

It would be of interest to know 
what insect causes the ‘‘serib- 
bles’, and whether Snow Gums 
in other district are infested with 
it, and to what extent. 


FOOTNOTE BY THE EDITOR 


In the forests of White Mountain 
Ash (Eucalyptus regnans), along the 
Marysville-Cumberland road, there is 
much evidence of ‘‘scribbling” on the 
smooth upper parts of trunks of 
vigorous young trees, 

Reference was made to Mr. A. N. 
Burns of the National Museum, for 
information about the agency re- 
sponsible for this marking of smooth- 
barked eucalypts. He commented that 
Snow Gums were subject to scribbles 
in the Kosciusko area, and that there 
was a white-barked eucalypt simi- 
larly effected on the Barrington Tops 
in New South Wales. 

Mr. Burns said that various insects 
were responsible for this kind of 
thing—including the larvae of some 
small moths and of some beetles, and 
that probably each of the insect spe- 
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cies restricts its attacks to one par- 
ticular eucalypt. 

The only way to establish with cer- 
tainty the identity of the insect re- 
sponsible for the scribbles on the 
Wulgulmerang Snow Gums would be 
to find some larvae at work and hatch 
out the adult insects, This would 
necessitate some  experimentating 
with different stages of growth of the 
bark. 

The best-known example of a 
eucalypt so effected is the Scribbly 
Gum (Eucalyptus hacmastoma), 
which grows in parts of north-eastern 
Victoria. Could Mr. Roger’s suspected 


Snow Gum-Peppermint hybrid be 
this species? 
KARRALLA 


Work in primary schools has led 
members of the Native Plants Pre- 
servation Society to seek an attrac- 
tive and suitable common name for 
the beautiful Gompholobium huegelii 
The plant is still common in surviv- 
ing bushland, its noticeable feature 
being the brightness of the large 
yellow flowers. We therefore suggest 
KARRALLA, an _ aboriginal word 
meaning yellow; this is descriptive 
and gives an Australian name to a 
plant of a genus which is purely Aus- 
tralian, 

—W. WADDELL, 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


General Meeting—Nucember 13, 1961] 


Approximately one hundred meni- 
hers and friends attended, and Me. 
J). E, Melnnes was in the chair, 

Members glood for one minute. in 
siience, in respect for the memory of 
Miss Gwendoline Neivhbuur, whr 
passed away recently. Mr. H. Stewart 
spuke in appreciation of Mise Neigh 
hour as 4 keen naturalist. 

The president armotinced that the 
September nature show had shown a 
prone of abont £400, of whith £00 
hid been given to the Society for 
Growing Australian Plants. 

The subject for the evening was 
'"Snawy River Volcanies", by Mr, 
N, A, Wakefield, The talk was illus- 
trated by pictures und diagrams from 
various geological works, and by a 
series of cologr Slides. These showed 
the grandeur uf mountains and xerges, 
the variety of rocks, stages and types 
of weathering, and soil formation 
With accompanying vegetation, Phuto- 
graphs at dizzy heights and one 
within a few feet of a surprised rack- 
wallaby, were iuppreciated with ad- 
miration fanned by a breath of dun- 
ver. Placey with such inagic names 
as Woleulmerang, Suggzan Ruggan 
and Wismbarge, were materialized se 
vividly that many members lnak for- 
wand to Visiting the area. Variations 
in vhyodacite from ditferent iavali- 
ties and at various stages of weather- 
ink. Were illustrated by an exhinit of 
nunteraus pock specimens. Mr, Wake- 
field commentetL upon ss nunther bf 
questions thal were put by members, 
and these were digeuswed by the meet 
ing. 

The sixteen maminess for member- 
ship, Vsted in the Nevewmber Nativr- 
alin’, were elected, and the president 
weleamed them (lo Lhe ranks vf the 
FN.OV. 

Miss J, Wonliard exhibited an 
alpine Weetrivgsa, and she cammented 
Upon the variety uf hird-dJife ut Mast 
Duncaster, Mr, AH. Nease displayed 
bioums of a fine red Callintewon. Mr- 
J. R, Garnet reported that 4 Spevi- 
men of Devdeublem steven an his 
greenhouse had forwed a sced cap- 
sule for the first time in many years, 
but he had not seen the pollinating 
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agent, He told, cm, vf the discovery 

au pully at Wilson's Uromontucy It 
which there were huge Lilly-pilly 
trees, two species of Trwsipferts and 
the rare Jungle Bristle-fern, Macvi- 
plone condatr, 


Geology (roup—Navember 1, 1961 


Twenty-six members attended, with 
Mr. Lo Angier in the chair, Mr R. 
Hemmy submitted a report of the 
excursion On Saturday, September 340, 
with the country visitars, on ‘The 
Building Stories of Melbourne’. Miss 
PD. Carolin teported alag on the ex- 
cursion of October 8. to Riddells 
Creek afea,  oxamine the Kerrie 
Gonglomerale. A syllabus was ar- 
ranged for the fret six manths of 
162. 

Subject fur the evening was a talk 
en ‘Geological Literature’, by Mrs. 
Mathuci of the Geglogy Library, Uni- 
versity of Melbourne. In her opening 
yernatks the apeaker said she had 
found the hooks on steolomy in the 
F.N.C.V_ lilwary to be ald fashianed, 
but that the periodical section was 
much more satisfactury. A wide vul- 
lection of pertoicals and reports ia 
must exsential for any seljentifie lib- 
rary. Unfurtunately, Victoria lacked 
suitable looks on Joval geology for 
the general reyder. Using a varied 
eollection of beaoks and periodicals, 
the speaker dealt with mineralogy, 
palaeontilogy. physiovraphy and his- 
tories] wevlowy, The lectuve closed 
with « Jong discussion, after whieh 
the ehairman cinveyed ta Mrs, 
Mathaei the sincere thanks of the 
members, 


Byhibits, Zeolites Ulustrating the 
specimens Whith may be collected at 
Simon's Bay near Flinders (A, Cole 
bett}: Nothafagies from Tertiary. 
Airey's Inlet (D, Jeffrey); Pebbles, 
Pretty Beach. North Queensland (J. 
Baines}: Gald dust cvllected on char- 
cou], rahy jn green golsite, Tanean- 
vika (1. Rairstow); Pebble from 
Cunplomerate Gully. Kerrie ¢A4- 
Scott}: Mirreseegie exhibit of sult 
vryatals (P. Fisch); Fossitifervus 
linvestone with distorns, from Jan- 
iukian. WF Saltwater Ureek, Keilor (1. 
Dison); Zeolites, Flinders (D. Me- 
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inpes}, Granite and tourmaline, 
Wilson’s Promontory, and Jurassic 


mudstone with plant impressions, 
Koohwarra, Setth Gippsiahd (RB. 
Dodds}. 


Geology Group Syllabus 

Follawing is the programme for the 

first hal€ of 1962: 

Feb, *—Holiday Retnihiiscences, by 
Members, 

Mar. 7—"Geclogy Excursions to the 
Inland”, by Messrs. A. Cobbett and 
RK. Davidson, 

Apes 4—“Gemstenes', 
Hardie, 

Mey 2—''Fossile", by Mr. D, Jeffrey. 

June 6—*Stones and Some Geological 
History”, by Mr. R, R. Dodds. 


by Mr. B, 


Botany Group—November 9, 1961 


Twenty members were present and 
the meeting was in the form of a 
Members' Night. Mr. M. Houghton 
spoke on four of the Myrtaceae and 
showed specirmnens, and Mr, F. Zirkler 
exhibited Jeavas, flowers and buds ot 
Swealyptas ortriodera. Mr, and Mrs. 
K. Cheslyn showed slides of wild- 
flowers of the Anglesea area, and Mr. 
A, Morrison, of wildftewers from 
various parts of Victoria, 

Members going on the Portland 
excursion agreed to conduct the 
January meeting, There wil] be no 
mecting of the group im December, 
As the November gathering was the 
final meeting of the groop for the 
year, members had supper together 
and enjoyed an hour of chatter, 
mainly, we hope, botanical, 


Field Naturalists Club Library 


Rules and Organization; Library facilities are available to menibers of the 
P.N.C.V. and of affiliated organizations. Books and other publications may 
be borrowed for periods up to two months, except for current issues of 
pertodicals, the latter being available on loan for one month only. In the case 
of items nat required by others, the Jibrarian may allow a loan ta ba renewed 
for a maximum period of six months. If requeats are received for publications 
not available from the club's library, the librarian will endeavour to barrow 
thera elsewhere, Loans will be forwarded, on request, to borrowers outside 
the Melbourne metropolitan area, who will then be responsible for their sate 
return ta the library before the expiration of the loan neriod 


Book Acquisitions: An invitation is extended to members, especially thase in 
club study groups, te suggest suitable hocks for acquisition, Books recently 
aequired are on display in the library and ure available for loan. 


Periodicals: Following is a selection of publications reccived regularly in the 
Nibrary, from Australia and overseay:— 


Australian Journal of Botany; Australian Naturalist; Australian Plants; 
Australian Museunt Magazine; Australian Museum Records; Durling Downs 
Nawralist; The Emu; Fur, Feathérs and Fins; Frankstor Naturalist; Illa- 
warra Natural History Society Cireular; Journal of Agriculture; Procead- 
ings Linnuean Society New South Wales; Muryboroygh Field Naturalists 
Club Newsletter; North Queensland Naturalist; Queensland Waturalist: 
Papers, Transactions, Proceedings, Royal Societies, Victoria, New South 
Weles, Tasmunia, South Australia; South Agatralian Naturalist; South Avs- 
tralian Ornithologist; Western Australian Naturalist; Vietoria’s Resources. 


Endeavour, Londun; Journal of the Quekett Microscopical Club, London ; 
Garden Journal of the New York Botanical Gardens, New Fork; Kew Bulletin 
(Royal Eotanjeal Gardens), Loudon; The Microscope, Lundin; Plants and 
Gardens (Brooklyn Botanic Gardens), New York; Pacific, Science ( University 
of Hawali): Contributions University of Washington Cullege of Fisheries; 
Wild Life (Kenya Wildlife Society), Nawabt. 
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F.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


Monday, December 11, 1961—At the National Herbarium, The Domain, South 
Yarra, commencing at & pan. sharp. 


1.’ Minutes, Announcements, Reports, 
2, Correspondence. . 
3, Subject of Evening: “Australian Bird Songs’, by Roger Golding. 
4, Election of Members: 
Ordinary Members: 


Me. ©. Hine, 12 Croydon Road, Suvrey Hills, E.10 (8. Coatermana/M. Butchart). 

Mr. Godfrey G, MoRinney, “Cavers: Carre’. 346 Riddell Parade, Eislernwick (B. H 
Coghill/M, Butehart), 

Mr. Charles Newmar, C/- Wm. Drammond & Co. Ltd, 244 Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne, C.l (E, H. Gomhill/N, A, Wakefield). 

Mr. Douglas (1. Pye, 6 Amy Street, Camba'well (FE, A. Coghill/N- A, Wale- 
field). 

Mi. Alexander HK. Semmens, Lot 36, Angus Avenue, Ringwond Bast (J- R. 
Garnet/A. G. Hooke). 

(Mrs.) Evy Vearce, 72 Danks Street, Albert Park, $.0.6 (E, Herbstreit/E. R, 


Dixon hb. 

(Mrs) Ena 3, Stewart, 69 Qrice Averus, Mount Waveyley (M_ Batehart/A. G, 
Hooke) - 

Miss Henvietta Blowes, 140 Alma Rose, Bast St. Kilda (BH. F. Coshill/N. A. 
Wakefield). 


Joint Ordinarst Momlers = 


Mr. and Mys Riian M, Garvnll, Rabinloe Avemin, East Borwond (EL H, Coehill/ 
J. R. Thadaen). 


Jtinior Members; 
David D. Bye, & Amy Strewt, Camberwell (6. H, Coghill/N. AL Wakefield). 
5, Nominations for Membership, 
G. General Rosiness. 
7. Nalure Notes und Exhibits. 
%. Conversazione, 


Monday, January 8, 1962—Members’ Night. 


E.N.G.Y. EXOURSIONS. 


December 26-January 1—Portland, ‘The coach will leave Flinders Street op- 
posite the Gaa and Fuel Corporation af 9 a.m. December 26. Brings a 
pienic lunch. Members are reminded that the full coach fare (th) should 
be paid by the December general meeting, 


GROUP MEETOINGS 


Thursday, Januacy 11—Botany Group, Subject: Portland Plants, 
The Roiany and Microscopical Groups will not meet in December. 
The Geology and Marine Biolugy Groups will not meet in January. 


Acknowledgement 
The cost of producing the piclures of mammals, in the articles on pages 
v2g-Ush of this isgua of the Naturalist has been met Irom a prank from the 
M. A. Ingram Trust, 
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Bream Tagging Experiments 
in East Gippsland 
During April and May 1944 


By A. DUNBAVIN BUTCHER and JoHN K. Ling? 


[, INTRODUCTION 


In 1944, during the months 
of April and May, the senior 
author captured, marked, and re- 
leased 2450 bream, Acantio- 
pagrus butehert Munro (Spari- 
dae), at various points along 
Victorla’s coast in East Gipps- 
tand. The purpose of these 
experiments was to demonstrate 
any patterns of migration and 
to check the absolute growth 
rate against figures obtained by 
indirect methods. An intensive 
biological study of the bream 
fishery was then in progress 
and the work discussed in this 
paper formed part of that 
investigation, However, in view 
of the time which has elapsed 
since the 1944 series of experi- 
ments were carried out, further 
information in the form of more 
tag recoveries is unlikely to he 
obtained from those studies. 

An extensive investigation 
involving, amongst other things, 
the tagging of fish belonging to 
all important commercial species 
is now in progress in East Gipps- 
land. Prévious reports on the 
bream fishery include a sum- 
mary of biological findings and 
their application to a manage- 
ment programme (Butcher 
1945) and a review of the 
fishery some years after the 
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introduction of the conservation 
measures (Ling 1958). 

The object of this paper is to 
report the results of the early 
work, which may be useful as a 
basis for future population 
studies in the area under re- 
view, 


Il. METHODS 


Twenty-three tagging opera~- 
tions were completed in East 
Gippsland; and Figure 1 shows 
the general location of these 
operations, while particular re- 
lease points in the Gippsland 
Lakes are shown in Figure 4. A 
tavging operation is defined as 
the process of capturing, mark- 
ing, and releasing any number 
of fish at any one time and in 
any one place, 

Bream were caught by means 
of seime and mesh nets and 
marked by the attachment of a 
numbered, monel metal, strap 
type tag (Anon. 1953) (Fig. 2) 
to the right operculum {Fig. 3). 
The length to caudal fork 
(LAC-F.) of each fish was 
measured and the tagged 
bream were set free again at 
the place of capture. Only lively 
fish were released and after the 
month-long series of tagging 
experiments had ended no fur- 


*Fishories and Wildlifa Depertinunt, Mel- 
bourne. 
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Bast Givieland Region showise localities mentioned In texL. 


ther efforts were made by the 
tagging crew to recapture 
marked fish. 

These monel metal strap tags 
were not entirely suitable for 
marking bream, because of the 
habit of this species in feeding 
amongst snags from which 
much of its molluscan food is 
obtained, Many bream were 
found with tags missing from 
their right opercula which car- 
ried triangular lacerations, The 
frequency of this occurrence 
suggested that it was caused by 
the tags catching on some object 


and being torn ont. OF three 


varieties of tags tested by 
Thomson (1959) in Lake Mac- 
quaria, New South Wales, 
where large numbers of many 
species of fish were marked, 
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the strap type bag was judged 
to be the best. 

A publicity campaign was 
conducted through the local 
newspapers close to the varieus 
points of release, and angling 
club secretaries were also ad- 
vised of the tagging programme 
and the need for co-operation 
from members. A reward of two 
shillings was paid for the return 
of each tag, together with in- 
formation regarding the date 
and place of capture and the 
total length and weight of the 
fish. Professional fishermen were 
asked to forward any tagged 
fish to the Fisheries and Wild- 
life Department. These fisher- 
men received the market value 
of the fish aa well as the cash 
reward for the return of the tag. 
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III, Re®SULTS 


(a) Taq Recoveries 


Table 1 shows the number of 
bream tagged at each operation 
throughout East Gippsland and 
the number of marked fish re- 
captured oyer a period of three 
years. A total of 990 bream 
were tagged and set free at 
various localities in and adja- 
cent. to the Gippsland Lakes; 
and 1460 bream were released 
at other places along the East 
Gippsland coast which will be 
referred to collectively as the 
Eastern Inlets. There were only 
eight recoveries representing a 
return of 0-55 per cent of fish 
tagged in the Eastern Inlets, 


compared with 22 recoveries or 
2-2 per cent of the tagged fish 
in the Gippsland Lakes. The 
overall recovery rate was 1:2 
per cent. a 

The full details of the fre- 
gency of tag returns from the 
Cippsland Lakes in successive 
periods are set out in Table 2, 

Bream tagged in the Gipps- 
land Lakes were recaptured 
over a period of 18 months from 
April, £944, to October, 1945, 
Three operations resulted in no 
tag returns, but these involved 
only small numhers of fish. Seven 
fish were retaken within 50 
days of their being released, 
thus accounting for 31-8 per cent 
of all Gippsland Lakes recov- 


TABLE I 


Numbers of Bream Tagged and Numbers Recaptured, 
East Gippsland, 1944-47 


({eehes) Tagged Retaken etaken 

A* Nicholson River §-2-13:9 100 2 | 2-0 
B Nicholson River 91-129 F 0 0 
1?) Nicholson -River 8:-2-14-3 28 | 1 3-6 
GC North Arm 8 6-15-4 23 G 0 
E North Arm 82-149 37 1 2:7 
cy | Tambo River §-3-14-2 12 1 8-8 
G ' Tambo River 85-14-38 72 0 0 
HT =| Tambo River 8 h-id-1 98 2 2:0 
J Mitchell River 7-6 -14-2 134 > 4-0 
J Mitchell Riyer 6 Brl4-2 340 8 2-4 
K Mitchell River 7-9-1232 4 1428 2 1-8 
Lt Lake Tyers 9-6-13-2 17 0 Uv) 
Mt Lake Tyers 89-13:0 22 1 4.6 
N Sydenhanr Inlet. 9-0-15-3 243 8 1-2 
Qo Sydenham Inlet 64-149 245 2 0-8 
P Sydenham Inlet 6-6 - 11-6 69 0 0 
8 Genoa River §-8-16-2 128 0 if) 
R Genoa River G-2- 18-5 $8 i] a 
8 Genoa River 6-3-14-1 70 0 it) 
7T Genoa Rivet 56-15 9 167 0 0 
U ' Tamboon Inlet §-5-14-3 87 a 0 
Vv Tamboon Inlet 11:3~-14-2 5g 1 17 
W s, Tamboon Inlet 62- 9-7 326 z 0-3 
7 TOTAL . 5-6-16.2 [2450 30 1 a 


*Samples A to K camorise the Giprsland Lakes series. 
WSamples L to W comprise tha Bastern InIcts series. 
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eries. Five of these recaptures 
were made 44 to 48 days after 
release in various parts of the 
lakes. Another 12 fish (54-5 per 
cent) of this series were recap- 
tured over a period of 100 to 
300 days after tagging. 

Two out of the eight bream 
retaken in the Eastern Inlets 
were caught by the tagging 
crew on the days immediately 
following their release. These 
fish were set free again. The re- 
maining six tagged bream were 
recovered after periods of free- 
dom ranging from eight to 
about 1100 days. 


(b) Bream Migrations 


The movements of bream tag- 
ged in and around the Gippsland 
Lakes are shown in Figure 4. 
Except for 60 fish tagged and 
released at the head of North 
Arm near Lakes Entrance, all 
tagging operations in the lakes 
were carried out in Lake King, 
which is the principal area for 
commercial bream fishing about 
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Figure 2 


Monel metal 
strap type 
tags and 
special pliers 
for 
attachment 
to fish, 


the Gippsland Lakes. Migratory 
behaviour was very local in 
character and consisted largely 
of movements from one river to 
another. Out of 21 recoveries of 
fish tagged in rivers, only six 
(28-6 per cent) were not made 
in a river, and one of these, in 
Jones Bay, could well have been 
on a direct migration route from 
the Mitchell River to the Nichol- 
son (or Tambo) River. It was 
recovered only a mile from its 
release point 871 days after 
liberation. The other five “non- 
river’ recoveries were all made 
in the Metung area after free- 
dom periods of 44 to 48 days in 
the case of four fish, and 135 
days for the fifth recovery. 

In order to determine the ac- 
tual distance travelled it was 
possible only to arrive at the 
shortest route by water from re- 
lease to recovery point. The 
longest of these routes was only 
14 miles from the “Cut” in the 
Mitchell River to Swan Reach 
on the Tambo River during 140 
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days of freedom. Other dis- 
tances, of the order of 12 to 18 
miles, terminated around Me- 
tung after the fish had moved 
out of the various rivers. Of two 
fish, released in the Mitchell 
River and captured again on the 
followings day, one had gone 
three miles upstream while the 
other had not moved from the 
liberation point. Two other fish, 
recovered at the “Cut” after 
being free for 180 days and 503 
days respectively, had also been 
released in that area. 

The twenty-second recovery 
was mude in Reeves Channel 
near the mouth of North Arm 
at the head of which, 64 miles 
distant, the fish had been tag- 
fed and released 156 days prior 
to recapture. 

Details of bream migrations, 
indicated by the recovery in the 
Gippsland Lakes of 22 tapyed 
fish, are given in Table 3. The 
arrangement of the fish in 
ascending order of Jenyth en- 
ables any migratory patterns 
shown by different size (age) 
EZroups to be brought out. Nine 


fish, of length 10-2 inches and 
upwards, confined their travels 
entirely to or between rivers. 
Fish smaller than 10-2 inches, 
and probably belonging to the 
two-year group (Butcher 1944), 
displaved more random move- 
ment and, penerally speaking, 
they completed longer journevs. 

Seven tag recoveries in the 
Fastern Inlets were made at 
almost the same places as the 
fish were released, Two of these 
fish were recaptured by the tag- 
ging erew on the days follow- 
ing release at. Sydenham Inlet 
and Tamboon Inlet, after move- 
ments of two miles and 1) miles 
within the respective sreas. 
Four bream were recovered at 
intervals varying from 198 diuys 
to 554 days after release, and 
the seventh targed fish was re- 
covered eight days after release 
in Lake Tyers. 

After a period of freedom 
lasting between 1077 days and 
1107 days (since the exact date 
of recapture is unknown). a fish 
taged at Sydenham Inlet was 
retaken at Marlo. This repre- 


TABLE 2 


Number af Recovepicr of Bream Tayged in Gippsland Lakes efter 
Vorous Perlade of Freedom. 


Dayzof eas 
Freedorn | 1 | 50 | 
Number of = eames ab 
Retoveries | 2 5 


FO 


Se 
100- 


0 


TaBLE 2 (Continued) 


Days of | 300- 
Freedom 300 350 | 


Number of 
Revnveres 
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sents a westward movement of 
at least 32 miles and is the only 
evidence of seaward migration 
between one inlet and another 
obtained from these tagging 
experiments. 


(c) Measured Growth of Bream 


It was hoped that some idea 
of the rate of change of lengh 
might be obtained by noting the 
length increases shown on re- 
covery of measured fish after 
varying periods of freedom. 
The fork length was carefully 
measured on all fish released, 
and of the 30 tags returned, 
many were accompanied by de- 
tails of size of the fish when 
recovered. However, the relia- 
bility of such data is most ques- 
tionable, as reference to Table 3 
will show. Some startling in- 
creases were indicated by the 
data accompanying the returned 
tags, and there were many in- 
stances of considerable “shrink- 
age” over long periods of free- 
dom. One fish (not included in 
Table 3) released in Sydenham 
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Figure 3 


ream, 
Avantho- 
barns 
hutcheri, 
with tag 
attiched to 
rixht 


apeeretilien, 


Inlet and recovered after a 
period of about 1100 days’ free- 
dom, had increased its length 
by 2 inches from 10-5 inches. 


IV. Discussion 


Bream captured, tagged and 
released at various points in the 
Gippsland Lakes, especially Lake 
King, showed only local move- 
ments of a restricted but ran- 
dom nature. No recoveries were 
made in either Lake Victoria or 
Lake Wellington, although it is 
known that bream occurred in 
these waters and the rivers flow- 
ing into them, While large fish 
appeared to move in and be- 
tween rivers only, the smaller 
bream ranged rather more 
widely, suggesting dispersion 
from breeding or nursery areas 
to adult habitats. There was no 
evidence to show that bream 
moved out of the Gippsland 
Lakes, and fishermen with more 
than 40 years’ experience of net- 
ting along the ocean beach close 
to the entrance have never 
taken bream in the open sea. 
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Of five recoveries in the 
vicinity of Metung, four were 
after approximately the same 
period of freedom (44 to 48 
days), and the fifth after being 
free for 135 days (see Table 3). 
Whether this represents a de- 
finite pattern of movement it is 
difficult to say owing to paucity 
of data, but, if any significance 
at all can be attached to these 
few recoveries, they are the only 
evidence which might suggest a 
seaward movement. Further 
work concentrating more upon 
the very small bream should be 


done to elucidate the patterns of 
dispersal and, if possible, the 
most favoured areas. 

Unlike the Gippsland Lakes, 
which are permanently open to 
the sea, the other inlets east of 
Lakes. Entrance are connected 
with the sea only for a part of 
the year, Sometimes they are 
completely cut off from the 
ocean by a sand bar thrown up 
by the sea. Periodically the bar 
is breached by rough weather, 
high tides or flood waters after 
heavy rain. A few tagged fish 
were recaptured within a short 


TABLE 3 
Movements of Different Stze Groupa of Bream and Length Chanyes 


L.c.F. 


during Freedam in the Gippsland Lakes. 


i Distance Dayo ot Length 
tYochea) Place Released Place Recovered Epes Freedom eee 
£-1 The "Cut" Metung 12 44 04 
8-6 Mitchell River Mitchell River 3.U/S* 1 No data 
90 North Arm Reeves Channel 44 156 No data 
9-0 The “Cut” The “Cut” 0 1 =) 55 
a-L Mitchell River Rancroft Bay 13 45 +Oge 
3-1 The “Cut” Nicholson River 10 223 + 16 
5-1 Nicholson River Tambo River gk 182 0-0 
+ Mitchell River dones Bay 1 $71 +0-16 
9-4 Nicholson River Buneruft Bay 12 135 +0:60 
bE The "Cat" Tambo River 
(Swan Reach) 14 140 —0-28 
oh The “Cut” Metung 12 47 -011 
10-0 Mitchell River Mitchell River 
Mouth 8 657 +0 1H 
10:4 | Tambo River Metung Sh 43 —0-8h 
1n-2 Tambo River Nicholson River 
Mouth 7A 4d 4076 
10:2 The “Cut” Mitchell River 6U/S 224 +0 49 
10-6 _ Mitchell River Mitchell River 
| Mouth 4 230 agg 
10-7 =| Mitchell River = Mitchell River aus 178 —0:35 
11-2 Mitchel! River Mitchell River 4 D/S* 237 0.0 
117 The "Cut" The “Cut" 0 180 —O'41 
13-1 The “Cot” The “Cut” ( 03 +d 
137 Nicholson River The “Cut” 10 THO a-0 
141 Tambo River Tambo River 3U/S ao 


*U/S and D/S denote upstream and downstream respectively. 


“Iolie Jeph changew are thoce having any probable degree vf seiability, 
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Figure 4 
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eke King, Gippsland Lakes, showing, reloase points and migratory rovtes of bream towged in 
these wsters, Movements m rivers are indicated by minvatinn naths alongside streams, 


distance of their release point 
after varying periods of free- 
dom up to 554 days. This again 
suggests the bream to be a 
rather sedentury fish. However, 
some movement of bream from 
these Eastern Inlcts is indicated 
by the fact that a fish tagged at 
Sydenham Inlet was later re- 
tuken at Marlo, as already men- 
tioned in Section IIT (hb). Tt is 
only the small number of recoy- 
eries of fish tagged in these 
waters which prevents ar ésti- 
mite being made on how signi- 
ficant this seaward migration 
might be. Very likely, the inlets 
apen and close to the sea avcord- 
ing to some sort of seasonal 
rule; therefore the bream will 
be able to leave these lakes unly 
at certain times of the year, if 
they are to escape at ull, and 
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this opportunity to move out 
may not always coincide with 
any instinctive urge of the bream 
to do so, A further more exten- 
sive series of tagging experi- 
ments in these areas is needed 
along with 2% much higher rate 
of return. The latter ahould now 
be possible with the increased 
number of anglers fishing at 
various places in eastern Vic- 
toria and southern New South 
Wales. 

The bream, <Aconthopagrus 
australis (Gunther), of Lake 
Macquarie, New South Wules, 
has also been demonstrated to 
be rather sedentary; that is, it 
showed little inclination to move 
out of the lake (Thomson 1959). 
Althowsh many more tagged 
bream were retaken in Lake 
Macqauarie than in the Gipps- 
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land Lakes, the patterns of re- 
covery were markedly similar 
(see Table 2 of this paper and, 
in Thomson (1959), Tables 2, 3 
and 4), There Was a fairly high 
percentage of returns within 56 
days of release (831'8 per cent 
for the Gippsland Lakes and 
34:8 per cent for Lake Mae- 
quarie) and then a luil until 
after 100 to 250 days of freedom 
when the percentage recovery 
was Sgain high (54-5 per cent 
in the Gippsland Lakes and 31:9 
per cent in Lake Macquarie). In 
both places the 40-50 day period 
aaw a high recovery rate, 

In view of Fhomson’s re- 
marks ta the effect that small 
returns for the first days after 
release not not lend themselves 
to calculations of mortality snd 
absolute population size, and the 
fact that relatively few bream 
were recaptured in the Gipps- 
land Lakes, no attempt was 
made to calculate these figures. 
This aspect should be further 
explored in any new series of 
tagging experiments. 

Attempts to arrive at ubsolute 
growth rate figures, from 


measurements performed after: 


various perioda of freedom, 
were not satisfactory, The few 
measurements upon which any 
reliability might be placed, in- 
dicate] a wery slow rate of 
growth compared with figures 
arrived at from scale readings 
and already discussed by But- 
cher (1945). The need for whole 
fish to be preserved and meas- 
ured by the tagging team rather 
than relying on information sup- 
plied by fishermen is strongly 
emphasized, 
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V. SUMMARY 


l, Tsgging operations in which 
2460 bream, Aconthopagrias bieteheri, 
were marked in East Gippsland are 
described. 

2, Of 990 fish tagged in the Gipps- 
land Lakes, 22 (2-2 per cent) were 
recaptured, while only 3 out of 1460 
marked fish (0:55 per cent.}, re- 
lcased in other inlets to the aast, were 
recovered, 

$. Migratory behaviour within the 
Gippsland Lakes was demonstrated 
to be very local in character. There 
was ons instance of a seaward migra. 
tion by a@ Gsh travelling 32 miles 
front one inlet to angther on the cosst 
east of the Gippsland Lakes. 

4, Juvenile bream showed more 
random movement than adults: this 
is taken to he evidence of dispersal 
of young fish from nursery arcus to 
different parts of the lakes and seas- 
onal moverlert between rivers by 
adult fish. 

5. Measurements of hream at re- 
loase and again upon recapture were 
insufficient for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at a reliable estimate of gr 
rate. 

6, Further experiments along cer- 
tain tines are recommended. 
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Australian Watrles—WNo. 32 


Thin-leaf Wattle — Acacia aculeatissima 


Acacia aculeatissinia super- 
ficially suggests A. brown. In 
Flava australiensis, Bentham 
commented upon the former: 
“Readily distinguished from A. 
brovwnil, which it resembles, by 
the 4-merous flowers, petals not 
ribbed and the thickened fun- 
icles. Phylodes rarely above 
4” long.” However, only one of 
these characters (the thickened 
funicle joining the seed to the 
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pod) can be seen without magni- 
fication. 

Thin-leaf Watile has an alto- 
gether less light and open ap- 


pearance than <A.  Ddrownil, 
largely because of ii8 more 


crowded phyllodes, and it has 
not such large or bright-oranpe 
flower-heads, while many 
(usually most) of the phyllodes 
are bent down at a relatively 
sharp angle in relation to the 
stem. This last is not a constant 
character but. is usual and, when 
present, is a useful way of recos- 
nizing the species. The “needles” 
of A, brovenié point straight out- 
ward or slightly upward. 

As one wouki expect from the 
common name, the phvllodes of 
Thin-leaf Wattle are usually 
thinner than those of A. brownti, 
but some forms from the central 
goldfields have stout. often 
curved phylodes. The pods are 
curved and of almost even width. 
except at the tapering ends, 
while those of A. Bbirmeniti are 
nurrowed between the seeds. 
Both species are low or sprawl- 
ing shrubs. but Thin-leaf Wattle 
is usually the more dwarf, 

Thin-leaf Wattle is common 
about Upwey in the Dandenong 
Ranges. It extends to north- 
eastern Victoria, East Gipps- 
land, and just across the border 
into New South Wales. 


Vhin-leal Wattle in Glppslane, 
Uhutos N. A. Wakefield. 
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Lizards and Ticks 


This little story was written 
by Mrs. Frances Esperson of 
Vermont, on October 29 last: 


Yesterday, when Andrew, one of the 
local boys, brought round a lizard to 
show me, we noticed that it had some- 
thing in its ear. Andrew got out his 
tweezers, and I got my magnifying 
glass and investigated. When drawn 
out, it looked like a small bug, but 
what surprised me was that there 
were six of these in one ear and three 
in the other, and they were not so 
small really. When we had cleaned 
them all out, I put a drop of eau de 
Cologne in as a mild disinfectant. The 
lizard didn’t seem to object to any of 
this, and we fed it on honey and 
offered it a blowfly that had been 
killed; but it refused the fly. 

It is a lizard like that pictured on 
the cover of the Naturalist of August 
last, but the pattern on the back is 
more in squares, and the under-colour 
is pale cream. The tongue is blue. 
Andrew tells me that it lives in their 
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P.O. Box 21, 


Noble Park, Victoria. 


garden and comes to be fed. I once 
had a mother lizard and three young 
ones that came every day for milk. 


The picture on the cover of the 
August Naturalist is of the 
Western Blue-tongue, Teliqua 
occipitalis, which is broadly 
banded. The Vermont lizard is 
the Southern Blue-tongue, T. 
nigrolutea, and there is a picture 
of it on the cover of the Natural- 
ist of June 1959, The parasites 
in its ears were not insects. but 
ticks. Reptiles, both lizards and 
snakes, are usually infested with 
them; and, in the case of lizards, 
they favour the deeply recessed 
ear apertures as sites for attach- 
ment. In the case of snakes, 
which have no external ear open- 
ing, the ticks get under the edge 
of a scale; in fact they resemble 
a scale in size and colour and 
tend to escape notice. 
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Death of a Koala 


A note from Mrs. Ellen Lan- 
don, of Leongatha, reads thus: 


Near the fire-spolling tower on 
Dickies Hill at Mirboa North st the 
feet of a tree Jay the carcass of a 
large animal. Tt had 2 wombat-like 
skull and a pair of huge front leeth, 
strong claws, and was surrounded by 
a fuzz of whitish wool. One seldom 
finds a koala dead. I wondered if it 
had fallen victim to spotlighters, the 
scourge of the hill country these days. 
Timber had heen laken from the area 
not long before, so perhaps it had 
been a case of accidental death. The 
condition of the teeth did not. indicate 
that the animal died of eld age, 


Ellis Troughton, in Furred 
Animus of Austrahe, refers to 
epidemics of 1887-9 and 1900-3, 
which decimated the koala popu- 
tation. Gne of the symptoms of 


the disease was inflammation 
about the eves, and a mild form 
of this symptom is still to be 
seen at times, which gives rise 
Lo reports that koalas are sub- 
ject to myxomatosis. In New 
South Wales, some of these ani- 
mals have died of a yeast-hke 
congestion of the lungs, but this 
has not been noted in Victoria. 
Each year there are a few koala 
casualties on the roads, and they 
ean be killed in falling trees. 
The Victorian Fisheries and 
Wildlife Department is tnter- 
ested in the causes of death 
amongst our kealas, and its re- 
search Giicers would be pleased 
to receive for examination the 
carcasses of any which are found 
dead. 
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The Strange Ways of 


Parasitic Birds 


Although the remarkable 
habits of parasilic cuckoos have 
been studied, in numbers of 
countries, over a lengthy period, 
and although other birds of simi- 
lar breeding habits have aroused 
keen discussion in recent years, 
much still remains io be learned 
on yarious aspects of brood- 
parasitism. 

Especially is there scope for 
research it Australia. Here, 
numerous notes and short 
articles on many of our thirteen 
species of parasitic cuckoos have 
been published, but, as yet, no 
detailed study of the group haa 
been attempted. Nor have more 
than a few of the many collec- 
tions of cuckoos’ eggs been 
turned Lo any useful purpose. 

Pending improvement in this 
stabe of affairs, all relevant notes 
should be placed on record, and 
so the following recent obserya- 
tions are presented. 

When visiting the Marybor- 
ouch (Vie,) district, during No- 
yvember-December 19606 [ found 
in various parts eight nests of 
the Shrike-tit (falevneulus fron- 
tatus), all strongly woven into 
the tips of saplings at from 
thirty te perhaps fifty feet aloft, 
One of the nests, being in the 
path of timber-getters, was eut 
down by Mr. E, Rich and myself 
{with the aid of a ladder in a 
truck), and, to our surprise, it 
was found to contain an egg of a 
Pallid Cuckoo (Cuculus pailt- 
dus}, as well as two eggs of the 
Shriketit. 
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How, we wondered, did the 
produver of that egg contrive to 
deposit it in such an “airy” situa- 
tion? Aa there was no perch 
above the nest, and the branch- 
lets at the side were too slender 
to support the weight of the in- 
truder, she must have “flapped” 
on to the nest and deposited her 
egy, and also, no doubt, managed 
to remove one of the shrike-tit’s 
epes, 

Moreover, we found if difficult 
to Imagine how the young cuckoo 
would have been able to do any 
ejecting, for the nest-chamber 
Was as deep as it was hroad [2 
in, x 2 in,} and was strongly 
rimmed in order to safeguard 
eggs and young when wind 
swayed the treetop. 

Shrike-tits are not, [ am sure, 
stibjected with any frequency to 
the atbention of cuckoos. Al- 
though, naturally, their nests are 
seldom cxamined (except from 
below), I have often seen the 
bird: with young, and had never 
Previously knawn any pair to be 
affected by a cuckoo, There is, 
however, one other record in 
point; itis given in il. L. White's 
long list of cuckon combinations 
in the He for 1915 (vol. 14, p, 
147}, and Mr. A. R. McHvey 
informs me that the data slip in 
the White Collection (National 
Museum, Melbourne) records 
that the erga, that of a Pallid 
Cuckoo, together with an egg of 
the Shrike-tit, was taken at 
Kiama, N.3.W,, by one J. Fran- 
tis, on December 9, 1898—a date 
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which considerably ante-dates 
the founding of the White Col- 
lection, 

The spring of 1960 was pro- 
lific of cuckoos about Mary- 
borough, and some species were 
heard calling freely up till early 
December. Several examples of 
the egg or young of the Pallid 
Cuckoo were noted, all (except 
in the case of the shrike-tit) in 
the nests of Yellow-tufted 
Honeyeaters. In addition, we 
found either the egg or young of 
the Narrow-billed Bronze Cuckoo 
(Chalcites basalis) in the nests 
of the Fuscous Honeyeater, the 
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Yellow-tailed Thornbill, the Wee- 
bill (an extremely well-hidden 
nest), and the Grey Fantail. 
The nest of the fantail was 
located, through following the 
builder’s flight over old mine- 
shafts, on December 3, on which 
date construction was almost 
completed, and a week later it 
was found to contain two eggs of 
the owner and one of the cuckoo. 
Two facts were thus indicated: 
first that the cuckoo was laying 
late in the season, and secondly 
that she had discovered the nest 
at about the same time as I did. 
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Rather remarkably, every one 
uf the nests that contained either 
an egg or voung of a cuckoo was 
despoiled, through one agency or 
souther, a few days after being 
first observed, For that matter, 
however, almost every apecies of 
bird breeding im the Marybor- 
ough district—or ut Jexst those 
Whose nests Were on or fairly 
close to the ground—suffered 
erievously in the perlod under 
notice; and the robhera in most 
instances, I suspect, were ravens, 

Here I shiuld like to draw at- 
tention to an article in the Avk 
for April 1961 (pp, 162-66), in 
which Harold F, Mayfield pro- 
vides some revealing data re- 
lating to the vestiges of a pro- 
priétary interest In nests muni- 
fested by the American brown- 
headed Cowhird (Motothrita 
ater), une of u group cf seven 
species uf ground-frequenting, 
‘“attle-haunting birda, five of 
which practise brood-parasitism 
while the other two breed nor- 
mally, 

It fs shown that the female 
Brown-head, which imposes 
largely on a certain warbler, not 
only intently watches the build- 
ing operations, but gives con- 
tinuing and diserimating atten- 
tion te the nests in which she 
deposits her egys, Also, anly one 
cowbird lays ina particular nest 
(often depositing more than one 
egy), and when regulating the 
number of eggs in a nest she al- 
ways removes one of the host's 
eyes and not one of hér own, 
probably discriminating on x 
basis of size rather than colour 
or pattern. No cowhbird, it is 
added, ever empties a nest com- 
pletely, but takes an epy only 
When two or more are present, 
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‘lo what extent do these obser- 
Vutions agree with the behaviour 
of parasitic birds in Australia? 
We know, of course, that any one 
uf our Various species of para- 
sitie cuckoos will regulate the 
number of eggs in a nest by re- 
moving one of the host's egra 
before (or after?) depositing her 
own} but is there any evidence to 
indicate cantinuing attention to 
nests, amounting tu a proprie- 
tary interest, on the part of Aus- 
trilian members of the graup? 

A partial answer to this ques- 
tion seems to lie in 2 statement 
by H, L. White regarding a 
Channel-bill (Scythrops novee- 
Aollandiae) near Seone, N.S,W. 
He said! that after the bird had 
jsid in a raven's nest she hung 
about that west for several 
weeks. Ketidal Broadbent, of the 
Queensland Museum, muaie a 
similar observation set in dark- 
ness; he had the conviction that 
the Channe]-bill visited a nest, or 
nests, at night In order to feed 
its young, Certainly, at any rate, 
this large cuckoo does practise 
nocturnal feeding: H, L, White 
proved this when he shot a speci- 
men at first hint of dawn and 
found its atomach to be ful) of 
newly-eaten figs, 

The case for the belief that 2 
Channel-bill maintains interest 
jn & particular nest Is stvength- 
ened, perhaps, by the fact that it 
sometimes deposits several exes 
In a single hest—as many as five 
in ane instance, acording to Dr. 
W. D. Maegillivray. On the other 
hand, the smaller cuckaos in- 
variably restrict themselves to 
one egg in each nest (though, in 
times of stress, tWo species may 
lay in one nest), and no indivi- 
dua) among them, as far as [ 
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know, ever maintains a contin- 
uous interest in a nest in which 
an egg has been placed. 

That Is not to say, however, 
that our smaller cuckoos are en- 
tirely lacking in parental con- 
sciousness. Indeed, just as there 
are records of channel-bills gath- 
ering their young together after 
the breeding season, so there are 
mstaneces of adults among the 
smaller cuckoos feeding fledg- 
lings of their species after these 
have emerged from nests. Both 
S. A. Hanscombe and Miss J. A. 
Fletcher give records of the kind 
in the Emu for 1915 (vol. 14, 
pp. 161 and 166), and in fact 
Miss Fletcher raises the question 
whether the adult cuckoos 
“watch over the well-being of 
their offspring” or merely give 
food to the fledgling because they 
are attracted by its importunate 
cries. 

Incidentally, in view of the 
fact that America’s cowbirds 
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maintain interest in nests, and 
also having in mind their habit 
of associating in flocks, it is eur- 
ious that there are very few 
records of adults being seen to 
feed young of their kind after 
they have left the nest. 

It is also curious that infor- 
mation is lacking regarding some 
aspects of the behaviour of 
young cowbirds in nests. Thus, 
in his substantial book on the 
group, The Cowbirds (1929), 
Herbert Friedmann mentions 
that young cowbirds are some- 
times reared with each other or 
with the rightful occupants in 
the one nest, and then he asks 
what becomes of the eggs or 
young of the fosterers that dis- 
appear from nests in other in- 
stances. Assuming that adult 
cowbirds are not likely to be the 
culprits in such cases, the answer 
to this question—which Dr, 
Friedmann says “cannot be final 
until our knowledge is more 
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Young Fan-tailed Cuckoo at the ejecting age 
(about 30 hours) showing the bread back and 
strong “arms”, 

Photo: K. A, Hindwood, 


complete’”—would appear to be 
that the missing eggs or young 
have been ejected by the infant 
cowbirds. Yet, as an odd fact, no 
sight of such a case has been 
reported; all that is known of the 
young cowbird’s behaviour is 
that it sometimes crowds out its 
smaller nest-mates, or, alter- 
natively, smothers them with its 
weight or causes them to starve 
through its monopoly of food. 
Clearly enough, the methods 
used by parasitic nestlings to 
dispose of the rightful occu- 
pants of a nest are a formid- 
able assortment. Crowding out, 
smothering, and,;or starving of 
nest-mates may be regarded, per- 
haps, as passive actions; but two 
other methods, ejecting and 
hiting, are active and resolute 
assaults. Direct attack by biting 
is practised by at least one mem- 
ber of a parasitic group in 
Africa, the honeyguides. Al- 
though, apparently, the young of 
these remarkable birds may 
practise ejection, the chief 
method of disposal used by nest- 
lings of a particular species (the 
Lesser Honeyguide) is to bite 
their unfortunate nest-mates to 
death with two sharp hooks at 
the tip of the beak. They do this 
when only two or three days old, 
and, significantly, the hooks van- 
ish within the next fortnight. 
Whatever the attitude of other 
parasitic birds to ejectment, 
this type of “murder” is cer- 
tainly practised by most cuckoos 
in Australia, where the process 
has often been witnessed. Cus- 
tomarily, the infant cuckoo 
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ejects either eggs or young of 
the fosterer within two days of 
its hatching (while it is still 
sightless and featherless), after 
which period the impulse ap- 
pears to subside, Thus, at Mary- 
borough in 1960, in the cases of a 
Bronze Cuckoo in a Fuscous 
Honeyeater’s nest and a Pallid 
Cuckoo in a  Yellow-tufted 
Honeyeater’s nest, both of which 
appeared to be about three days 
old, I failed to get any real re- 
sponse from irritating the birds’ 
backs with small pieces of bark. 

As against this, however, A. 
G. Campbell has stated in the 
Emu for 1915 (vol. 14, p. 162) 
that a young Pallid Cuckoo in 
the nest of a wattle-bird tried at 
the age of one day to eject an 
egg, and, having failed to do this, 
kept on trying day after day, 
until it finally succeeded at the 
age of five to six days. 

This unusual state of affairs 
was brought about, probably, by 
the size of the wattle-bird’s egg 
(it was too big for the day-old 
cuckoo to cope with) and by the 
nature of the nest, which did not 
afford a ready grip for the 
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“wing-arns” of the ejector. And, 
no doubt, the continuance of the 
ejecting impulse over such a Jong 
period wis made possible by un- 
remitting “practice”, whereas in 
the cases I have cited (of lack of 
respouse by cuckoos In the nests 
of honeveaters) the impulse had 
subsided! because the ejectments 
had been successfully effected a 
day or two earlier. 

One other note amsing trom 
experience at Maryborough may 
be given, On November 13 we 
saw 4 bird shuffling along the 


ground near a bush road; it be- 
came yeyealed as a Pallid Cuckoo 
atid when approached it Auttered 
away as though injured, but pre- 
sently rose and flew off quite 
strongly. Was that bird about to 
Jay an é€gp when disturbed? Per- 
haps so, I think that each of our 
parasilic cuckoos sits un or in a 
nest to lay whenever possible, 
but in some instances, mostly 
related to nests with side-en- 
tranees, the bird may lay the exe 
an the ground and carry it to the 
selected nest in her beak, 


The Red Gums of Carrum Carrum 
By EL J. KENT 


Travellers alone the Dande- 
nong-Frankstun road must be 
struck by the majestic beauty 
of some of the mature River Red 
Gums (&realyptus camaldulen- 
sis) in Lhe well-grassed paddocks 
on either side of the road, The 
trees are surely very old, und it 
seems a pity that they are not 
regenerating. It fs evident that, 
with the passing of time, these 
fine gums, dispersed throuphout 
the paddocks, will disappear. The 
view will then be dominated by 
introduced pines and cypresses 
which, understandably, are more 
useful ta the wrazier as wind- 
breaks than are the River Ked 
Gums. 

This tract of country was 
once the marginal land ef the 
Carrum Carrum Swamp which, 
although called the “Little 
Swamp" hy eurly settlers of 
Melbourne, was quite extensive, 
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According ln a report by N.C, 
Black, an executive officer of the 
State Rivers and Water Supply 
Commission, which ultimately 
look over responsibility fur its 
effective drainage, the cutchment 
47Vea was some 284 square miles, 
its only outlets were the Mor- 
dialoc Creek al. the north end, 
and Kananook Creek ut the 
south, The intermediate frontage 
is confined hy the long sandy 
hummack which stretches from 
Moridisloe to Frankston and 
along which the Nepean ITish- 
way runs. 

This extetsive swamp con- 
sisted of deep waterways abuut 
a milein fram the Ray and much 
marshy land elsewhere, Accord- 
ing to 4 Survey by T. E. Rawlin- 
son, shown on his map of 
2.1. 1866, the heights along 
Wells Road, protruding from the 
morass, Were named "Isles of 
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Wannarkladdin”. Permanent 
water lay between there and 
Port Phillip Bay. The Kananook 
Creek carried much more water 
than it does now, and it is in- 
teresting to note that its outlet 
was some fifteen or twenty 
chains north of the present 
course. 

This swampy country must 
have been a plentiful source of 
food for the natives of the 
Bunuron tribe, which claimed it 
and the Mornington Peninsula 
as parts of its territory. In his 
report, Black states, ‘““The abori- 
zines had a reserve on the north- 
ern shore and largely subsisted 
on the large black eels which 
abounded in the swamp.” It 
seems that on such fare, doubt- 
less augmented by possums, 
water-rats, waterfowl] and the 
like, they did very well and, 
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Red Gums by Frankston-Dandenong Road. 
Note the Canoe Tree. 


after all, this fresh-water food 
was but part of their resources 
along the bayside coast. 

In the photograph reproduced 
here, it is interesting to note the 
dead Red Gum from which bark 
has been removed to make a 
native canoe. The tree can be 
seen readily from the Frankston- 
Dandenong road, a few chains 
south of its intersection with 
Harwood Road. It stands in a 
well-kept grazing property, 

It seems that these beautiful 
River Red Gums are not re- 
generating for two reasons. One 
is the presence of large numbers 
of cattle grazing about them, and 
the other may well be the ab- 
sence of forest floor and shade, 
without which, according to M. 
R. Jacobs, the small seedlings 
have not much chance of sur- 
vival, Some new growth is taking 
place along the roadsides where 
apparently conditions exist for 
the survival of the seedlings but, 
by reason of their situation, they 
are unlikely to become such 
stately trees as those under re- 
view. 

The best examples of the 
living trees are in the vicinity 
of the main drain where un- 
doubtedly their deep water- 
searching roots get sufficient 
moisture from passing under- 
ground flows. These are large 
trees, certainly old, and it is of 
interest to note that an estimate 
by Jacobs of the possible long- 
evity of River Red Gums places 
them with Jarrah as the oldest 
eucalypts, with a possible—but 
doubtful—life of a thousand 
years. 
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How Flat-top Hill Came Into Being 


An Aboriginal Legend of the Western District 


About a mile north of Mort- 
lake, in western Victoria, there 
is a hill known as Mount Shad- 
well. It stands 1026 feet high, 
and is thus a most conspicuous 
landmark in a generally flat ter- 
rain. In aboriginal days it was 
the centre, or headquarters, of 
the Kirrae Wuurong, or the 
“Blood-lip” tribe, so called be- 
cause of the way they stretched 
their lips in uttering certain 
words. To these people Mount 
Shadwell was known simply as 
Boorruk, The Head, an appella- 
tion possibly equivalent to our 
“centre”. A little more than five 
miles north of Mount Shadwell 
there is a low hillock, which, be- 
cause of its formation, is known 
as Flat-top Hill. The following 
legend, once current amongst 
the local natives, tells why this 
hill is there. 

Among the remote ancestors 
of the tribe there was a famous 
magician called Murkupang. He 
was a great man, great in magic 
as well as of great size. He was 
also a very good hunter; fero- 
cious, too, his body being cov- 
ered with hair. He lived in a 
cave on the Hopkins River, or 
Barng, in the vicinity of 
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Maroona (a native word to do 
with Murray Pine trees), from 
which he made hunting excur- 
sions for miles around. When 
away from his cave the river 
would guard it, as by his great 
magic he had commanded the 
water to surge up into its en- 
trance should anyone intrude. 
In spite of his great witch- 
craft and prowess as a hunter 
there came a time when he was 
unable to find food for himself, 
or for his mother-in-law who 
resided near him, and for whom 
he had to provide in accordance 
with tribal law. After a couple 
of days the mother-in-law could 
not wait any longer, and as she 
was not allowed to converse 
with her son-in-law because of 
tribal custom, sent two of her 
grandchildren to ask Murkupang 
for her share of the food. Mur- 
kupang was famished, and 
when he saw the children he 
killed them and ate them. Soon, 
however, he repented of his rash 
deed, and fearing the retribu- 
tion which was sure to come 
from his mother-in-law and her 
friends, he left his cave and 
journeyed down the Hopkins 
River to Wickliffe, where he 


Flat-top Hill, 
with Rocky 
Outcrop on 
Right or 
North Side, 
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Rocky 
Qutcrop, 
with 
Murkupang's 
Cave in 
Centre. 


tried to make a new cave on the 
river bank. Being unsuccessful, 
he continued his journey and 
reached Hexham, from where he 
saw Mount Shadwell in the 
distance. 

Murkupang thought he might 
find a cave there, which in fact 
he did upon reaching the 
southern side of the hill. How- 
ever, by now he was rather tired 
from his long journeying, and 
as the cave was up near the top 
of the mount, he commanded 
that portion of the hill to come 
down and follow him. He was 
obeyed. This accounts for the 
depression on the south flank of 
the top of Mount Shadwell. 
Murkupang went off in a nor- 
therly direction with the portion 
of Boorruk containing the cave 
following him. After walking 
for about five and a half miles 
he came to a place he decided 
would suit him, and _ conse- 
quently commanded the frag- 
ment of mount to stop. It set- 
tled down and, with the cave 
still facing north, became what 
is now known as Flat-top Hill. 
It was known to the natives as 
Mondilibi, which is a native 
word to do with man. Murku- 
pang made his camp in the shal- 
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low cave or rock shelter, which 
is there to this day. 

Murkupang had almost for- 
gotten his mother-in-law, but 
she remembered and, accom- 
panied by two friends who were 
also clever magicians, she 
tracked him to his new camp. 
From a distance they saw 
Murkupang go out hunting. The 
mother-in-law ‘‘smoked’” her 
two allies in order to repress 
the smell of their bodies, and 
rolled them in stringybark soft- 
ened by beating, and by magic 
they made themselves resemble 
stringybark trees, In the mean- 
time, Murkupang, who had 
filled his bag with kangaroos 
he had speared, started home- 
ward. Upon nearing his camp 
he saw his mother-in-law’s fire 
in the distance, so he decided 
to make friends with her. He 
took a kangaroo out of his bag 
and took it some distance from 
his cave, calling to the old 
woman to come and get it. He 
then returned to his cave and 
commanded his eight dogs to 
search around for any possible 
enemy. But the two friends had 
hidden themselves so well that 
the dogs could not find them, 
nor could they smell them. 
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Murkunang then cooked a large 
kangaroo and after a good meal 
he and his dogs went mto the 
eave to sleep. 

After a while the two friends 
carefully made their way to the 
eave and, divesting themselves 
of the stringybark covering, 
used it to block the entrance to 
preyent Miurkupang’s escape. 
They then set fire ta it. Murku- 
pang was nearly suffocated, but 
was able to escape through a 
small space in the stringybark 
by turning himself inte a mo- 
poke. As a fugitive he now 


shuns the daylight and only 
comes out of hiding at night 
when he looks for his food and 
utters his mournful cry. His 
elght dogs, some of whom were 
very watchful and noisy, while 
athers were swift and voracious, 
likewise turned into birds in 
escape the flames. 

R. H. Mathews, writing in the 
American Antiquarian, volume 
29 (1907), gives a veraion of 
this lerend, in which he states 
that the dogs were turned into 
“soldier bird, miner, magpie, 
black jay, crow, white cockaton, 
eagle hawk and quail hawk". 
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Fieid Naturalists 


General Mectite—Deeember 11, 1961 


Mr, D, ©, MeInnes presided, and 
members and friends almost filled the 
hall te capacity. Those present stood 
for a minute in silence, in respect for 
the memory of Mr. Henry Best, whuse 
death, at the age af 98, securred 
recently, 

Mr, J. H, Willis ssid that Mr. Best 
‘wae the last living link with Baron 
von Mueller, whose friend he was, 
often discussing botanical problems 
with him, and, like the Baron, he had 
left Germany a3-4 youlle man because 
of his delicate health, 

‘The secretary passed on a request 
to membere [rom the Society for 
Growing Australian Flonts azking 
them to collect seada of orchida In the 
bush so Lhat these may be grown, 
This may help iw keep some orchids 
from dying out, Some nienibers were 
wnessy about the request, but Mr, 
J, R Garnet and Mr. W. Woollard 
painted out that as arehids made 
vountless thousands of seeds, a few 
collections should not endanger the 
future of them in their natural habi- 
tats. 

Mr. J. Quirk urged that continusd 
effart be made to have the wombat 
remaved from the lish of vermin and 
yo have it put under the control of 
the Figsheties and Wildlife Depart- 
ment 

The subject for the evening was 
“Acatralian Hird Songs", by Mr 
Ruger Golding, Tha speaker first bx- 
Disined the methods by which the 
recoedings of the songs were made, 
using «a parabolic refector to the 
Microphones, with a |litht portuble 
tape recorder, Maguificent colour 
alides showed the equipment, the habi- 
tats ard many of the birds. The songs 
were recorded with phenomenal clar- 
ily. Twenty-nine bird songs were 
played, including those of \Wneonimon 
ones such as Little Grassbird, White 
headed Stilt and Satin Bowerhird_ 
The appeal of tho volees ranged 
from gsrie and haunting sownds, to 
pure delightful tmyusie, and ts the 
comical. The final chorus of bats was 
reminiseent of the audience at a 
fwathall match, 

The secretary proposed thal Miss 
M, Wigsn, who haa been associated 
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Club of Victoria 


so actively with the FPN.GY. and 
uther organizations for the conserva- 
tion of nature, should be made an 
honorary life jpember of the «lub, 
Mr. Garnet warmly supported the 
proposal and stressed the eontri- 
bution she hes mars to the interests 
of nature conservation, 

Eleven ominees for membership, 
whose Names appeared In the Decem- 
her Naturalist, were elected, and the 
president weleamed them to the ranks 
of the elub. 

Mr. G. J, Gabriel exhibited a col- 
lection of Neneprorts or Cartier 
Shells; Mr H. Haase brought aang 
a tongue-orchid (Cryptostylis subx- 
lata) whiel he had grown; and Mr. 
Garnet had two epecies of /sotona- 
I, axilleris and a Central Australian 
ft. petraca, buth now cultivated. 

r, Hasse showed 4 cocoon and 
male and wingless female with eggs 
of the Painted Apple Moth Iie ex- 
hibited tos 4 thornbill that had been 
killed by fiying into a moving blue 
car, apparerily deceived by the sky 
colour, Miss M. Lester brought along 
exaniples ef both Huyenia anita and 
E. ounstratis in bloom. 


Microscopical Group—Odteber 15, [961 

Highteen members were present at 
the meeting, which was chaired 6b 
the hewly elected Teader, Mr, 
LeMaiatre, 

The mitroseape exhibitian, held 
during country clubs weelr, was dis- 
éussed. The general feeling was that 
it bad been quite a suecess and could 
passilly be repexted, 

Mr. W, Evans gave a pruelical 
demonstration of the various ways itt 
which photomi¢rographs may be taken, 
developed and printed, using a varicty 
pf equipment —ineludine 4a Un ean 
for a camera. These photographs were 
in 0 Way inferior to anes taken with 
the more elaborate reflex camera. He 
also demonstrated on ingenious way 
of takin# posltive transparencies by 
photographing 3 tepative Mhuninated 

an opening on the top of o “Jight 
box 

Mr. P. Genery gave a short talk in 
which he compared the curved field 
of visuul wicroscopy with the Hat field 
ef pholomiceveraphy. Shert foval 
depth ts another problem, bul this 


zie 


may he increased by closing the sub- 
stage iris diaphragm. That must be 
done with caution or there will, be loss 
of definition, He also dealt with the 
light-meter and its use in photomicro- 
graphy, 

Beth speakers in turn projected 
their photomicrographs, which were 
both in colour and black and while. 


Fauna Survey Group—December 7, 
1961 


As the National Herbsrium was 
otherwise occupied, the mecting was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs, 
H. G. Furphy in Caulfield. About 
twelve members attended, with Mr. 
, A. Wakefield in the ehuir, and 
there were Lhree new group members 
present. 

These who had worked on group 
projects were asked to submit reports 
af their activities to date, so that a 
rencral report could be prepared for 
the Fishertes and Wildlife Depart- 
ment. 

The need for further traps was 
discussed, and it was decided that 
Erevp members should conslruet same 
during the holiday period. Further 
spotlight equipment and mist nets are 


required, va well as carbide lights for 
work in cayes, 

Mr, Wakefield reported progress 
with the investigation of local species 
of Anteehinus, and Mr. K. Simpson 
gave details of the netting of various 
species of bats. Progress with other 
eroup projects as well as folure plans 
were discussed. 

Tt was decided that the next meet- 
ing, on January 4, should be at Mr. 
Wakefield's home at Noble Park, and 
that this should be coupled with sort- 
ing wf bone collections and work on 
trap construction, 


Affiliated Bodies 


Save the Dandenongs Leapue 


This rather specialized organizatian 
continues its good work. It has over 
a thousand members. Professer J. S. 
Tutner is president, Mr. Leane is 
executive chairman, and Miss May 
Moon is honorary secretary. 


Frankstou FN. Club 


This clab's president is Mr. RK, A- 
Marriott. The name was misspejt on 
paye 216 of the November Neturatist, 


Choose a suitable camera cotn- 


|] panion from the Voigtlander 


range now available from 


H. Wagner & Sons Pty. td. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 


43 Klizahbeth Street, Melbourne 
Telephone: MB 3114-5-6 


a> because the lens ts so good! 
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The Plume Humea (H. elegans) is a biennia! herb which grows to about ten feet high. The 
stems bear large sessile leaves on the lower part and, in the second season, there are myriads of 
tiny flower-heads in a much-branched panicle. The inflorescence is of a coppery-red colour and 
the whole plant has a strong incense-like aroma. Humeas belong to the farnily Compositae. 

This picture shows part of an influreseence of H. elegans, and is reproduced from the 
February 1939 issue of the Naturalist. 
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The Fat-tailed Dunnart (Sminthopsis erussicandata.) is not uncommon in 
open country of northern and western Victoria, [t lives in logs and stumps or 
under large stones. Although sometimes referred to as a mouse, the little animal 
is not a rodent but a marsupial. It is one of the phascogale group—the insect— 
vorous members of the dasyure family. The photograph is by C. Kroker, of 
Horsham. 
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The Northern Quoll, 
Satanellus hallucatus 


When in 1952 we first settled 
in Queensland, I was under the 
impression, like s0 many others, 
that the Little Northern Native- 
eat (Satanellus hallueatus), 
which nowadays could far more 
appropriately be termed North- 
ern Qual], was restricted to the 
far northern regions of Aus- 
tralia. 

However, in 1955, during one 
of our intensive searches for 
taipans in scrubs and lantana 
thickets at Chatsworth near 
Gympie, 1 was astonished to cap- 
ture a typically savage little 
Sutanmellus nearly a thousand 
Miles south of what 2 thought 
was its home country, It entered 
a large cage trap afler live mice 
originally intended as lures for 
stray taipans- 

So began a wide search, per 
medium of a nature column in 
the Brishune Courier-Mail, for 
information ahout presenl-day 
quolls and theic distribution in 
Queensland, In older days at 


Tfeulesville, I had kept odd speci- - 


mene of the Northern Quoll, ao 
dhe httle animal way no 
stranger, but, te our mounting 
surprise, evidence that accumu- 
lated slawly but: surely began to 
indicate (that the vanished 
“Nalive cat’ mentigned 60 often 
by old-timers of Queensland's 
south-eastern corner was indeed 
this very creature. 

Former shouters spoke of 
dropping Che animals out of tree- 
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BY Day FLEAY 


tops in mistake for possums 
during spotlighting forays. This 


arborea] habit did not fit the 


southern quoll* at all, but was 
truly in accord with the natural 
climbing ability of Satanellus, 
which differs from Dasywwrus 
quoll not only in its crouching 
form, but in the possession of 
striated sole pads and a big toe 


or hallux which are the trade 


marks of a professional climber. 

Though only a little more han 
half the size of the southern 
quoll, Sataneliua is generally of a 
much more pugnacious disposi- 
tion and time’ for time I have 
had far more “punctures” from 
Sotanelius than I ever received 
fron. Dasyurus! Take the sav- 
age little Northern Quoll recently 
captured by Mr. Ernest Finger 
near the Drummond Range, 
south-east, of Clermont, and for- 
warded 106 me by Mr, Jack 
Walsh, Carried Tree as a VIP. 
by Queensland Air Lines this 
ban(am-Wweight 


(a) lacerated the hands of at 
least two well-meaning 
helpers before take-off; 

(b> seived the bus-driver's 
fingers in 4 flash through 
wire-netting between 
Trishane and Burleigh; 


“This grim! | apyerua atl) ix dalled 
Fasten Noativeent an text-books, UW) Wietin- 
utah it fron the Western Nntive-cat | Devyn- 
winna pepfirani}: But the fermor is dhe veiginal 
Quotl of the ahorivines: ond should pe eslled 
euch withemt any adjeclive —Tdilor. 
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Mother Northern Quoll, Satanellus hallucatus 
Carrying maximum litter of eight young 


(c) caught amiable bulldog 

Butch by the upper lip at 

a Burleigh garage. Once 

again the grab occurred 

through the netting so 

that dog, box and attack- 

ing marsupial revolved 

about the receiving office 

in the ‘wildest disturb- 

ance since the 1956 cy- 
clone’. 

Rockhampton correspondents 

wrote about a colony of quolls, 
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once again undoubted northern 
animals. Then early in August 
1961, Mr. and Mrs. D. G. Mac- 
lean, of Denby in the Daw- 
son Valley, quite unaware of 
the newspaper correspondence, 
wrote about their worries with 
two sharp-featured characters 
in spotted coats who entered 
their home nightly and even 
lapped water in the dark from 
medicine glasses beside their 
beds! 
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After conaultation and discus- 
sion I received a telegram from 
Mr. Miucelean reading; “Two 
native eats airtreihted lo- 
day.” My wire pf thanks, 
worded “ighteen native cats 
aryived safely", «aused  con- 
sternalion in the Maclean house- 
hold, and the loval postal auth- 
orities were uyrilled to some 
order! You see, the Macleans 
were quite unaware that each 
of these Northern Quolls ear- 
ried 4 hidden pouch-load of 
eight midget joeys—the maxi- 
mum number in each case. No 
wonder the enterprising moth- 
ers had so daringly raided Lhe 
Dawson Valley homestead. They 
were not only handicapped, but 
very very hungry. 

Ever since arrival, a close 
study and check on growth of 
the families has been made, for, 
in ¢ontrash to knowledge of the 
southern quoll—rsre though this 
animiul has  beconye—ereater 
paucity of information exists 
about the little northern fellow. 

At the time of arrival (Sep- 
tember 12, 1961) it was cer- 
tainly diffenlr to notiee that 
each female carried the full 
complement of eight pouch 
voung. They were packed tightly 
in the ridved grea and envel- 
oped tm an culgrowth of whitish 
hair. The mothers were moat 
active and consistently aeres- 
sive, threatening one with gap- 
ing jaws. undertones of menace 
and even sharp sereeches re- 
sembling human sneezing, to 
the accompaniment of bites on 
handling, Tt is 2 state of affairs 
that in wuntrast under similar 
circumstamves to the ultimate 
gentle attitude of most females 
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of Dasyurvs quell, has persisted 
unrelentingly ever since. 

More profusely spotted than 
Pasyurus quoll, the small size 
of the species is emphasized by 
the fact that both females were 
able to squeeze (with difficulty 
certainly) through the mesh of 
14 inch chaitt netting. 

Incidentally, also, Satarellas 
in its ready ability te climb 
trees is likely to Sive and store 
“booty” within hollow timbs. The 
Macleans of Dawsun Vulley dis- 
covered boxes in disused rooms 
inside their house into which 
bones and likely acraps had 
been drugged in much the same 
wav as does Dasyirves quell. 

Litter members of mother 
number 1 were slixhtly more 
advance than these of mother 
jiuumber 2, whith was a slightly 
smaller animal, Thev were be- 
tween 25 and 26 millimetres in 
total length, very faintly hairy 
on heads and baeks, darkening 
and showing faint signs of the 
characteristic spots. Those of 
mother number 2 were less pig- 
mented aml therefore pinker, 
with lengths of rome 28 milli- 
metres. One of these tiny infants 
was already the host of a fluur- 
ishing tick, 

Working on prior observations 
with Desyeras aeroll, T thought 
it reasonable to assume that 
number 1 litter was upproxi 
mately. but fairly accurately, 35 
days old, and number 2 about 
28 days. 

Obviously these Dawson VWal- 
ley mother quolls were of dif- 
ferent temperaments, for in 
spite of separate secluded quar- 
tera and comfortable nests, 
number 2 female discarded five 
of her babics of which four were 
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eaten, while number 1 mother 
not only retained her complete 
litter but at a later date also 
adopted the three surviving of 
her colleague’s brood. One of the 
discarded joeys picked up dead 
at the approximate pouch de- 


velopment stage of 33 days 
weighed three grams. 

Mother number 1 had a litter 
of four males and four females, 
while the three survivors of the 
other litter were all females. 

Not until the calculated age 
of eight weeks were any of the 
eleven surviving Satanellus 
babies observed free of the 
mother’s teats, and by then they 
were close-furred, prettily spot- 
ted with black tail-ends, and 
their eyes had opened little 
more than slits. Separation from 
the teats occurred for increas- 
ing periods after the initial stage 
then attained, and from nine 
weeks on it was common to find 
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many babies free at one time, 
while the pouch area by then 
showed the nudity and large teat 
development typical of Dasy- 
urus quoll at a similar stage. 

Eyes of the joeys were then 
well open, the animals were 
quite mobile and uttered sharp 
calls of anxiety resembling 
“chit-chit” if separated moment- 
arily from the mother. Unlike 
the adult their noses were pink 
and not darkly pigmented. When 
they decided to cling to the teats 
for the long slow business of 
obtaining nourishment it was 
only possible to dislodge them 
by clamping a finger-tip across 
their nostrils so that they were 
compelled to open their mouths 
to breathe. 

Shunning daylight and resent- 
ing handling to the point of 
using business-like teeth, the 
animals have been most difficult 
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Mother Northern Quoil, almost obliterated by 80-days-old young. 


There are eight of ber own and three of another litter. 


to photograph. In the picture on 
this page, the eleven 80-days- 
old joeyvs cling to their respec- 
tive mother or foster-mother, to 
the point of obliteration. If sep- 
arated for the briefest moment 
at this stage they searched 
anxiously for her, uttering 
sharp cries of “stit—stit—stit’’. 
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From this time on, education 
of the juveniles was instituted. 
In other words the midgets, four 
inches from nose to tail-base 
with a tail length of two inches, 
were brought into the house for 
increasing periods each evening. 
There within sight and sound 
of a television set and the com- 
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dogs and 
gradually 


apprehen- 


homage thaings they 
cast off instinctive 
sion of such things. 

At the attainment of an ap- 
proximate 80-day age they 
played, bit harmlessly and spar- 
red chest to chest, and at the 
approach of anything interest- 
ing eleven noses pointed at it 
and twenty-two sparkling black 
eyes studied the item with a 
fixed and intent regard. Like 
the mother who shared the cath- 
olic tastes of the southern quoll 
they began to partake of adult 
items such as fish, meat, mice, 
rats, flying fox, insects, cruc- 
taceans and eggs. 

If they ran part way up a tree 
trunk in play and then became 
alarmed, they reacted almost 
precisely as do tuans (Phasco- 
gale tapoatafa) by freezing flat, 


spread-eapled and mationless, 
until reassured that all was as 
it should be. The frisky fellows, 
with none of the mother’s reti- 
cence nor that of several other 
adults of the species that we 
hold, clung to the mother in 
such a cluster when frightened 
that she had difficulty in mov- 
ing, and thev still clung at times 
to the teats for spasmodic 
nourishment until just over 
100 days after first entering the 
pouch, 

Now, however, in early De- 
cember 1961 poor little mother 
has almost been discarded and 
eleven lively, independent and 
extremely smart little quolls 
who stand in no awe of human 
beings are about to enter a new 
and elegant “quollery” that has 
been specially designed for 
them, 


Choose a suitable camera com- 
panion from the Voigtlander 


range now available from 


R. H. Wagner & Sons Pty. Ltd. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 
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These columns are available each month for your nature 
notes and queries. Address your correspondence to the Editor, 
“Victorian Naturalist’, P.O. Box 21, Noble Park, Victoria, 


A Host of Red Plumes 


This series of observations 
comes from Miss L. L. Banfield 
of Ararat: 


For the second season in succes- 
sion the plume humea (Humea ele- 
gans) is flowering profusely beside 
a rocky creek-crossing on a new forest 
access road leading from Long Gully 
to Mount William on the eastern side 
of the Grampians and round about 
the nearby Mount William picnic 
ground, 

We first noticed the young plants 
with their large, broad leaves, up to 
a foot long, in late October 1960. 
There had been a severe bush fire in 
this part of the Grampians in the 
previous summer and the reason of 
our visit was to see the colonies of 
two shy-flowering orchids, Lyper- 
anthum nigricans and Caladenia men- 
ziesit. Although the season was well 
advanced there were still many 
blooms of the “undertaker” orchid and 
thousands of the lovely “hare” 
orchid, 

Early in January 1961 we made 
another visit and found many of the 
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humea plants carrying tall red plumes. 
Others had apparently not flowered 
and still covered the ground with 
layers of large green leaves. 

On our next visit, on January 1, 
1962, it was almost as if humea had 
become a pest and was taking pos- 
session of the bush. The leaves had 
dwindled in size but some of the 
flower stems rose to five or six feet 
high and were crowded with reddish- 
bronze plumes. Even if blind a pas- 
ser-by would know the humea was 
blooming riotiously by the strong, 
aromatic perfume along the track. 


One of the earliest illustra- 
tions in the Victorian Naturalist 
was of a score or more plumed 
heads of Huimea elegans, look- 
ing like a troupe of ghosts, 
amongst treeferns and gums. 
That was in the issue of May- 
June 1889 (Vol. 6, opp. p. 18), 
together with drawings of Cab- 
bage Palms and the Ellery 
Rock, accompanying an article 


entitled “Trip to Croajingo- 
long’, by Professor Baldwin 
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Spencer and C. French. The 
humea was by the upper Erri- 
nundra River. 

More recently, in the Neti. 
alist of February’ 1939, there 
was an article called “Notes on 
Hiunea clegans”, by Ivo C, Ham- 
met, with two full-page plutes 
one of the plant in dense vere- 
lation along Pipeclay Creek near 
Orbost and the other of u sec- 
tion of the large mflorescence. 

The Jatler js reproduced on 
pave 286 of this issue. 

Tt apears that the plant’s “de- 
lightful scent" was commented 
upon in bneks over a hundred 
years aro. 


Nestlings and Lizards 


The next observation is Trom 
Mrs. L. Galbraith of Traralgon. 
Tt concerns the reputation of one 
of our most beautiful lizards. 
Mra. Galbraith writes: 


When living in the North-east. we 
hud a Blue Wren's west in our rock 
garden. When the babies hatched, 
it was daily my delight to wateh the 
dainty little parents catching insects 
in the garden and feeding therm. One 
morning, all was strangely quiet, and 
T huireied ta the rock garden to see 
if all was well. [ found that the nest 
had heen rifled, and there was no 
sign of the young birds except fur 
hisad-stains on the lining feathers of 
the nest, 

I thought a stray eat was te blame, 
then noticed a “bliwl-sucker” Txard 
a few feet from the nest. It was 43 
slim lizird, about a Cost tome and 
prettily puttermed, It had often been 
peel in the xarden, and FE had no idea 
it would harm the baby wrens. 

1 was telling this to my father, and 
he said Uhat he stronely suspected 
Che Jisarni was the évlprit. He had 
once seen a similar lizard sneaking 
wpoon a baby Yellow Rebin, and he 
had shot it just before it pol within 
striking distance. 
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The lizard concerned was a 
tree ~ dragon {(Amplhibutaras 
auoicatus), a species to which 
the name “blool-surcker” ia very 
often applied by country people, 
Jlowever, this tithe is quite in- 
appropriate, as tree-dragons are 
comparatively harmless  crea- 
tures, 

Large lizards sometimes (lo 
rifie birds’ nests, but usually it 
is the eggs they break and eat. 
It is quite certain that the tree- 
dragon in the garden was not. 
responsible for the demise of 
the Blue Wren family, Lizards 
of thut size awallow their food 
With A minimum of chewing, 
and a tree-dragon's jaws and 
teeth are not strong cnourh to 
butcher young birds to the ex- 
tent of leaving blood-stuins. 

Ti is diMient to sujerest the 
culprit, for most predators 
would remove the nestlings, 
rather than eat them at the nest. 
Perhaps it was an introduced 
rat 
Exudation from Wattles 

This observation has been 
mide by Mr. Alan K. Parkin, 
and perhaps a reader may be 
able to answer the «qvestion 
with which it coneludes. 

Reeently, in the TDismond CGrevk 
area, i notion! thue the Silver Wat- 
thes were bearing: a cupiuus quantity 
ef au substante, resembling saliva. 
In plaves, this exuilation liv so 
heavily on the trees us to pive the 
appearance of snow. Gricdually, in 
the sunshine, the substance was 
forming into drops of u cleyr Auid, 
which fell ta the fround at intervals 
The phenomenon js not veniued to 
this species, as it was observed on the 
Ovens Wattle at Porepunkah the Tol- 
Jowing week, but not on anything 
other than wattle, 

Ho would appear to be ad exudation 
of sup, posaibly caused by imsect at- 
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tack, although the only such attack 
in evidence was being caused by a 
small gruh attacking the seed of both 
species. This, however, did not seem 
to explain it, Is this a seasonal occur- 
rence, and what causes it? 


Ibis Rookery near Benalla 


A little over a year ago, in 
November 1960,, there were 
some notes in these columns of 
the Naturalist, giving details of 
ibises nestling at Goose Lagoon 
near Warrnambool and in the 
Rhyl] Sanctuary on Phillip 
Island. Now some observations 
have come to hand dealing with 
a large rookery not far from 
Benalla, in north-eastern Vic- 
toria, 

These are notes from Mr. 


Brian J. Thompson, head 
teacher of the Boorhaman 
school: 


During mid-November 1960, whilst 
at Badduaginnie, Messrs. Ross and 
Fink, district farmers, told me of an 
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ibis colony in a swamp which ad- 


joined both their propertics. Upon 
investigation, the swamp where the 
birds were nesting was found to be 
from knee-deep to waist-deep, The 
birds were spread over an extensive 
area, und, typical of such a colony, 
the birds were very noisy, especially 
when disturbed. 

The nests were built on old stumps 
or fallen logs. They were made of 
gum twigs. no doubt collected from 
the surrounding area. The nests were 
three to four inches high and were 
lined with leaves. Apparently no 
other material was used. On some 
stumps there were two nests, each 
at a different level; but on fallen 
logs, nests were numerous. On one 
slanting log, I counted thirteen nests, 
side by side, 

The stages of development of the 
young birds varied considerably 
throughout the colony. In most cases, 
two.or three eres had been laid. Quite 
often there was a chick und an ege 
about to hatch, The eggs were dull 
white, with no lustre, and the chicks 
were fluffy-white on the body and 
with black head, while beaks and legs 
were bright yellow-orange. 
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Seattered throughout the colony 
were many fledgling ibis. Sume re- 
mained at the nests, but many had 
gathered in groups on mud flats in 
the awamp. At that stage, the beak 
had grown considerably and had 
faded to pale pink. On some stumps. 
where two families had nested, there 
was 8 vonsideruble amount of bat- 
tling for position amongst the fledg- 
lings. 

Additional details of the ibis 
rogkery may be gleaned from 
the “Nature Notes” in the Bew- 
alla Standard of December 22, 
1950. These were written by Mr. 
Don Dangerfield who, like Mr. 
Thompson, 15 a country member 
of the F.N.C.Y. Here are some 
relevant extracts; 


fast Saturday I visited 'Bunda- 
long”, the praperty of Doug, Ross, 
sibuater about twelve mites north- 
west, of Benalla, 

Ov this pooperby is an ihisary, one 
of the latest in the north-east, Tt 
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See the Complete Range 
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“T HERBERT SMALL’S 


259 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 
{Opposite Hotel Australie) 


extends over an area of approximately 
thirty acres and at the misment is 
covered with about two feet af 
water. 

The ibisary, a natural swamp, is 
dotted with an estimated 30 nests. 
Although the nesting season is nearly 
at » close, there are still a few young 
birds in the nests, [ was unable to 
find any ep E5. 

A large portion of the young ibis 
hatched in nests built on iop of 
stumps finish up drowned, This is 
brought about by the fact that Lhe 
nests are about eighteen inches in 
diameter, and with up to three eggs 
beinge hatched on this one nest there 
is iasuffieient room for the voung ibis 
fu grew up. Perhaps two of the three 
are forced oub of the nest into the 
water und drawn, 

This swainp is a oatural breeding 
Place for birds, and as well as ibis 
most varieties ef wild duck are also 
breeding in abundance. 


The ibises described in these 
noles are the White Ibis (Thres- 
kiornis molucca). 
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Australian Wattles — No. 33 


By JEAN GALBRAITH 


Green Wattle — Acacia Decurrens 


Amongst flowers, there could 
be nothing more joyous than the 
plumes of shining tossing gold, 
where Green Wattle flowers— 
“like a joyous song of Mozart’s” 
indeed. It flowers in Septem- 
ber, or August in early locali- 
ties, and the trees are often 
thirty feet high, bright amongst 
the gums, against a sky often 
swept with rain. No wattle 
blossom is brighter than that 
clear unshadowed gold, nor is 
any softer than the big pyra- 
midal clusters of small, many- 
flowered heads, crowning the 
branches and growing beyond 
the dark lacy foliage, 

The name decurrens refers to 
the narrow ridges or wings 
which run down from the quad- 
rangular leaf stalks, making 
the branchlets quite angular. 
This is one of the characters 
which distinguishes Green 


Green Wattle, 
Acacia 


decurrens 


Wakefield 
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Wattle from closely related 
species; and its rather narrow 
pods are bright brown—much 
lighter than those of most al- 
lied wattles, 

Red Wattle (A. sylvestris) 
has the smallest leaf divisions 
(pinnules) distinctly pointed, 
and it is found in East Gipps- 
land and southern New South 
Wales. A second uncommon 
species is A. nano-dealbata, 
which is very like a dwarf Silver 
Wattle but has pinnules touch- 
ing or overlapping, instead of 
being separated by narrow 
spaces, 

Of the three common species, 
Cootamundra (A. baileyana) is 
known to practically everyone, 
because it is so widely planted. 
But it is native to only one place, 
in New South Wales. Silver 


Wattle (A. dealbata) has blos- 


som usually lemon-yellaw:; the 
leaves are of (lull or prevish 
green because of a clothing of 
minute hairs, and there are sil- 
very patches on the trunk. Black 
Wattle (AL measly) has prim- 
rose flowers; the foliage is softly 
hairy, rather yellowish when 
young and dark shining yreen 


when mature, The foliage of 
Green Wattle is a clear dark 


green: and the pinnules are ex- 
tremely narrow, well separated 
from euch other, and without 
hairs. 


A. decurrens js sometimes re- 
ferred to. as Karly Black Wattie, 


while A. wearnsii is entitled 
Late Black Wattle, for each 
hus black trunks. In New 


South Wales, where the former 
is a native (it is natural 
ized i Victor) its names are 
Queen Wattle or Sydney Green 
Wattle. [ like ihe former name, 
for it is queenly in size, im col- 
gur and in grace. While no-one 
vould ehoose the loveliest wattle, 
yione could be lovelier than thie 
one, 


A Fresh Water Hydroid 


During 4& recent trip to the 
country, a visil was made to one 
of the numerous lakes near 
Cobram and, with the uid of a 
plankton nel, same samples were 
obtained of what was rather 
brackish water, On arriving 
home I examined the eateh and 
noticed what lovked like a piece 
ef brown plant. However, on 
placing the specimen under a 
low power binocular  micro- 
scope. it was found to be, nut 4 
plant but a living animal or, 
more correctly, a coluny of ani- 


mals. There must have been 
fifty or sixty heads, each armed 
with numerous waving tent- 
acles. li was su mass of the 


colonial hydroid, Cordylephora 
laevstris Allman. 

The well-known Ayre is sali- 
tury und occurs only in fresh 
water, while the rest of the class 
Hvyilrozoa are, wilh one excep- 
tion, murine. The only com- 
posite hydroids |nhabiting fresh 
water are those of the genus 
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By P. GENERY 


Cordilophora, which, however, 
svem oqually at home in brackish 
water. 

The colony from Cobram was 
about two inches in diameter 
and, when some wuter-fleas were 
put in with it, it was amazing 
to see how soon those that 
brushed against the waving 
tenacles hecame paralysed and 
ended up inside the stomachs of 
the individuals that captured 
them. Each head of polypite is 
really 4 separate individual, 
similar to Ayre in appearance, 
except that it has some twelve 
to fourteen tentacles. Likewise, 
the head is oval, but, it is pro- 
longed inte a conical proboscis 
supported on a fleshy neck. The 
tenacles are rourhened by 
knobs. which comprise groups of 
enidoblasts or stinging cells, by 
nieans of which their prey is 
paralysed and caught, Worms, 
lurvae und sundry crustaceans 
(Entomostracu) sre seized by 
the Jong flexible arms and 
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placed in the mouth. It has been 
noticed that worms which es- 
cape from the grip of a hydroid 
usually die soon after, from the 
effects of the poisonous secre- 
tion, 

The polypites are attached to 
a branching coenosare, which 
is hollow and communicates 
directly with the stomach of 
each. Under high power, nu- 
trient material which has been 
elaborated in the stomachs of 
individual polypites can be seen 
through the brown walls, cir- 
culating to every portion of the 
structure. This supplies materi- 
als necessary for the growth 
and health of the whole colony. 
The coenosarc may be likened 
to the trunks, branches and 
roots of trees, with the poly- 
pites as the leaf-buds and flower- 
buds of the plant. 

After a few days in captivity, 
the environment apparently was 
not to the colony’s liking, pos- 
sibly due to accumulation of 
waste products in the water. 
The polypites began to break up, 
especially those at the ends of 
the branches. Then there 
seemed to be a continuous flow 
down the branches towards the 
reproductive buds, This move- 
ment was maintained by means 
of the internal covering of cilia, 
the vibration of which kept the 
particles moving. 

Besides numerous reproduc- 
tive buds, there were many fe- 
male capsules containing a 


Microphotograph of Cordylophora, 
by transmitted light. 
Each division of scale = 0.05 mm, 


number of green spherical ova, 
usually five to six but sometimes 
as many as eight, all sur- 
rounded by a thick gelatinous 
coat. These ova develop into the 
ciliated planulae which escape 
through the ruptured wall. On 
release into the water, an 
embryo remains still for a few 
seconds then moves off with a 
rotatory motion, The planula, 
which is the analogue of the 
winged seed of a plant, is elon- 
gate, broader at one end, and 
completely covered with cilia. 
Planulae which escape in the 
evening are found attached to a 
water weed or solid object the 
following morning. They lose 
their cilia and gradually assume 
the form of a polypite. 

The colonial Cordylophora 
has more right to the mytholo- 
gical name than Hydra itself 
has, for the former has a head 
at the extremity of each of its 
branches. These are singularly 
beautiful objects when the 
tenacles are all extended, float- 
ing like gossamer threads in the 
water and waving to and fro 
with its slightest movement. 
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Warrenbayne Diary—2 By E. HaAretson 


Notes on Phalangers 


(This-article follows on from “Tuans and Gliders", which aypeared in the 
Naleratigt of Devember 1961. These are part of a series of chservaciois and 
notes dealing with a Feeding post which was established in lightly furested 
country in the foothills af the Struthbogié Ranges at Warrenbayne, about ten 
miles south-west of Henallau, in north-eastern Victoria, Animals that came 
regularly for honey included numerous Sugar Giiders (Pedaurus breviceps) 


and a Silver-zrey Possum (Trichosurus vulpecuta) —Editor.] 


Owl Atlack—September 21, 

1961 

During the visit this evening 
tu the feed post, the torch bat- 
tery proved to be flat. Hawever, 
aa it was moonlight, one could 
watch the gliders feeding with- 
out the torch, 

The second glider Lo appear 
finished its mea) and started to 
climb the tree. T. paused several 
times, in the characteristic way 
they have both when ascending 
and descending. The gtider 
reached a height of about, thirty- 
five fect and was just visible in 
the moonlight, when an owl 
swooped towards if, 

As the bird approached the 
tree, it banked to a vertical posi- 
tion, and its outstretched legs 
and talons wera ¢elearly visible. 
The rush of wings was audible 
and it struck the tree with some 
force, Then it flew buck some 
ten yards in the direction from 
which it had come, atid landed 
on a limb of an adjacent tree. 

There followed « frantic 
search for a smaller torch bulb, 
but even that gave only suf- 
ficient light to barely pick out 
the owl's fealures, The light re- 
vealed that it had missed its 
prey, 

Tt appeared to be short but 
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very sturdily built. The head was 
wide, rather flat on top and the 
eyes were an orange-red. The 
body was wide and the tail sp- 
peared short. As the angle of 
observation was about 80°, the 
bird's height could not be 
guuged, It kept jerking its head 
from side to side and peered toe 
wards the ground, as though 
expecting to see its prey there. 

Surprisingly enough, the 
glider was  visible—“frozen” 
some ten feet above the place 
of the attack. Jt appeared to be 
in the alert position; that is, 
with hind.quarters hunched and 
fore-legs stiff, This curious 
stance gives a false impression 
of sitting up, Though plainly 
visible to me, the nw] apparenily 
could not distinguish the sta- 
tionary form; and the little 
animal did not give the glider’s 
usual alarm call. 

Soon the owl took off, and 
glided past its quarry down the 
gully. Ne sooner had it gone 
than the glider leaped from the 
feed tree tn the neighbouring 
Stringybark, and dashed down 
into a narrow fork. There it 
wedged itself head-down be- 
tween the iwo trunks, ten feet 
from the ground. 

A rush of swooping wings 
indicated another attack by the 
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owl, about eighty yards dowh 
the gully, That was apparently 
a ground attack and must have 
failed also, for the bird reap- 
peared and nerched on a low 
limb not far from the hidden 
glider. This time my view was 
side-on but partly obscured by 
a tree, 20 that only the tail, texs 
and a small part of the wings 
were visible, An impression was 
Rained that there wus some 
rufous on ihe wings, 

Then lhe owl departed, and 
the silver-grevs away across the 
pully began to call as though 
alarmed. Sume time later, an 
ow! began calling—not unlike a 
baobook but much deeper in tone 
aml not so loud, The beginning 
of the call was almost like a 
Worn, ang it was much more 
drawn out than a boobgok's. 

A search of the area re- 
vealed nothing, and for half an 
hour there was déad silence in 
the bush, The glider, however, 
stayed in its safe retreat in the 
fork, atid it was stitl there an 
hour and a half later. Byen after 
several other gliders had come 
to the food ancl departed again, 
it atill remained there. No doubt 
it had had quite a fright! 

Both tuans and gliders have 
uften been seen to take cover 
in the narrow Tork of that tree. 
A tuan, when resting - during 
hunting, prefers to do an in a 
fark of a |ree. This must be for 
safety from atlack, 

Vhat owl was of the same 
species us one observed in Jume 
1960, when the feed post was 
first eatablished, Tt was less than 
a quarter of a mile away and, 

erhaps by coincidence, visi- 
ility was fair, 48 it was twt- 
livzhnt, Sticks thrown to scare if 
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off were ineffective; on the con- 
trary, some aggressive swoops 
were made after them, The body 
colour appeared to be grey and, 
althongh too small for a Power- 
ful Owl, it had a wing-span of 
about four fect. 


Gliders and Moths—Dctober- 
November L96l 


The warti, dry emeditions ate 
having little effect un the vliders" 
feeding, which is surprising to 
me, a3 three species of encalynts 
aré in flower. Furthermore, 
they appear to be still working 
the wood-borers, as freshly torn 
bark has heen noticed in one 
area uf Torest, The lonw curved 
pair of lower incisors, which 
project forward from the lower 
jaw, aré uséd as a ripper te 
prise up the bark. After eating 
honey at the feed post, some 
animals ‘clean’ their teeth by 
furrowing them in the bark, 
This is. done by bringing the 
head down between the fore- 
legs to insert the teeth and, 
with a heaye of the body, sev- 
eral inches of hark are taken in 
A narrow strip. 

Moths are fairly plentiful, 
and both begongs and gum-em- 
perors have been captured 
When a flapping moth is offered 
to a plider, if usually leaves the 
honey slid rushed finwn lo get 
it. The lame unes rasp them 
and, aftur killing them with one 
bite, rua up the trea to eat them 
ut their leisure, Often they do 
this when hanging dewnwards 
on fhe trunk, holding on with 
hind-feet while grasping the 
moth with fore-paws. 

One waa observed to creep up 
to a bogeng moth feasting ov 
the honey which kad heen 
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smeared on the bark of the feed 
tree. The glider pounced on it, 
eat fashion, swéeping it to the 
mouth ina flash, The leap in this 
case was eighteen inches, down- 
ward, on the vertical trunk of 
the tree, ; 

On «amé ortasion, a gum-eme 
peror moth was attracted to 
some floddlizhts on a 20-foot 
tower which had been set up by 
some movie photopraphera. It 
eventually fluttered down into 
long grass in the gully, some 
thirty yards away. A eiider 
awooped down after it and, 
having emerged from the grass 
with iL in its mouth, ran up a 
tree. A few minutes later, the 
insect's wings came drifting 
down to the ground. 

Some gliders do not seem to 
be interested in moths. “Tip” 
refused one; in fact, he pushed 
the flapping moth aside to sniff 
my hand for honey, The diet. and 
behaviour of the animals which 
visit the feed post are still some- 
what of a mystery. Yellow Box 
(Eucalyptus melliodora) and 
Broad-leaf Peppermint (#. 
gives) are flowering heavily, yet 
@liders are alill eating a fair 
amount of honey, 1 would have 
expected them to have disap- 
peared by now, 

No dloubt the svecies of moths 
which are uttracted to the blos- 
som of Mnwering trees fall easy 
rey lo Uhese versalile and very 
usetul predators of tnaect pests. 


Silvey-grey Possum—Novem- 
ber 1961 
Although their interest in 
animals has waned zomewhat, 
my two young boys are still as 
keen as ever about “Spooks”, 
the silver-grey, They love to 
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watch him eating his honey. 
One night he dropped a piece of 
candied honey then picked it 
up ard, afler a close inspection 
revealed that it was dirty, he 
toased it away and took a vlean 
piece, much to the amysement of 
the bays, 

While cating, he chews for a 
few seconds, then stands ey'ect 
and looks round, sniffing to see 
if his enemies, the foxes, are 
about. Should he scent one, he 
rushes up a tree and gives his 
alarm call, They often tree him 
on his way to and from the 
feed post. So far, two maraud- 
ing foxes have pald the full 
price for their cunning greed. 

Posaumes aré very curious by 
nature, and Spooks often léaves 
his feed tin te come and sniff 
my hands or boots, lf one ig sit- 
ting nearby, he often repeats 
the inspection, Hig itust is 
rather disarming, and he likes 
ta be hand-fed. Many a smack 
he has reeeived for stealing the 
gliders’ honey, but it has had 
little effert, and in a few minutes 
he comes back again, 

lt is customary for me Lo sil 
and simply listen for arrivals at 
the feed post, On still nights one 
van detect the slightest! move- 
ment; even ants can be heard 
ruetling about on the dry litter 
nf the forest floor, Spooks earned 
his name by apparently materi- 
alizing oul. of thin air; his. wad- 
dting yait makes not the 
slightest sound. The artful rogue 


“seems to celight in surprising 


one. 

Also, he perches on a hmb 
near the trunk of a gliders’ 
feed post. When one of the little 


~ atitmels ¢limbs leyel with him, 


he pops his nuse round the tree- 
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trunk. In a split second, the 
glider is air-borne, en an un- 
scheduled flight; and this seems 
te amuse Spooks. 


[Editor’s Footnote: Tn the 
Victorian Naturalist of August 
194, David Fleay recorded 
that the Winking Owl (Ninnw 
conmivens) was found along the 
Ilume Highway between Sev- 
mour and Benalla, Lo discussing 
the species, he described a 
variety af calls, including a low- 


preceded by a peculiar growl- 
ing note. As regards foo, Fleay 
noled Lhat the prey of Winking 
Owls includes ringtail passums, 
rabbits, rats and quite large 
birds, 

The Warrenbayne bird was 
probably this species, but there 
are aveas of forest nearby 
whith sre quite dense enough Lo 
harbour the Powerful Owl 
(Nonox strenva), Perhaps some 
ornithological reader who is 
familiar with both birds may be 


pitched rather gruff “wook- able to suggest the identity of 
wook" which ‘was sometimes the owl at Warrenbayne.} 
Book Review: 
** Forerunners ” 
Written Sy Constance Tisdall, sometimes more meticulous in his 


O.B,E., M.A., Forerunners—the Saga 
of a Family of eachers—recalls 
interesting anecdotes of Baron von 
Mueller, Miss Yisdalt tells us . . - 
“Provd of hit youngest children, 
Father (Mr. Homry Tisdall) some- 
times took vs to visit the Baran at 
the BRotanicul Gardens, My imyres- 
sign of his study is chaos; books 
caveared every available space on table 
ant she! and ehair and cyen aver- 
fiowed ou to the Aoor, I remember 
that he was mueW adihetud Lo black 
calfee, especially when he worked far 
inte the night, arid that he slways 
Wyre, wintty sid summer, a large 
woollen muffler. 

“On one occasion, we ulleaded a 
big function in the Town Hall, where 
the Buron'a duty was to introduce 
Lady Loch, wife of the then Governor 
of Victoria. My father being absent. 
on sume official capucity, the female 
members of our family in the andi- 
ence were freé 10 speculate anxiwusly, 
would the Baron, on this important 
occasion, disvard this ald, and it must 
be confessed, somewhat grabhy muf- 
flier? As Baron von Mueller escorted 
the rest ludy on ta Lhe qiatfortn, 
bowing low before Introducing her, 
we saw. tu uur consxlernubian, thal 
the weallen muffler was in its ncevs- 
tomed place. A urest scientist i4 
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marshalling of facts than in his at- 
tention to sartoria] details." 

Henry Tisdall served the Field 
Naturalists’ Club of Victoria for 
twenty-five years—as an ordinary 
Member, us a Inembier wW cnnmmittee, 
viee-prosident and president; and 
when he disd, an appreciative notice 
in Lhe August J9MR issue said, “Mr. 
‘Visdall was ever ready to lead an ¢x- 
cucsion ur uct as instructor to mem- 
bers... . His last act for benefit of 
the Club was to take charge of the 
first Geld excursion for juniers at- 
Sandringham, when, by his clear re 
marks about the specimens gathered, 
he quite cnudeared himself to the 
young people present,” 

Forernuners tells of the avthoress's 
etghty-four wonderful years, and her 
ceuwded canvas telts of the close us- 
sociation between her family and 
that «f Brighton's finder, Henry 
Dendy, whom she remembers as an 
old mun when he lived at Walhalla 
after his fortunes foundered. His 
grandchildren were her cousins and 
viaymates, and she vividly remem- 
bers her disappoiutment when, as a 
small child, ane of her cousins said 
ef the famous character, "Bul he js 
ane VOUR perandfather, Constance”. 

The book traces Ure foundation of 
the education system in this state, 
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patticulsrly durimg the eighteen 
yoaes the faniily spent in picturesque 

‘alhslla. Later, she tolls of her uni- 
versity days, at the end of Tast cen- 
tury, when # woman at the university 
was a novelty. Her first teaching post 
was at Hamilton, and the operative 
word-for the “youny ladies” was 
discipline, Of ber own school, Ras- 
berccon Girls’ Grammar School, for- 
merly in North Roud, Brighton, she 
hus some Wonderful stories, 


Formation of Benalla 


On September 23, 1961, the inaug- 
ural meeting of the Benalla Field 
Nuaturalista Club was’ held in the 
Benalla Town Hall, This was the out- 
come of work during the past few 
years by several people of the dis- 
trict. ; 

Tke club is indebted to two per- 
sons in particuolar—Messrs. D. Dan- 
gerfield of Benalla and E, Harrison 
of Warrenbayne—who were con- 
veners of the inaugural meeting. 
Through Mr. Dangerfield's interest in 
natural flora and aboriginal relics, 
and Mr. Harrison's work with native 
mamunals in the Strathbogie Ranges, 
enthusia#m was stimulated through 
local newspapers and by cirenlar 
letters. 

In between times, a keen interest 
in the development and formation of 
the club was displayed hy My. A, JL 
Swaby, a st-president of the 
F.N.C.V., and by Mr. 8, A, Wake. 
fleld, the present editor of the Vie- 
tavian Noaturcliat. To these persons, 
¥s #68 members are extremely grate- 
ul. =b i, 

Following work done by an interim 
commiztes, and by slide demonatra- 
tions by Miss Ina Watson of the 
Fisherles and Wildlife Department 
and by Mr. Wakefield, our club was 
finally constituted and formed- 

At present. we have twenty-seven 
financia) membera. Meetings are held 
at the Benalla High School on the last 
Saturlay of each month, at 8 p.m. 
Mr, W. McCsll Ssy is our president 
and Mr. W. Gyford (c/o Warren- 
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Although botany was at first con- 
sidered the only suitable science for 
“voung jadies’', zhe traces the com- 
ing of other sviences into girle’ 
schools and the way her late father's 
interst in wildlife guided her in some 
Ajficult. moments. 

Forerunners, 32/6 from all boak- 
sellers; published by F. W. Cheshire 
Pty. Ltd. 


— ANONYMOLS 


Field Naturalists Club 


bayne Post Office, via Buddaginnic) 
is the newly appointed sceretary- 
treasprer, Members are drawn from 
as far away 2s Dookic. Lima and 
Wangaratta. Members of other field 
naturalists clubs sare cordially in- 
vited to our mectings. 

Our uctivities to date have been 
hampered somewhat by unfavourable 
weather, Qn November 18, a proposed 
wildflower excuraion ta Mount Sam- 
aria had to bw cancelled, On Decem- 
her 1, a visit was paid to Mr, Harn- 
son's property to observe and study 
gliders. 

At our meetings, there have been 
discussions of observations and a 
slide evening on the Wurby Ranges 
and Reef Hills areas. Future fixtures 
are: 


February 11—Excursion to Jamie- 
som area. : 
_ February 24—Next B.P.N.G. meet- 
ing. 


One plan the club has had before 
it is the possible establishment of a 
small sanctuary in the Reef Hills area 
near Benalla. That is something for 
the future. 

Application has been made to the 
Field Naturalists Club of Victoria for 
affiliation. As the club bas the whole 
of north-eastern Victoria a8 its field, 
I, ax retiring secretary, am sure it 
will go on to greater and more exten- 
sive uctivities. 


BRAN J. THOMSON, 
State Schiol, Boorhaman. 
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The Functions of the 


Anal Glands of the 


Brushtail Possum 


By J. A, TROMSON and F, N. Pears 


Tt is a commonplace observa- 
tion that a strong musky odour 
is associaled with the common 
brushtsil possum {Trichesurus 
vulpecula), and that this is more 
pronounced in the caze of sexu- 
ally mature males than of fe- 
males. The organs responsible 
are the larger more anteciorly 
situated pair’ of ana} glands 
found lying near the wall of the 
rectum in close proximity to the 
cloaca.. The secretion of these 
glands, described in detail by 
Bolliger and Whitten (1), con- 
sists of a viscous, non-stringy, 
creamy-white fluid without cel- 
lular elements. 

A second smaller pair of anal 
glands, usually bilobed, which 
lie posterior to those producing 
the scent, form an extremely 
stringy, cell-containing secretion 
quite odauriess to man. 

The less well-known bobuck 
(mountain or short-eared pos- 
sum; Trichosurus cuninus) has 
a scent similar to but offen more 
obvious than that of the com- 
mon brushtail, The scent and 
cell producing anal glands in the 
bobuck are very similar to those 
of the common brushtail in their 
anatomical relationships. 

Such strong-smetling anal 
fland secretions as those pro- 
duced by these possums are used 
by many animals in delimiting 
territory: a familiar example is 
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the fox. In other anirnals, as in 
certain but not all shrews, ac- 
tivity of the gland is related to 
the breeding cycle of the animal. 
Secretion of the odouriferous 
material in this case is 3us- 
pended or reduced when the 
shrew is lactating, in heat, or 
pregnant. 

In Trickosurus, territory is 
apparently also marked by de- 
Position of secretions from the 
brown-stained glandular area 
of the chest by rubbing over 
logs or other suitable objects. 
Bolliger and Hardy (2) observed 
the use of these glands in cap- 


-tive brushtail possums, and the 


excellent field observations 
made on this species by MollJi- 
son (3) In Tasmania have pro- 
vided further evidence of their 
function. Most nesting sites 
smell strongly of the scent gland 
secretion and Mollison hag 
noted the enurination of areas 
covered by possums moving over 
the ground from tree to tree. 
The observations described 
here were made in an attempt 
to determine whether the bo- 
buck and the common brushtail 
distinguiahed between the secre- 
tions of their own and the other 
species. The two species overlap 
only narrowly in distribution, 
but nevertheless occur together 
in certain areas. The male mat- 
ing calf of the bobuck differs 
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Taureat lisyplay of the 


Tasmanian Brushtail Possum 


quite markedly from that of the 
common brushtail, a fact, well 
known to professional trappers, 
to which Mr. D. Fleay drew our 
attention. 


Sternal Gland Secretions 


Exudate of the chest (sternal) 
gland was collected on cellulose 
tissue from possums of both 
species. Such pieces of tissue 
placed in the cages of other ani- 
mals elicited only a mild _ re- 
sponse. While both sexes reacted 
to such treated tissue (but not 
to untreated cellulose tissue) 
neither showed a marked re- 
sponse compared with that 
elicited by scent gland extracts, 
nor was any apparent distinc- 
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tion made between the species 
from which the secretion came. 


Anal Gland Secretion 


Contraction of the voluntary 
muscles investing the lateral 
surface of the scent glands en- 
ables rapid liberation of copious 
amounts of the scent gland se- 
cretion when the possum is 
aroused by handling, fighting or 
other stimulus. The more pos- 
terior pair of anal glands pro- 
ducing sticky  cell-containing 
material apparently do so more 
or less continuously. The secre- 
tion of these latter glands is 
found in the urine and on the 
faeces, but is not liberated in 
quantity when the animal is 
excited. 

Material from the scent gland 
was collected by dissection and 
also from around the cloaca of 
disturbed animals, while that 
from the cell-producing gland 
was obtained by dissection only. 
The secretions were then sus- 
pended in distilled water and 
the suspension supplied on cel- 
lulose tissue, or on food, to the 
experimental animals in their 
usual cages. Males of both 
species showed only a marked 
sniffing reaction to material 
treated with female scent gland 
extract from either their own or 
the second species. Material from 
male scent glands elicited a 
threat response from certain fe- 
males only, but in every case 
male secretion caused a marked 
reaction when encountered by 
males of either species. Typic- 
ally the male approaches the 
treated material cautiously, 
sniffing loudly, and then rises 
onto its hind legs, leaning for- 
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ward over the source of the 
stimulus with outspread fore- 
limbs, During this display the 
animal usually thumps its tail 
loudly, and utters a repeated 
sharp “T’cher" scokling cull, As 
the anima] rises onto its hind- 
limbs [see phetugraph) the 
nermally pendulous serotum is 
retracted against the body wall 
and the mouth offen slightly 
opened. After inspecting the 
treated object, the possum 
hacks awav, rests for a few 
minules and Lhen frequently re- 
approaches the stimulus in the 
sare Way, 

A similar reaction was ob- 
tained hy offering a fresh adult 
male corpse to a male brushtail. 
After the usual approach had 
been made. the animal struck 
at the vorpse with the forelimbs 
from ihe raised threat stance. 
No such response was made to 
a female corpse similarly pre- 
sented: this was merely sniffed 
and examined all over, 

The slowly repeated metallic 
tlicking sound sometimes pro- 
duced when either sex of the 
bobuck er the common brush. 
tail is faced with an unusual 
situation was never uttered in 
reaction to the seent gland ex- 
tracts, 

No definite response was ob, 


served in similar trials with 
suspensions of stringy — cell- 
containing material from the 


posterior anal gland, 

Wide variation was encoun. 
tered in anal vland size from 
individual 10 individual. As Bul- 
liger and Whitten (1) observed, 
both glands are usually consider- 
ably larwer in the male than the 
feme#le, Large sexually active 
males usually have the largest 
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anal glands, but ne close tar- 
relation between gland size anal 
sexual activity was. observed in 
females, 

These observalions angirest 
that the secretion of the anal 
gland is of considerable import- 
ance in recognition of sex and 
probably in territorial marking 
ag the secretion is present in 
the urine. The liberation of the 
scent gland secretion at times 
of excitement also suggests, as 
noted by Bolliger and Whitten 
(1), that the glands play a part 
in defenve, Many carnivores ap- 
parently find the strong musky 
odour of the marsupial scent 
distasteful—a fact to which at- 
jiun was drawn by Gill (4), in 
purticular reference to the 
thylacine. 

Grateful acknowledgement is 
made of helpful conversations 
with Mr, D, Fleay of Queens- 
Jand, and with Mr. J. K. Demp- 
ster of the Victorian Fisheries 
and Wildlife Department. 

Mr. B.C. Mollison kindly gave 
permission to quote from an un- 
published manuscript. 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


General Meeting—January & 1962 


Mr, D, E, MeTnnes presided, and 
shoul une huntred members and 
friends attended the club's feneral 
meeting at the Nationat Merbarium, 
Notice Was givel) of an extraordinary 
Zeneral mecting bo be held before the 
Hebruary meeting, te consider the 
applicution of the new Renalla Field 
Natbcaljsta Club for affiliation with 
the FN.C.V. The plan ef the pro- 
fosed club exhfbit fur the Moomba 
show was on yiew, and members were 
asked for further suggestions— 

The main part of the meeting tock 
the fora of s members! tight, and 
Me, T, §, Calliver began the series of 
contributions by bringiig@ greetings 
from jocensland waturalists, and he 
wave o vivid sécount of an excursion 
to Moreton Island, whick has the 
highest sand dunes th the world, 

Me. J. M, Wilson showed «& series 
of colour slides, ilustrating oddities 
ai Western Australia, including a 
desert wantbat in atid country, 3 
beautiy) creeping native pomerran- 
ate, and a view of the unvient Stir- 
ling Range Me. J, A. Morrison 
showed some very fine colour slides of 
thirteer species of native orchida, 
Mr. FL Curtis sereened sitdes af the 
MePhsersoh Ranges, with wind eroded 
caves itt the basalt, and fuur slides 
ustvated the ermecgence and death 
of a ciearta—the viotim of uw huge 
spidar. 

Miss Jean Woollard told of the 
peculiar structure of trigger-plants 
and their pollination, Some at the 13) 
species of Stylidiaiam which pecur in 
Australia were shown by colour 
slides. Mr. W, Hanks #poke of his 
Ltip to Suuth Anmrtes, in the region 
of the boundaries of Brastl, Argen- 
tina and Paraguay His splendid 
colour slides inciuded the tremendous 
Tquassa Falls, two and o hall miles 
long and three hindred and twenty 
feet deep, on the Parana River, az 
well ap some of the native Animus. 

Mre. —E, Bennett's contribatinun of 
pivtures of West Avstrallan wild- 
flinwers, and Mr, A, Webb's series of 
slides nn the development of the 
lowering soike of the spoar-lily, were 
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instructive, Mra: L PL Honks spoke 
of camouflage in bieds, jJlustraung 
her talk with a sériea of slides of 
Podargus, showing pave as well a3 
pattern. Mise M. 4, Lester shnwed 
excellent colour slidee of “fruiting 
heads of Lunwiivin int various stares 
of development, 

Mr. D B. Melines explained Ay, 
F. Pinchen's slides of the Lowan ex- 
hibit at the F.N OV. nature show 
last September, and he invited other 
tlohs to wse the tnaternal Mr. Pin- 
chen a)so showed some colour slides 
of a Lowan in action, 

Nature Notes mi Behibuls: Speei- 
mens Inclnoded Sandal Gum ( fuoalyp- 
tus diversifolia) walleeted at Cape 
Nelson (Mr, A. G, Hanke}, and Vor 
red dio (Mrs. D. Parkin) Flowering 
dwarf Sugar Gum was brought by 
My, A. BE. Brooks, whe explained that 
it, was. more suitable for dirv avea= as, 
jn Melbourne conditions, it was subject 
bo gtem canker. A series of many 
Epecimens of Werticordia fram Weost- 
ern Australia was stint by Mr. 7, U- 
Willis; aud a painting of Wilson's 
Promontory wildflowers wus shown 
by Mrs. D. Wood, Mrs. E. Bennett 
reported that a plant slug does nat 
eat live plants, and that it likes milk. 


Microseopicul Groap—November 15, 

Se 

The mecling, whith was chslred by 
Mec. 3. LeMaistre, had an attendance 
af sixteen guminbers. A programme 
for the caming year was discusaed 
ind many subjects anu possible speak- 
prs were decided upon, 

Every one of those present hal 
One ot more slides set up inder 
tuicroscapes and each member in turn 
desvribed or discosse! the specirnans 
on bhaw. The discussion which fel- 
lowed proved the evenings sucecass 

The extibits were as follows: ol 
oon From Footscray (W. Evans); the 
Desmid, Microstettas dentiewlala (1. 
LeMatstre)} 1 fossi] trilublte Leluny- 
ing te the Upper Devonian period 
with quite = 4lislineL cumpound eye 
(A. B. Scott); some sponge spicules 
and # plant seclion (Mr. ‘Proottmand : 
a plant section (Mise J, Woollseid); 
the head of an eqnatic inseet larva 
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ahowing vemarkuble adaptations af 
mandibles to facilitute its especial 
method of feeding (P, Genery)) some 
desmids whiel, when shown under 
ifferent methods of dack ground il. 
lummination, had a beauty all of their 
ewo (0. MelInnes);: some fossil 
spicules (HR, M. Wishart); a micro. 
photegraph and some sponge spicules 
which were very lovely objects as 
shown under a special farm af light. 
ing known as Rhinnhere illonmina- 
finn (H. G, Barrett): aind o scorpion 
stinss (W. Genery). 


Geolugy Group—Derember 6, 1961 
Twenty-three metibers wore pre- 
seni, wilh Mr. GL. Anjrior in the chair. 
The subject for the eVoning teok the 
form ul an exhibits night by mem- 
bers The following members ex- 


hibited and esplained their specimens. , 


Mv, ai. Cobbett -Furms of corun- 
dum including ruby corundan, from 
Nevway, Various crystal varieties and 
sapphices and rubies fro Burma, 
Syuthetic stones were mertinied and 
how it requires @ microscopical ex- 
amination to determine the nataral 
stones from the artificial, Mr. RB, 
Davidson Heavy sundk containing 
iUmenite, aamples of #irenns and sag- 
phire aand all from Poink Len, Vie- 
toria. Agstes frm Cspdinre Oreele 
and Reechwerth iv Vietorio andl from 
weatern Queenaladits chuileedony peb- 
Wes. from weelen Queensland, where 
in vetiain areas they Isterally eovar 
the ground, Miss S, Roseneraye—Col- 
lection of specimens from tluesns- 
land, including malachite, conglormer- 
ate, barite and diorite, My, K Simp- 
tin—Crmnrehensire collection of 
basall minerals; rarhenate minerals: 
ealcite, dolomite, aragentte rosettes, 
evypsum; zevliles: stilhite natrolite, 
lnumonite, ehabayile. Muster Tan 
Banton Copper mineexl frnm Wat 
ungu Province of the Gonke: mala. 
¢hite (Gfrous and banded), whryse- 
cols, sphulerite, chalcopyrite, shut~ 
togkile, diaptase metalic eopper and 
bornite. Mex Salay—Baided jasper 
(Marble Bur), blue asbestos (Witte- 
noom Gorge), quartz crystals { Heath- 
cote), mics with tarnets (Harta 
Range, N.T,), 

Mr, L, Angior was reelected presi- 
fent for the ensuing twelve months, 
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Fauna Survey Group—January 4, 

1962 

A few members attended during 
Lhe day, at the hame of Mr. N, A. 
Wakefield, to work on the construc- 
tion of animal traps and the sorting 
of collections of mammal bones. 
Seven were present for the main 
tmecting in the evening, including Mr. 
G, G George, the original proup 
sécretnry, who is on a visit from 
Sydney. 

It was decided that, in applying 
for o renewal for 1962 of the eroup's 
permit, & requiagt should be hiade to 
have it heoadened to civee also the 
potored prelp, the Jarger dasyures 
and additional phalaueers, Menibers 
were Fenuested to hand in all reports 
of activities ty date, so that a com- 
prehensive repovt can be prepared 
for. the Fishevies and Wildlife Depart- 


ment, 


Mr. It, G. Simpson reported of an 
excursion to 4South-eastern South 
Austraha, and mentioned thot o 
quantity of eoshawk pellets had 
heen brought back for detuiled cx- 
amination. Mr, Wakeficld gave details 
of latest developmente in the investi- 
gation of Victorian members of 
Aaterhines. on which Mr. BR. M. War- 
tke andl he ate warking, 

Mr. J. MeCallum demonstrated the 
first of twelve tran: that are heing 
constructed by the group. It was sug- 
Peeted that ali group eotipment 
gheanld have tags, with sppropriste 
identeicatiiin and serial nupbers, 

Prujects Ive the pnaning month 
Were dowussad, Theae included 4 pro- 
pozed atirvey, by Mesars. Wakefield 
and ficGallum, of uny Aatechinns 
whieh may still oveur pn Maria Is-, 
land. wif the cask enast of Tasmiinin, 
where a type epceimen was collented 
hy Bsudin’s expedition in 1802, Mr- 
Simpson tnderteok to investigale ao 
tuluny oP bets whith had been re- 
purted lie # resident of Glen Wawer- 
ley; they were living abuve the ceiling 
af his hore 

Group membership was digcasged 
and comments made by active coun- 
try members. In was docided that a 
request. he sent to certain country 
Hel naturalist clubs for information 
about the Isat mammals of their re- 
spective distrivts. 
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It is the smallest of the elider-possums — a mouse-sized midget known 

to mamimologists at Acrobutes pygmaens. The gliding membrane stretches 
+from “wrist to ankle’, and the tail has a row of comparatively long stiif 

hairs on each side. The latter feature has earned the Jiltle ansmal its 
populac title of Peathertail, 

Feathertails are quite plentiful in most of the forested parts of Victoria 
but, because they hide away and sleep all duy, they are rarely observed. 
At night they feed wn nectar and amall insects. 

The photograph is by courtesy of the Victarian Fisheries and Wildlife 
Department, and the plant is HKanksia crieifolia, 
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Antarctic Wildlife —4 


Penguins and Prions 


Heard Island, 
Thursday, April 16, 1963 


A radio message from the Mel- 
bourne biologists had requested 
some penguin information which 
would necessitate bringing speci- 
mens back to the lahoratory so, 
soon after breakfast this morn- 
ing, I joined the doctor on an 
excursion to Rogers Head where 
there are colonies of both maca- 
ronig 2nd rockhoppers, 

The weather and the conse- 
quent absencé of trees or shrubs 
give Heard Island, at sea level, 
a wild and desolate air. Furious 
winds bring ruin, sleet and snow 
throughout the year; seasonal 
changes ate mainiy a cifference 
of emphasis. But the azorella 
and tussock grasses that clothe 
much vf the lava ure colvurful 
and provite sufficient pleasure 
even When the majestic ice-cap 
heyond the Four Bays area is 
quite lost in the clouds, Often 
the humped azorella cushions are 
many yards across, with bright 
green domes and ripples varied 
by gradual shifts to wurm, rich 
browns where the south winds 
exert most force. Retween the 
hummeocks are innumerable shal- 
low pools, imtriguing holes and 
caverns in the Java, ant areas of 
olive geceen moss forming small 
globular tufts aboul the size of 
tennis balls. 

The Jacka Glacier and the ice- 
cliffs heyond Atlas Cove seemed 
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crushed by low cloud and pro- 

vided a harsh contrast to the 

moss-dressed lava fields, Arthur 
and | explored a number of caves 

in the arched tunnels running 
below the lava, obtaining atcess 

throuzh holes where the vault 

had fallen, Some provide splen- 

did natural shelters. 1 suppose 
this is why the whole region 

seems to cry for a company of 
adventurous children who might 

explore each cavern and curious 

rock, each steep cliff terrace 

above the rough, exuberant sea, 

We discussed the possible for- 

mation of the caves. It seems 

evident that the buckling of lava 

under pressure caused the corru- 
ffations; now they have cracked 

and seem jointed like Etruscan 

barrel-vaults. The erosion of 

quantities of softer material—- 

valeanie dust or mud—from be- 

neath the wavy Java would leave 

just such passages. Near the 

main crater of the headland there 

are layers of such material, worn 

in perfect contours, looking Like 
preliminary stages in the cwn- 

struction of a relief model, The 

layers are often draped in folds 

bebween two lava flows. Onu tun- 

nel we visited ran oul Lo an open- 

int below the edge of the cliffs. - 
From a. sink-hole some yards 

back ib was possible to view the 

sea beyond the unstable basalt’ 
of the abrupt. cout. 

All the azore)Ja is haunted by 
the dainty Dove Prion (Pachyp- 
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tila desolata)—the little grey- 
blue bird which often flutters 
into our camp lghts at night, 
The specific name is most apt in 
describing this fragile bird of 
the ocean, flitting over the waves 
and returning to shore in the 
summer dusk, when the preda- 
tory skuas are less active. The 
Dove Prion is only a summer 
visitor to Heard Island, nesting 
in burrows constructed in the 
azorella mounds and in other 
suitable slopes. I think they are 
already a good deal Jess plentiful 
than they were last month, but 
their cousins, the Fulmar or Cliff 
Prions (FP. crasstrostris), are 
still very common in the deep 
natura] fissures of the nearby 
coastal crags. Arthur Gwynn 
suggests that. the Cliff Prions 
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probably do not entirely desert 
Heard Island even in winter. 
At one point on the cliff edge, 
opposite the huge striated Rogers 
Head, there is a scree of basaltic 
recks amongst which stand, at. 
this time, hundreds of pairs of 
moulting Macaroni Penguins 
(Eudyptes chryselophus chryso- 
lophus). They stand placidly, 
covering the slope almost. to the 
water's edge. Just now, the moult 
being almost over, they are seen 
moving down to the water or 
back, in comical squadrons of 
seven or eight birds, breaking 
formation to bypass rocks but 
rapidly reforming their ranks. 
It is probable that some birds 
are already taking off fur their 
long oceani¢ winter but it is 
difficult to. tell whether the sea- 
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going platoons sre departing 
temporarily or not, As penguins 
moull, they lose weight and 
those with few feathers left of 
their old coats are quite slim, 
Before they linally set out, they 
mitst cbtain some food to gain 
strength for the journey. Some 
are unlucky, The hungry. grey 
leopard seals cruise just bevend 
the lash of the breakers. 

Arthur obtained the specimens 
he required for measurement and 
disseclion—two fine macaronis 
and. later, a couple of rock hep- 
pers. In some respects the two 
apecies are alike, but the golden 
plumes of the somewhat Jarger 
macurenis meet across the top 
of the bill, whilst the paler crests 
of the rovkhoppers (B. ehiqyea- 
come) are delicutely pencilled to 
points Just above the bright red 
eyes 

We descended the slope, 
making our way belween the 
clucking and squabbling birds, 
immediately in front of the 
Rogers Mead eliff, Although only 
five hundred (477°) leet hizh. 
the crag is so sheer that it Is 
enormously impressive; 1 think 
it is unclimbable without exten- 
sive tackle, The southern face is 
banded in slightly drooping 
arehes, extraordinarily even 
strive averaging six to ten fect 
in thickness for its entire height. 
All that seems lacking amidst 
such magnificence is human his- 
tory, A few sealers, & mere cen- 
tury or so uso, May have visited 
these places; before them, never 
a soul since the beginning of 
time, 

Tu the west af the head, a 
racky traverse is possible Tor 
some little distance. Here we fol- 
loWed ithe footsteps of Max 
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Downes, a former Heard Island 
binlegist whe has provided an 
excellent description of a visit 
to these lunely cliffs. We found 
the crack he mentions in his 1951 
journal—the fissure into which 
at nightfall he watched fifteen 
hundred Cliff Prions (/°. «rassi- 
rostris) fly to dark security. He 
sat below this same great wall. 
There was the old fishing rod he 
left to mark the place. As we 
lingered, though it was broad 
daylizht, the Cliff Prions swept 
in and around the craps, as 
numerous as bullerflies round a 
summer lilac, Each bird revealed 
a dark donble bracket line tautiv 
drawn across the upper wing 
surface. It seems the finishing 
touch to a creature of perfect 
form, a petreél as vraceful as a 
tern. The blue-grev wings seem 
almost transparent against a 
dark sky and the characteristic 
line seems a fragile, X-rayed 
internal structure miraculously 
sustaining the speed und vhergy 
of the little prion, 

The rocks themselves were 
filthy from the parading pen- 
guins which huddle and crawl, 
wherever there is a terrace, into 
the most precipitous places. 
Rverything is bluck and odurous 
and macked with footprints and 
excreta. 

We returned with our birds, 
ascended the cliff and made back 
to vamp, passing the crater on 
our right. Arthur looked like 
some Hebridean fowler, We 
shared the melancholy load, 
carrying the birds on loops of 
cord over our shoulders. 


Friday, Aprilt?, ivad 


lt happened that Leon and I 
set out tofether this uwrning al 
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7.10, he with slung rifle, bound 
for South-West Bay and the 
slaughter of a seal for the dogs, 
and I for the Magnetic Huts. 
Leon Fox is a good companion, 
always cheerful and with a droll 
turn of speech. We were both 


happier for the change of 
weather to the south-west; 
colder, with the promise of snow. 
The drizzle was reluctant to de- 
part, but was now charged with 
fine ice. 

“Reminds you of North of Ire- 
land weather!” grunted Leon, 
then, somewhat inconsequently, 
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“You can imagine them sitting 
down and writing their dull, 
dreary poetry.” We strode along 
into the wind. Just before our 
tracks diverged, I requested Leon 
not to mistake me for an ele- 
phant seal. He grinned and said, 
“Well, keep standing up then, 
that’s all!” I could see him 
striding away in the distance 
across the windy plain, over be- 
neath Drygalski. 

I continued round the curve of 
the cove, a little ice gathering in 
my beard. I recorded times at 
the observatory, changed the 
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magnetic traces and wound up 
the mechanism, working in the 
dim red light. Leon and I linked 
up on the way back; his seal was 
killed, and I had my _ photo- 
graphic traces in a long black 
cylinder. 

“My grandfather was an Irish- 


man,” he remarked suddenly, 
harking back without ado to our 
conversation of an hour earlier. 
“But he soon forgot all that sort 
of thing’, he continued. 


—From Log for Lorna, an illus- 
trated diary addressed to the 
author’s wife. 
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A Rooftop Breeding Colony of Gould’s 


Wattled Bat 


On Tuesday, December 19, 
1961, Mr. Briuu Faleoner of Rus- 
sell Crescent, Mount Waverley 
(an outer eastern Melbourne 
residential suburb), discovered 
a colony of bats in the ceiling of 
his house, 

The house ig of weatherboard, 
dlled ‘wood, and fibro-cement, 
with a sloping fiat roof, and was 
constructed in 1957, Two bats 
that entered the house through 
a ventilator were taken by Mr, 
Faleoner to the Fisheries and 
Wildlife Department, where Mr. 
R. M. Warneke identified them 
as Chatinvlobus gouldit (Gould's 
Wattled Bat). 

Mr. Falconer requested that 
the colony be removed if pos- 
sible and, in company with Mr. 
Graeme George, IT went to the 
house on Friday night, January 
5, 1962. We were told that, on 
the previous night, twenty-six 
bats had been counted as they 
left a small hole over the end of 
the guttering at the south-west 
eorner of the roof. 

The colony was found to be in 
between two rafters, underneath 
a flat fibro-cement flushing which 
is around the edwe of the roof. 
The bats have access to other 
parts of the roof also. Mr, Fal- 
coner had observed that the bats 
emerged between 7.46 and 8 p.m., 
by crawling to the edge of the 
gutter and dropping off. Each 
would then make a left turn to- 
wards the east and circle the 
house once, gaining height, be- 
fore proceeding in an easterly 
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direction towards a large grove 
of pines and gum-trees a quarter 
of a mile away in astully, 

To ¢atch the bats we first tried 
to rig a mist-net to cover the 
entrance, but the situation and 
a strong southerly wind made it 
unmanageable. George then im- 
provised a net that may well be 
the prototype of a very efficient 
trap for catching bats emerging 
from places such as hollows, 
spouts, and small cave entrances. 
A large tube net of terylene 
cloth was attached to the corner 
of the roof, with a mist-net pole 
inserted to act as a spine and a 
flexible wire loop at the mouth. 
The part of the net which ex- 
tended beyond the wire loop was 
bound around the corner of the 
roof. The few remaining holes 
were blocked with rag and a 
brick was placed in the gutter to 
prevent bats crawling along it. 

Because of our activities on 
the roof, the first bat did not 
emerge until 8.12 p.m. The first 
five were removed individually 
as they were caught, As each hat 
entered the net it was prevented 
from returning by constricting 
the entrance with the hand, 
After a short interval they be- 
gan to emerge in threes and 
fours, and thirty were caught in 
twelve minutes. The calls of 
those in the net seemed to in- 
duce others to emerge. 

The catch for the evening 
therefore totalled thirty-five, and 
others were heard moving in the 
roof. The captured bats were 
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taken to the home cof Mr. John 
McKean, and he assisted in the 
banding and recording of data. 
The bands used were standard 
C.S.1LR.0. bird bands placed on 
the wrist of the wing. The num- 
bers were 030-35612 to 030-3646 
inclusive. After banding, the 
radius of each specimen was 
measured and notes taken on 
sex, eclour und other features. 
There were ten males and 
twenty-five females. Twentv-twa 
of the latter showed indications 
either of being pregnant or of 
feeding young. In the other 
three, the nipples did not show, 
the abdomen was not swollen, 
and the genitalia appeared nor- 
mal, The teeth of No. 36625 ap- 
peared much smaller than in the 
others and it may have been a 
juvenile, 

Those females with nipples 
visible, abdomen swollen, and 
genitalia swollen and dry were 
consicered to be pregnant, Those 
with nipples plainly visible, sur- 
rounded often by a circle of damp 
fur, abdomen somewhat swollen 
and genitalia swollen and moist 
were considered to have given 
birth, The young probably re- 
mained in the roof, 

Under overhéad fluorescent 
lizhting, three colour variations 
were noted: 


1. Head and upper back dark 
chocolate; lower back dark 
chestnut (24 specimens), 

2. Head and upper back dark 
chocolate; lower back with 
a strong admixture of grey 
(4 specimens), 

8. Head, upper back, and 
lower back uniform dark 
chocolate-grey (7 speci- 
mens), 
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Following are data of radius 
measurements {in millimetres) 
of the sample. 

Females: 


Maximum 478 (36683). 
Minimum 43°0 (86620). 
Mean 445, 

Mules: 
Maximum 44-9 (36618), 
Minimum 42:5 (88626). 
Mean 43°8. 


Mean of entire sample: 44-3, 


Though the sample is small 
and the males few in number, 
the indication is that males are 
smaller than females in this 
species. This is normal for most 
bat species. 

After handing and recording 
was completed, all the bats ex- 
cept five males were returned to 
Mr. Falconer’s home and re- 
leased at 2.30 a.m., January 6, 
1962. Unfortunately, No. 36630 
(female) was recovered dead the 
next day on a neighbour's lawn. 
This body has been sent to the 
O:8.1R.0, Wildlife Survey Sec- 
tion in Canberra. Parasites col- 
leeted from the bodies of the 
five males that were retained 
were also sent. 

On January 8, 1962, Mr, Fal- 
coner rang to sasxt that he had 
counted over eighty bats leaving 
the roof, 

The five males retained were 
used in s brief television film 
taken at the house on January 
11, 1962. This aimed at giving 
publicity to the C.S.1.R.0. bat- 
banding scheme, and further in- 
formation was requested con- 
cerning bat colonies in the Mel- 
bourne area. The males were then 
réleased. So also was No, 36622 
(fernale) caught with two cther 
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unbanded bats whilst demonstra- 
ting the capture technique be- 
fore the camera. 

Mr. Falconer has now become 
very interested in the bat colony 
and has consented to the con- 
tinued study of the bats by re- 
trapping at intervals of two to 
three weeks. Too frequent inter- 


Australian Wattles—No. 34 


ference with the colony would 
cause desertion and _ possibly 
mortality among the juvenile 
bats. 

I wish to gratefully acknow- 
ledge the kindness of Mr. and 
Mrs. Falconer for permitting us 
to turn their home into a labora- 
tory. 


By JEAN GALBRAITH 


Spiny Wattle — Acacia spinescens 


I remember the rich gold of 
Spiny Wattle, on a roadside be- 
tween Edenhope and the South 
Australian border. The soil was 
hungry white sand, and all the 
vegetation was sparse and 
scrubby; but on one side there 
was the rose of Grevillea lavan- 
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dulacea, and on the other the 
deep bright gold of the wattle. 
It was a typical mallee wattle, 
no more than three feet high, 
without any phyllodes to give off 
what little moisture the plants 
had been able to gather. 

The branchlets were densely 
interwoven, each streaked with 
minute ridges and ending in a 
spiny point. I should think a 
hedge of Acacia spinescens would 
be quite impenetrable; but all 
the branches and spines of those 
beyond Edenhope were hidden 
by the gold of countless small 
stalkless flower-heads that were 
strung along the twigs. 

Though normally quite leaf- 
less, Spiny Wattle is recorded as 
sometimes having a few narrow 
phyllodes, and, when young, the 
plants are like all wattles, with 
a few feathery leaves. 

This wattle has very small, 
twisted, dark brown pods, with 
lighter brown margins. These 
are narrowed between the seeds 
so that they often suggest frag- 
ments of a broken string of 
beads. 


Spiny Wattle. 
Photo: R. D. Lee. 
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Bird Notes and Queries 


These observations and ques- 
tions have been received from 
Mr. R. A. Storer of East Bent- 
leigh: 


A pair of Welcome Swallows nested 
under a pent-house roof at our fac- 
tory in Cheltenham. They showed the 
following two strange features: 

They built and lined the nest in 
August, but appeared to desert it and 
did not. get down to laying and incu- 
bating until October. 

The young left the nest on Decem- 
ber 15 but, much to my surprise, 
they have returned to it and all to- 
day (18th) have huddled together on 
the nest, being far too big to get in 
it. 

I was under the impression that 
courting, nest-building, laying, in- 
cubating and feeding were a con- 
tinuous process, each stimulating the 
pair of birds, and that if the process 
is broken, either the birds do not 
breed that season, or they start on a 
new nest, the stimulation having to 
start all over again. The return of the 
young to the nest quite surprised me, 
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as I thought the young rapidly scat- 
tered and soon lost touch with the 
position of the nest. 

Another matter concerns a visit to 
Wilson’s Promontory during the first 
week-end of December, While return- 
ing home, we were fortunate enough 
to surprise a large emu with eight 
young, crossing the Yanakie Isthmus 
road, Is it normal for emus to have 
such large broods? If so, what keeps 
their numbers down? 


Although it is unusual, birds 
apparently sometimes return to 
and lay eggs in a nest which has 
been deserted as a result of an 
abnormal break in their breed- 
ing routine. For instance, there 
was the blackbird that deserted 
its three eggs because the nest 
was disturbed but returned and 
laid three more eggs several 
weeks later and then sat on all 
six. This was recounted in the 
Naturalist of February 1954 
(Vol. 70, p. 190). It is true, too, 
that with most species, the 
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young do not return te a nest 
once they leave it. In fact, even 
when nestlings are interfered 
with and leave the nest before 
the normal time, they usually 
cannot be induced ta re-occupy 
it but will struggle out time 
atter time when replaced. 

As regards emus’ broods, the 
normal clutch is about a dozen, 
Yhis is illustrated in the Vie- 
torian Naturalist of September 
1985 (Vol. 52. pages 34-5), 
where two emu nests are illas- 
trated, one with twelve egys 
anal the other with eleven. How- 
ever, the author of the xecom- 
panvinge article errs when he ve- 
fers to the “mother bird’ in at- 
tendinece at the nest, for it is the 
male that broods the clutch and 
cares Tor the family of chicks. 

Im the past, aborigines, din- 
goes, various birds of prey, and 
probably carnivorous miarsu- 
pials (dasyures) were the ene- 
mies of the emu. Nowadays, 
foxes, hawks and humans are. 
Adult emus are able to defend 
themselves preity Well, except 
from the man with a yun, but 
very few young ones reach 
maturity. On the average, two 
adults «f any species, during 
their lifetime, produce only two 
offspring that reach maturity 
and become breeding adults. 
Thus the balance of nature is 
preseryed. 


Tree-frogs’ Menu 

Following Mrs, Lyndon’s note, 
an page 2386 of the Nafiraliet of 
December last, about the little 
fawn frogs on the window punes 
gobbling moths and other 
swarming insects, Lhese eom- 
ments come from Miss Jean Gal- 
braith of Tyers: 
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We often notice them on Lhe window 
hers but ['ve never seen one ext an 
insect, though ome would expect it. 
Apparently they are oninivorons, for 
[do often find them eating Lapageria 
lesves, whirh is surprising in an adult 
Troe. 

They are vary selective: I've never 
secn them eat any other leaves, though 
no toult they do. I would not notice 
“a Uitte nibbling oh commoner plants, 
but the Lapeyeria. being special, has 
to be protected. So T yo out with a 
torch at night, and eateh the frogs 
which can be seen busily eating: loaves, 
just as one poes “snailing’. I release 
them in the paddock and hope they 
haven't a good sense of direction, 

I rarely find one now, but as soon 
as any fresh nibbling appears, T go 
out at night.and there ts the culprit 
ab work. 

Their tadpoles are also selective. 
Teannot grow Nympaie stellata where 
they are, They nihble off new leaves 
aus they appear and reject counter- 
attractions, including other Lily leaves 
that [ float on the water for them. 
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The You Yangs Rock Well 


In Walter Randolph Brown- 
hill’s History of Geelong and 
Corio Bay (Melbourne, 1955), 
the author quotes an old story 
which, he states, was revived 
during Easter, 1875, concerning 
a “mysterious” cave in the You 
Yangs. He continues by stating 
that this cave was eventually 
found and explored. In spite of 
its being 155 feet in length and 
its forbidding darkness, the 
stories of a hermit and snakes 
dwelling in its dark recesses were 
proved to be groundless. Of more 
interest to me was the passage 
where the author states: 

It is said that in a basin-shaped 
mass of granite near the summit of 
the giant peak there is a spring of 
water, but the visitors during the 
recent holidays were not sufficiently 
initiated in the natural resources of 
the You Yangs to discover it, 

Some little time ago I had the 
good fortune to be a member of 
a small party* which visited the 


*The party included Mr. A. Massola, Curator 
of Anthropology, National Museum, Mr, 
Moorhead, of the Royal Historical Society, and 
members of the Anthropological Society. 


Locality of 
the 
Rock Well. 


By CEcILY TUDEHOPE 


area, and the water was located. 
The epithet “basin-shaped” is 
fully justified, as there is a veri- 
table basin hewn out of the gran- 
ite. It is almost circular, measur- 
ing 49 by 42 inches and it is 28 
inches deep. The bottom is 
slightly smaller in diameter, and 
is rounded in cross section. 
Like all such natural depres- 
sions in granite, the basin was 
developed through impurities in 
the rock being softened and then 
washed out by the action of the 
elements. The natives would, no 
doubt, accelerate this process by 
digging into the depression with 
their stone tools, as they were 
quick to take advantage of any 
water-conserving phenomena, 
This particular one is on the 
lower side of a gently sloping 
mass of granite of which 33 feet 
by 15 feet protrudes from the 
surrounding soil, This mass is 
on the south-west flank of 
Station Peak, the highest point 
of the You Yangs. It is roughly 
in line with this peak and Acre 
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Rock, on which several similar 
but shallower depressions occur. 
Given time these also will be- 
come water wells. 

At the time of the recent visit 
(December, 1958) the basin was 
two-thirds full of water, and the 
existence of a spring feeding 
this well could not be ascertained. 
However, on my last visit (Dec- 
ember, 1961), during a very dry 
spell, the well was practically 
dry—all it contained was four 
inches of moist debris. It was 
possible to examine carefully the 
walls and bottom of the basin. 
No sign of a water inlet was 
found. There is no doubt that 
this well receives its water from 
the surface. In this respect it 
differs from the better-known 
water wells at Beaumaris-Black 
Rock, described by A, Massola 
(Victorian Naturalist, Vol. 76, 
p. 121, 1959). 

It is sad to think that Matthew 
Flinders, who had the -distinc- 
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tion of discovering, naming and 
first ascending Station Peak, 
comments on the lack of water, 
when in fact it was within a 
stone’s throw of him. If only he 
could have communicated with 
the aborigines they would have 
pointed out the basins, because 
at that time of the year (May 1) 
there would have been no short- 
age of water. The fact that these 
wells were known and used by 
the aborigines is proved by a 
number of microlithic imple- 
ments which were found close to 
them by our party. 

The terrain, as described by 
Matthew Flinders, differs little 
from what is to be seen now. He 
says: 

Our way was over a low plain, 
where the water appeared frequently 
to lodge. It was covered with small- 
bladed grass, but almost destitute of 
wood, and the soil was clayey and 
shallow. One or two miles before 
arriving at the feet of the hills, we 
entered a wood, where an emu and a 
kangaroo were seen at a distance. 
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Flinders, who had directed his 
ship the Investigator to return 
to the entrance where it anchored 
nearly opposite the present Port- 
sea, had rowed across the six 
miles stretch of Corio Bay to a 
point opposite Station Peak with 
the intention of climbing it to 
ascertain the dimensions of Port 
Phillip. He erected his tent at 
that spot and next morning 
(Saturday, May 1, 1802) accom- 
panied by three sailors from the 
rowing boat he walked across 
the plains and ascended the 
mount, reaching the summit at 
about 10 a.m. His journal states: 
“T left the ship’s name on a scroll 
of paper, deposited on a small 
pile of stones upon the top of the 
peak; and at three in the after- 
noon reached the tent, much 
fatigued, having walked more 
than twenty miles without find- 
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ing a drop of water.” This 
twenty-mile excursion, with the 
return tramp across the salt 
flats, had wearied the sailors who 
were fresh from a long voyage. 
They camped at Indented Head 
on the Saturday and Sunday, 
then again boarded the Investi- 
gator. 

It is appropriate at this point 
to protest against the deplorable 
custom of changing the names 
of physical features, In this case, 
the “Station Peak” of Flinders 
has become “Flinders Peak’’. 
This mark of honour would not 
have been appreciated by Flin- 
ders himself, as the original 
name which he gave served a 
legitimate purpose, it being the 
station from which he surveyed 
Port Phillip. If changed at all, 
the peak should revert to the 
aboriginal name ‘“Villamanata”’. 


bellows 


include 
close-up lenses, extension tubes and 
rings, copy stands, microscope adap- 
tor—all that’s needed for the scien- 
tist photographer, 

PENTAX .. . Japan’s largest selling 


Accessories 


units, 


lens reflex camera. Three 
models available—priced from £65. 


single 
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Records of Moths and Butterflies 


Rare Moths from 
Eastern Victoria 


In an éarlier article in the 
Nataratlist (Vol. 77, po. 128-380, 
September, 1960} some new anil 
interesting butterfly records 
were noted from Noprinbee 
North, near Cann River in east- 
ern Victoria, Mr, A. C. May, an 
apiarist residing there. is keenly 
interested in the Lepidoptera. 
and in recent vears has made a 
number of remarkable records 
of moths and butterHies for this 
state. Amongst his moths, two 
of the most outstanding are Fpi- 
desma tricolor Westw, (Family 
Oenochromidae), and Fodina os- 
forius Don. (Family Noctuidae), 
It is quite likely that his speci- 
mens of these are the first re- 
corded for Victoria. 

In the famous George Lyell 
collection at the Nationa! 
Museum of Victoria, [here are 
only four specimens of Epides- 
mia tricolor, These come from 
Pert Macquarie, Newcastle and 
Failford in New South Wales. 
Of Faodinea ostorius, there are 
fourteen apecimens in all, from 
the Milmerran and Bunya Moun- 
tains in Queensland, and Sydney, 
Jervis Bay and Murrurundi in 
New South Wales, Both species 
are fairly large inseets and con- 
spicuously marked, and the fol- 
lowing brief description of each 
should enable those interested to 
identify them. 

Epidesmta (ricolor: Width 
across expanded wings 65 mm. 
Anterior wings verv dark choco- 
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by A, N, Burns* 


late with outer discal area 
lighter, a transverse median 
creamy white butid across each 
wing, cilia (fringes) brownish- 
black. Hiniwings very dark 
chocolate with a central ivregu- 
larly cireular dark yellow spot; 
apices narrowly marked white, 
cilia brewnish-black, The palpi 
are very long (3.5 mm.) ani the 
abdomen is elonzate and creamy 
white. The under-sides of the 
wings are dark brown with ir- 
regular darker markings; the 
transverse creamy white marck- 
ing of the forewings above is 
present, the apices are tipped 
whitish and the central marking 
of each hindwing is creamy white 
amd not circular as abuve, 


Fadina ostortus:; Width across 
expanded wings 44 mm. Anterior 
wings rich dark brown with an 
oblique fairly wide eream- 
coloured central band, cell out- 
lined cream and forming a single 
line from otter end of cell to 
join with the transverse band; 
hind marvin fined cream, apex 
and upper part of termen lined 
vream and with a linear discal 
cream line. Hindwings rich dark 
brown with a pale yellow spot ab 
lower end of cell, with an anal 
linear vellow marking and a 
small irregular yellow blotch at 
the tornus. The antennae are 
creamy yellow and the abdomen 
is banded yellow. The under- 
sides of the wines are dark 
brown with the markings as 


“Guratar of Insets. National Museum of 
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1.—Hypo- 
chrysopa 
delicia delos, 
male. 


2.—Hynpo- 
chrysops 
delicia deloa, 
female. 

3.—E pides- 
mu tricolor, 
male, 


4.—Fodina 
oatorius, 
female, 


above but without the linear dis- 
cal marking on the anterior 
wings nor the linear marking on 
the anal angle of the hindwings. 


Rare Lycaenid Butterfly 
at Blackburn 


The capture at Blackburn in 
December last of a fine male of 
Hypochrysops delicia delos Whs. 
& Lyell, is worthy of note. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1920 the species 
occurred at Oakleigh, Springvale 
and Mordialloc, and, by careful 
and diligent searching on the 
Black Wattles (Acacia mearn- 
sti), one could sometimes find 
larvae and pupae of this beauti- 
ful insect. 

It has a life cycle occupying a 
year, and in October and Novem- 
ber the larvae are fully grown 
and ready to pupate. They feed 
only by night and, during the 
daytime, shelter in beetle holes 
and under loose bark. They seem 
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to prefer trees that are partly 
killed by borers. The larvae have 
secretory glands on the posterior 


segments of the body, from 
which they exude a sweet sub- 
stance, This is much prized by 
ants and, in consequence, they 
are always attended by small 
black ants. 

The male butterfly has the 
upper-side of the wings metallic 
blue-green with wide black mar- 
gins, and there is an orange-red 
spot at the tornus of each hind- 
wing. The under-sides are fus- 
cous with red bands and spots 
of finely lined metallic green. 
The female has the upper-side 
similar to the male but the cen- 
tral areas are metallic blue; the 
under-side is similar to that of 
the male but the central portion 
of each forewing is orange. 

The Blue Jewel, as this butter- 
fly is commonly called, is incon- 
spicuous on the wing despite its 
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brilliant upner-side, Vt flies rap- 
idly and settles with its wings 
folded over its back. Its range 
of distribution in Australia is 
fairly extensive: the race deloe 
oeeurs in Victoria; the typical 
form delicia delicta Hew. from 
near Sydney to southern Queens- 
lund: and near Ruckhampton the 
smaller, very rare, race dyart- 
gave Waterhouse is found. 

Ty find this buterfy in Vie- 
torla today. one must go into 
Gippsland and the far-eqstern 


The Cave of Ghosts 


The Cave of Ghosts is the 
name bestowed upon an abori- 
ginul ruck shelter a little south 
of Mount Zero, in the northern 
Grampians. It probably was so 
called becuuse the human figures 
painted on its wall are executed 
entirely in white pipeclay, The 
identity of its discoverer, ar of 
the man responsible for its name, 
has not been recorded, yet the 
discovery of this shelter could 
not have occurred such a long 
time ago. An approximate date 
can be siven. In 1945 a wark by 
Charles Rarrett and R. H, Croll, 
The Art of The Avatralian 
Aboriginal, was published. In it 
Charles Barrett stated that, in 
Victoria, five rock shelters 
(“caves” he culled them) bearing 
painted designs were known. He 
enumerates them as follows: 
The Painted Rock, The Cave of 
Hands, the Cave of the Serpent, 
the Cave of Fishes, and the ‘‘cave 
containing pictographs at Mount 
Zero”. It would seem therefore 
that in 1943 this shelter had not 
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portians of the state, It is not 
eften seen on the wing, and all 
the recent records that have 
come under my notice have been 
from captures of odd specimena 
at flowers of the lilae-coloured 
Ruddleia. It was from Howers of 
this shrub at Blackburn that my 
specimen wis taken, For twenty 
years these bushes have been att 
attraction ta insects, especially 
butterflies, but this is the first 
time I have seen the Blue Jewel 
at Blackburn. 


Ry A, MASSOLA 


been visited by him as he did 
not specify the nature of the 
pictographs in it, although re- 
ports of its existenve had reached 
him. Barrett named the Cave of 
Huns, the Cave of the Serpent 
and the Cave of Fishes; the Cave 
of Ghosts sounds like his nomen- 
clature. As far us I know the 
Cave of Ghosts has not since 
been mentioned in literature; the 
present paper, therefore, con- 
tains the first description of it, 

Structurally, if conforms to 
the usual tvpe of aborivinal 
qutinted shelter except that, while 
most are situated in pluces diff- 
vult of access, this one is at the 
very foot of a low searp and 
fronted by an extensive stretch 
of flat country. In this respect 
ii somewhat resembles the 
Beechworth shelter (see Viet. 
Nat., Vol. 77, pp. 97-9, August, 
1960). Like the latter. it no 
(loubt was a “temple”, if one 
may use that expression, and the 
ritualistic ballets or corroborees, 
would have been performed in 
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the open space in front of it. 
Even now the flat ground is only 
thinly wooded, the trees consist- 
ing mainly of acacias and box 
eucalypts. In the old days it 
would have been kept clear of 
timber and undergrowth by the 
natives, who would have camped 
on Potter’s Creek, a few hun- 
dred yards from the shelter. 
Water can also be obtained from 
a peculiar rock well situated 
some twelve feet above ground 
level and seventy-five yards south 
of the shelter, According to local 
people this well, which must be 
the opening to a vast reservoir, 
has never been known to fail, 
and its level has never lowered, 
although it has, at times, over- 
flowed. Water, clear and sweet, 
can be obtained from it even 
when the creek and a spring, 
which are about three hundred 
yards away in a westerly direc- 
tion, have dried up. 

The shelter is protected by an 
overhang of the rocky scarp 
which there has a north-north- 


Cave of 
Ghosts. 

Note effect of 
water 
seepage. 
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west bearing. The sheltered part 
is twenty-nine feet long and 
eight feet high. The “ghosts” are 
painted on the back wall. They 
range from ten inches to nine- 
teen in height and are spread 
over nine feet of wall. Water, 
possibly from the rock reservoir 
above and behind this shelter, 
has percolated across the ceiling 
and down the wall, damaging the 
figures and tending to divide 
them into two groups, a left and 
a right one. It is possible that 
two groups were originally in- 
tended, or that they were painted 
by two different artists, as they 
differ in size and composition. 
The differences, however, are 
not great enough to suggest that 
they were painted at different 
periods. 

The left group consists of 
twelve human figures. They ap- 
pear to be running, and con- 
verging towards the central pair. 
These two are engaged in ac- 
tivity which appears to be of a 
pugnacious nature. A certain 
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Vict, 


Detasts of painted feures in Cave af Ghosts. 


feeling for movement on the part 
of the achist is apparent and the 
scene is vividly depicted. As the 
two main actors come to blows, 
some of the tribesmen run to- 
wards them while others are 
looking on, The fifth figure from 
the left is in the background. 
Here an attempt is seen at per- 
spective, which is very rare in 
aboriginal art. The third figure 
from the feft, the figure in the 
foreground, and the twelfth or 
last of this group, are shown 
squatting on the ground, native 
fashion, The foreground figure 
lends depth to the scene. The 
whole action compares favour- 
ably with western New South 
Wales paintings, te which, in- 
cidentally, it bears some regem- 
biance, 

The group on the right con- 
sists of only four figures. Begin- 
ning from the left, there is a 
conventionslized rendition of a 
man. This does not St into the 
general scheme and appears to 
be out of place. In fairness to 
the artiet it must he explained 
that this design is most difficult 
to interpret in its present con- 
dition, ruined as it is by the per- 
colating water. My copying of it, 
may be far from the original. 

The next figure is rendered 
differently from the group to the 
left, and Jucks balance. It ap- 
pears to be an attempt at show- 
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ing a woman dancing with ex- 
cvilement at the progress of the 
fight, The two remaining figures 
could be part of a separate com- 
position, perhaps depicting a 
private quarrel or, on the other 
hand, they could represent two 
men running towards the con- 
testants at the left. Here again 
there are technical ditferences 
from the left group. 

These paintings are the only 
known Victorian examples where 
white pipe clay has been used to 
the exclusion of all other pig- 
ments, Also, the delineation of 
the figures differs from that of 
any at the other Victorian sites, 
It would be futile to speculate 
on the reason why this should be. 
However, there can be little 
doubt that the location of the 
shelter was chosen by the artists 
because of its particular suit- 
ability. We do know that most 
ef the painted shelters were 
sacred places in which the spirits 
of the Ancestors dwelt, and 
where they could be induced to 
look after the well-being of their 
Gescendants by the performing 
of the proper ceremonies. These 
generally consisted of the re- 
enacting of the legendary ex- 
ploits, with the added objective 
of impressing the sacred myLho- 
logies on the minds of the newly 
initiated youths whe would be 
present at these spectacles, 
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Preservation of Native Flora 


The extent to which Victoria’s 
. native flora has receded is ob- 
vious. On hundreds cf miles of 
road, marginal vegetation con- 
sista almost exclusively of in- 
troduced grasses, weeds and 
troublesome gardén escapes. 
These grow so rankly that in 
areas where they are tinder dry, 
in January, they present 2 
greater fire-hazard than does the 
More sparse native vegetation. 

The cause of this rapid defeat 
lies in the difference between the 
two vegetations: Native vageta- 
tion had develaped without inter- 
ference from human beings for 
thousands of years. It seems un- 
likely that Victoria’s aborigines 
numbered more than 4000, if 
that. Introduced vegetation is 
also the result of thousands of 
years of adaptation, in this case, 
to life with man and his animals. 
Every gardener knows how suc- 
cessful are the introduced weeds 
which now spring ap in all dis- 
turbed ground, However, the 
outlook for the native is not 
hopeless. Except for garden es- 
capes, of which the South Afri- 
can dJungle-weed (Osteosper- 
mum) is the worst, few intro- 
ductions take holdin undisturbed 
ground. Native plants still can 
flourish wherever the humus tg 
tindisturbed. 

To ensure the purity and stab- 
ility of what is said to be the 
world’s best water supply, the 
M. & M.B.W, has kept the forests 
of the Yarra watershed virgin, 
except for invading fires, Apart 


By WINIFRED WADDELL 


inaccessibility is the only pro- 
tection for Victorian native flora. 

Native flora can he preserved, 
but it needs heip; that help can 
come only from those who recog- 
nize the existence of the remains 
of this unique natural fiora and 
are willing to do something to- 
wards holding and handing on 
worthwhile examples. 

The aim of the Native Plants 
Preservation Society is to gain 
attention and protection for sur- 
viving Victorian flora. In ten 
years some of the hard facts of 
practical ecology have been 
learnt; séventy sanctuaries have 
been established, which vary 
from fifteen acres at Warby 
Range to small plots, some of 
which still need attention, 

The number of society mem- 
bers barely reaches 260 at the 
end of a financia] year. Last year 
exceptionaj donations made it 
poasible to subscribe £324 to- 
wards fencing, but there was a 
deficit of £60, 

Each year the Society puts ont 
a tvvo-colonr leaflet, designed by 
an artist member, showing a 
widespread Victorian plant. We 
ure encouraged by varied and 
generous help with distribution 
of leaflets, notably by the con- 
structive attitude met with in 
the Education Department. 

However, in spite of every- 
thing which we have done in this 
country, time is against native- 
flora. There are many piaces 
where good examples may be 
saved from needless destruction, 


from this and Reserved Forest, but only while they are there. 
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The Society needs more money 
and more members. The concrete 
results obtained with very lim- 
ited resources suggest that a 
good dea! more can be done with 
more constructive thought, more 
spread of interest. To take re- 
sponsibility for some gne job, 
auch ag visiting a sanctuary or 


Notes on Lyrebirds 


Local Dialect 


During a short visit to Tarra 
Valley and Bulga National Parks, 
I was surprised to find ont that 
the “cymbals” item in the song 
of local Iyrebirds waa entirely 
different, both in sound and in 
time signature, from that of 
Sherbrooke lyrebirds. The “cym- 
bals” is one of the three vocal 
itema accompanying the dance, 
and note scores of these were 
published in the July, 1961, igsve 
of the Victorian Naturalist (Vol. 
78, page 80). 

Those Gippsland birds give the 
“cymbals” item im a series of 
double short upward: glissandes, 
not unlike the whistle of a whip 
cutting through the air (but 
without any “crack” however). 
This whistle is accompanied 
simultaneously by a ringing 
sound, and both components are 
clearly distinguishable to the 
ear, The series of those “Gipps- 
land cymbals” Invariably began 
with a single sound, then con- 
tinued with psirs of sounds, the 
pairs being separated by short 
pauses of duration approxi- 
mately equal to that of each 
double call, like this schematic 
picture: 
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a achool and helping with propa- 
ganda, involves some sacrifice of 
lime and effort. Given a chance, 
native Hora ig co-operative. To 
protect it from disturbsnce may 
involve trouble and expense, but 
such protection will secure sur- 
vival of genuine examples of the 
original local fora, 


By K. C. HALAFOFF 


Thia differs strikingly from the 
evenly spaced “cymbals” item of 
Sherbrooke lyrebii'ds. 

Unfortunately, [had no tuning 
fork with me and so was unable 
to establish with certainty the 
key of the item. Moreover, ] was 
80 fascinated by the novel sound 
that, endeavouring to analyse it, 
I forget to measure ite mono- 
treme ratio with my pocket 
watch. However, [ hope to ar- 
range for the recording of the 
item, and its note scale can then 
be written down, 

As for the rest of the song, 
the stanza” seemed much the 
same as the Sherbrooke version. 
In the song, there was at 
one percussion item which I had 
never heard before; but it ap 
peared only once and I cannot 
give any description of it, In 
general, the Gippsland song 
seemed to have a more ringing 
quality, but it was poorer in the 
number of imitated items and 
probably with more immediate 
Yrepetition of these than in the 
case of the Sherbrooke lyrebirds. 

A female bird’s warning to her 
chick also sounded very different 
from the Dandenongs version. 
This refers fo the “inquiry” 
chuckle; the alarm whistle hap- 
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pened ta ba just the same as at 
Sherbruoke. 

As Gippsland lyrebirds belong 
to the game species (Menwra 
novae-hollaudiae) as the Sher- 
brooke birds, it poses the ques- 
tion whether lyrebirds in other 
localities also use different local 
dialects in their original song 
items. I should therefore ap- 
preciate information from those 
who have heard them elsewhere, 
on variations in lyrebirds’ own 
notes and culls. 


Aftec the Bushhres 


Two days afler the disastrous 
fire Which, on Tuesday, January 
16, burned oat about three- 
quarters of the Ferntree Gully 
National Park, many fallen logs 
and stumps were still smoulder- 
ing. Going there frequently for 
mopping-up of those danger 
spots, we discovered, to cur great 
relief, that the loca) lyrebirds 
were very much alive. 

From the burned-out top por- 
tion of the park, near the obser- 
vation tower, on several aue- 
cessive days, we heard a male 
biri| ealling below in the green 
oasis which was still left intact. 
Tn the lower part, near the june. 
tien of the main track and the 
Musk Avenue side track, we saw 
a lyrebird running uphili over 
the charred pround, from the 
creek, where it may have had a 
drink or a hath. Before the fire, 
the presence of lyrebirds in the 
park was much less obvious. 

As for the Sherbrooke Iyre- 
birda, they behaved as if nothing 
Udusual had happened in the 
vicinity. Spotty included, they 
were singing and dancing on 4 
prand scale on Saturday and 
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Sunday, January 20 and 21. They 
did not appear the slightest more 
alert than usual. 


Frankston F,. N. Club 
Syllabus 


Merbers of the VN.C.V_ and other 
naturalists who visit Prankston are 
invited ty attend functions of the local 
field naturalists club, Following are 
the fixtures for the remainder of 
1962: 


Meetings—Held monthly on each 
fourth Wedneslay, in Willurd Hall, 
Thompson Street, Frankston, com- 
mencing & p.m, 


March 28—Members’ Night. 

April 25—"Victorian Mammals”, by 
N. A. Wakefield. 

May 25—“WNatural History”, by A, 
Spillane. 

June 27—“"Things Worth Saying", by 
Tna Watson. 

Tuly #25 —Annual Meeting: Election 
of Officers, Discussion. 

August 22—"The Microscope and the 
Sea Shore", by D, E. McInnes. 

September YA, October 21—Speakers 
to be arranged, but Miss Jean Gal- 
brailh will address one mecting. 

November 28 -Ilustrated address an 
Australian Trees and Birds, by 
B.S. Hanks. 


Fxcursions—Saturdays. Maeting place, 
Frankston Post Office, at 1.30 p.m.* 


Mareh 31-..Mount Martha and Moasil 
acl, 

April 28—Frankstm Funcluaries, 

May 26—Davics Bay, via Gulls Way, 

June A-—Sherbruoké Forest (Lyre- 
birds). 

July yai—Grices Creek. 

August 25—Sweetwater Creek, 

Septersbor 29—Take 130 tratn to 
Langyarrin, walk back to Frank- 
s Au 

October 27—Mr. J. Swanaon's Gar- 
den.* 

December 1—Canadian Bay (Abori- 
ginal Middens). 


FE. J. Rewr. Secretary, 
1 Mereweather Avenue. 
(Frankston 51823) 


"thet eXeurvlons Way Me ltercnpnged, 
Vier. Noy—Vol, 78 


Field Naturalists 


General Meetlhg—Febewary 12, 1962 


Approximately one hundred and 
twenty members. and friends attended 
the meeting, uider the chairmanship 
of the president, Mt. D. BE. Metnties. 
The afiliation of the Benalla Field 
Naturalists Club was approved, it 
being the twenty-third organization 
affiliated with the F.N.C.V, 

Ait invitation was given for any 
member attending the A,N,Z.A,A.8, 
vwonterence in Sydney to act as a 
delegate for this club. Meobers were 
asked for suggestions as to suitable 
natural features fer preservatiun, the 
information to be uwfven to Mr. J. M 
Wilson, A petition was ayallable on 
the table, for signatures, deploring 
damage by fire, trapping and shooting 
on Cradle Mountain in Tasmania, and 
asking for further protection of 34 hy 
the Tasmanian Government. 

Miss M, Argo asked for an sasistant 
librarian, 2s the position is vacant, 
and one la tepeérially needed to assist 
on general meeting nights, The presi- 
dent drew attention to a press Teport 
of a untgue gift of fossils, fron; Mr. 
F_ 3, Colliver, 6} the National Museum, 

The main item for the evening was 
a lecture on “Honey Bees’, by Mr. 
L, W, Thomson, He outlined particu- 
lars about the varieties, life history, 
sécia] behaviour and other activities 
of the hive bees Used in Vietoria for 
honey production, Excellent colour 
slides were shown on the scresn, de- 
picting features of the queen, workers 
and drones, stages in the life cycles, 
kinds o£ comb cells and their contents, 
and the gradation of activities of the 
bees fvom their fiest emergence. 

Nineteen persons, whose nomina- 
tions appeared in the February Natu- 
raolist, were elected to membership of 
the lub. 

The Dresident Warned that the 
large Coast Banksia, nearly forty feet. 
high and seventeen feet around the 
bssé, at Beaumaris, Was in danger of 
being cut down an connexion with 
road-widening operations, He promised 
to exert every effore td hare it pre- 
served. 


Nature Notes and Hahibiia: Mrs. 
E. Bennett showed a fossi] fish of 
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Club of Victoria 


the Jurassic period, found a Koon- 
warra! Mr. J. KR. Gurner had a fresh- 
water plansrian that disposed ai mas- 
quite larvae; Miss H, Parker exhibited 
eeg-cases of the “bird-dropping” 
spider; Mr. BE. Muir brought slang 
rock with fossil ferns, from Nerang 
Kiver; and Mr. A, K, Thompson de- 
Tibed frequent explosive tremor ab 
Mourning Rock, Western Australia. 


Geology Group—February 7, 1962 


Seventeen embers were present, 
with Wr. L, Angier in the chair. Mr, 
D. McInnes explained te members the 
club's plans for the geology exhibit 
at the Moomba naturt show. It was 
decided te hold an excursidn to 
Rickett's Point on Sunday, February 
10, ta take photographs and collect 
fossil material, A letter was read from 
Wiss M. Argo, the club librarian, 
giving a list of new booka on, geclogi- 
eal avbjects, recently added ta the 
brary, 

The subject for the éveninge Was 
“Holiday Remintscences", by members, 
Mr, D. Jeffrey spoke of 4 visit tu Wye 
River where foasil plants froin the 
Jursasic formations were eallected, 
dind specimens were exhibited which 
are to go to the Natlonal Museum for 
further study and identification, Mr. 
R. Dayidsorn showed specimens of 
plats from the Jursssie of Koon- 
warra, South Gippsland, which have 
Tecently receiv much press pub- 
licity, He had also, from Mount Frank- 
im, near Daylesford, a callection of 
sodu qhicrocline, anorthoclase crystals; 
these are rare for Victoria and col- 
lecting places are few, Finally, fram 
the ald mitning centre of Murrisans 
nest Meredith, there was silicified 
siltstone, which polishes well, Mr. D, 
McInnes gervened pictures taken 
during the Christmas epeirsing to 
Portland, of eraters at Tower Jiill, 
Koroit, and sand dane formations in 
the Cape Bridgewater ares. Mr. R, 
Hemmy showed a series of pictures 
taken on previous groip exearsions, 
one to Kerrie and another to examine 
the building stanes of Melbourne. Mr, 
L. Angior brovght along a picture of 
basalt pavement, with quarts in- 
tlusions, from the Hume Highway 
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beyond Craigieburn, and We exhibited 
samples of shallite and other light 
ateregale from Teid's Quarry at 
Worth Essendon Other exhibits were 
whalebone atd loyenia from Beau. 
maris, selenite from Baleembe Bay, 
and a sumple of desert aand frnm 
Huela (Mr. BR. Dodds) ; and silicified 
polyzoan limestone from Muunt Gam- 
bier (Me. D, Mefnnes), 


Fauna Survey 
1962 


Thirteen members attended the 
meeting, at the home of Mr, H, G, 
Purphy in Caulfield, The time was 
devoted mainly to discussion of work 
carried Gut during the previous month, 

Messen. N, Wakefield and J, McCal- 
lunt described their excursion to Tus- 
manjo and Maria Island. The group's 
traps were used, Including five newly- 
constructed dnes. Both introduced and 
native rodents were catlght oa the 
island, but no Antechiwxe. The ovigi- 
nal habitat was found to have been 
greatly altered by burnin. Details 
ware given also of reptiles and birds 
on Maria Island. Trapping in Tas- 
maria itself vosulted in the capture 
of two quolls (Lasvarcs quali), which 
Were not retained, «a specimen of 
Autechines #wdinsowa, and several 
swamp-rats (Hattie fetrooles) 

Mr. K, Simpson reported on a trip 
to Beachport. Sayth Australia, where 
several bats were caught and banded. 
Thirty-five specimens of Gould's Bat 
(Chotixoiahus gaitldii) had been 
exught and banded at a house in 
Mount Waverley, and five af thete 
were subsequently used in a denon 
stratiau of hat-bandiié on television, 

An excursion (o Seal Rocks, in com- 
pany with members af the Bird Ob- 
servers Club, was rapnyted on by some 
of the grouji members; ans] Mr. J. 
McKean made a repurt of species of 
seala which had been obsorved recently 
in the Vicinity of Lady Julia Povey 
Yaland. 

_ It was decided that the next meet- 

ing, on Mareh 1, should be at the 

home of Mrs. G. Dempster in Haw- 
rn. 

The meeting was then udjourned 
for supper and general discyssion, In 
particular, the Victorian amd Tas- 
Janian species of binetongue (Telt- 
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Groaop—February 8, 


gua) Were considered, and some speri- 
mens und photographs of them were 
txemined Two of the swamp-rats from 
Tasmania ware exhibited; they were 
juvenile specimens and of Interest 
because af different individual eolour- 
ation, \ 


Fauna Survey Growp Excursion tr 
Beachport, S.A. 


While attending a bird-branding 
excursion during the New Year's Day 
week-end, Messrs, Graeme Georer, 
John MeKean and Ken Bimpson car- 
nied out a brief matumal survey araund 
the shores uf Lake Woolley, Beach- 
perl, South Australfa. 

Lake Woolley'ia a small brackish 
lake, generally partly dry, ¢ituated 
behind mobile Revent saud dunes and 
Pleistocene to Sub-Recent consolidated 
sand dunes, half a mile inland from 
the sea. Lakes George aud Clair ex- 
tend northwurd from Lake Woolley, 
which is Separated from them by a 
low ifune, Thick Gaxksia, Acacia, 
Meldicuea and Eivoulynles serab, 
mixed with grasses, rushes and 
bracken, surround the shore; 

Seventeen Leaps were laid on the 
afternoons of Deceniber 30 and 31. 
the object being Lo lake specimens of 
Grey's Rat (Rattes grey). Hat tuns 
similay to those of the Swamp-rat 
(Rattus flutrcotka) were found in 
scrub and enshes all round the »erth- 
ern margin of the Jake. Total catch 
for two nights, however, was fourteen 
House Mice (Mus musentus) and one 
Bloe.tongued Lizard (Miliqace nigso- 
Tuten, 

Fourteen mist nets were in constant 
use day and night sreund the lake 
but yielded only seven Lesser Lang- 
eared Bate (Nyctophtines geoff roi). 
Four of these, all males, were banded. 

Ring-toiled Possums (Pseudoehirus 
laniginosus) were abundant in the 
seruh, These were considered to be 
the South Australian species jor 
variant) with white pnder-partes, qrey 
upper-parte sod rufous-tinged Hanks, 
as describéd by Wood Jones in Jam- 
wile of Seudi destrake, part WW, p 
177 (1924), 

A, vat (unidentified) was seen run- 
ning through thick scrub and three 
or fOr phascugsles were seen by & 
group of bird banders nesr a ‘trap. 
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These also were unidentified. Tracks 
and droppings of wallabies and wom- 
bats were widespread, and burrows 
of wombats were found. Foxes, feral 
cats and rabbits were reported. 

A, number of pellets from the nest 
of an Australian Goshawk (Astur 
Jaseiatus) were examined and re- 
veuled the skulls of a Ring-tailed 
Possum and of a House Mouse, as 
well as temains of birds, lizards and 
heetles, 


Microscopical Group—January 17, 1962 


This meeting, which was chaired by 
Mr. FE. LeMarstre, had an attendance 
of fifteen members. The programme 
for the remainder of the year was 
discussed. 

Mr, LeMaistre gave the froup a 
most interesting talk on desmids — 
a group of microscopic single-celled 
algac. The speaker explained thut, 
because of their delicate colours and 
structure, they required a particularly 


soft form of i)lumination which he 
obtained by removing the sub-stage 
mitror and using’ a small bakelite box 
with a flashed opal top and with 
a 6-volt car globe inserted. 

Mr. LeMaistre discussed classifiea- 
tion of desmids, which is based on the 
shape of their two semi-cells, These 
wre usually symmetrical; however, 
some illustrations were shown of 
species which were definitely asymmet- 
rieal, There is very little literature 
om the subject, and two volumes by 
West comprise a most invaluable as- 
set. Owing to their delicate nature, 
mounting is very difficult, To use 
halsam it is mecessary to dehydrate 
in graded ajcohol solutions, and speci- 
mens which are very small are often 
lest in the process, 

Same ten micropscopes were set 
up, showing specimens of Clostarinm, 
Micrasterios. Plewratwenion, Micras- 
teriag in a filamentous form, Phyna- 
todosis ivreguluris and Yanthsdeuon. 


Choose a suitable camera com- 
fj panton from the Voigtlander 


range now available from 


R. H, Wagner & Sons Pty. Ltd. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 


43 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne 
Telephone: MB 3114-5-6 


‘VoiqWinder 


because the lens ts sa good! 
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B.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
GENERAL MEETING 


Monday, March 12, 1962—At the National Herbarium, The Domain, South 
Yarra, commencing at S$ p.m. sharp. 


L Minutes, Announcements, Reports. 2, Correspondence, 
3. Subject for Evening: “Portland Excursion”, by Mesbers. 
4. Election of Members. 

Chdinary Members- 


Me. W. G. Clarke, 67 Wallis Street. Ismpton, 3.7 (E. H. Coghill/A. GC. Movhe). 

(Mss.) Riozie F, Frost, Flat 6, “Yarra Court’, 3 Arthur Street, South Yarra 
{© H. Corhill/N. A. Wakefield). 

Mise Doris M. Hille, 8 Munro Street, Elsternwitk (E. H. Corhill/A. G.. Hooke). 

Mr. Yhomay Mourne, 24 Holmecins Avenue, Toorak, SE2 (Rh, H, Coghill/ 
A G. Honke), 


Mr, Davi J. Noonan, Mitcham Rosd, Donvale (J. WeKean,’"K. G. Simpson). 
Jomt Ordinary Members; 


Mr. end Bhre, H. A. EBradley, 1 Scarboraugh Groce, Beaumaris, §.10 (E. FB. 
Coghil/a. G. Hooke). , 


Cowwtry Member: 


Mr, Donalé J. H. Asams, Nelton Sirecte, Footer (6. R. Allan’ NL A. 
Wakeieldl. 3 ~ 
Jou’ Countra Mambers: 
Mr. ai 


nd Mrs. Paul GB. Blontoo. Eildon Road, Kildon (G. A, Créchtonf N. A. 
. Wokeficid} . - 


Junior Mombara: 


Jennifer J. Scott, 34 Inverness Way, North Balwyn, FS (FE. R. Rowman 
N. A. WakeSehl). 

Jobn Wallis, 24 Bokhara Road, Sosth Caulfield (N. A. Wakefrelds J. Furphy). 

John C, Wombey, 25 Edward Sereet, Elsterawiek (N. 4, Waketield/ J. Furphy?, 


§. Nominations fur Membership. 6. General Business. 
7. Nature Notes and Exhibits. 8. Conrersaztone. 
Mouday, Aprif 9—"Qne Year South”, by Mr. G. Wheeler. 


PNACV, EXCURSION 


Sunduy, March 18 Altona, Subject: Birds, Leadey: Mrs, K. Hough, The 
coach will leave Batman Avenue at 10 a.m. (ono hour later than usual). 
Bring one meal and a snack. Rookings with excursion scerctary. Fare, 10/-, 


GROUP MERTINGS 
(8 p.m, at Nutional [erbsrium unleas otherwise atated.} 

Wednesday, March 21—Microscupical Group. “The use of the Mictuscape in u 
Diagnostic Laboratory”, Dr. J. Guluskharam. 

Monday, April 2—Entomology and Marine Biology Group. There will be ° 
a special lecture on the Sirex Wasp and ‘Cicadas’ by Mr. H, B. Wilson, 
3enior entomologist, Plant Research Laboratory, Burnicy. This meeting 
wilt be held in Me. Stroneg’s rooms in Parliament House, Enter through 
private entrance at south end of house, 

Weduesday, April 4 -Geoloxy Group. ‘Gemstones’, by Mr. B. Hardie. 

Thursday, Aptil 5—Pauna Survey Group, at Fisheries and Wildlife Depart- 
ment, 603 Flinders Street Extension, commencing 7.39 pw 

Thursday, April 12—Botany Group. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


April 20-25—Peechworth. A parlour coach hag beer chartered for thia exeur- 
sion, and hotel secommodation is available for the couch party. The 
coach will remain with the party for dsy excursions. Fare, £4/10/-. 
Bookings (waiting list only) with excursion secretary. Full fare should 
be paid by the April zeneral meeting, 
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The Blotchy Mintbush, Prostanthera walteri, has thick, harsh leaves and large, 
pale green flowers, It was discovered about a hundred years ago, on Mount Buffalo 
and Mount Ellery, in eastern Victoria. In recent years there have been two more 
records of it: On ranges towards the Snowy River north-east of Buchan, and on 
Mount Kaye, in East Gippsland. The species is abundant in these places, usually 
eovering areas of granitic rock. 
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The Long-nosed Bandicoot, Priameles nasita, is one of the three 
species of its family to be found nowadays in Victoria. 1 is widely distributed 
and fairly plentiful in the mountain forést areas of the state. Bandicoots 
live mainly on yground-inhabiting beetles and insect larvae, which they 
locate by their keen sense of smell. They then dig down to them by forcing 
the Jong snout and strong front claws into the ground, usually leaving a 


number of conical holes to mark the scene of their foraging. 
Photo by Courtesy Fisheries and Wildlife Departnient. 
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Antarctic Wildlite—S 


The Macaronis Depart 


Heard Island, 
Thursday, April 23, 1953. 

Arthur has been back only 
since Tuesday, From West Cape, 
where he and Dick McNair 
banded 199 chicks of the Giant 
Petre] (Ivacronectes giganteus) 
in various stages of their first 
moult. But this morning he was 
anxious to revisit the Macaroni 
Penguins at Rogers and Corinth 
Heads. A slight frost persisted 
as he, Fred Elliott and I set off 
after breakfast, our main pur- 
pose being to photugraph the be- 
haviour of moulting penguins. 

We made for the rookery 
which runs down te the sea from 
the large crater below the Head, 
strolling up over the frozen 
azorella towards the high face- 
It was grey with icicles, Each 
visit to this area impresses me 
by the evidence of considerable 
volcanic activity. Suddenly one 
comes upon great vents and 
fumeroles, many with overhang- 
ing sides. All that appears to 
have happened since the last 
eruptions is a Jittle superficial 
weathering and the softening of 
hard lava edges by a growth of 
moss and cushion plant. Often 
one could believe that the brittle 
lava flows were only a year or 
two old whereas centuries have 
passed. probably, since this part 
of the island witnessed active 
vulcanism, The main mountain, 
of course, is still able to glow at 
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By JoHN BECHERVAISE 


night and to emit considerable 
volumes of steam. 

AS we rose the panorama ex- 
panded to include the whole coast 
from tar beyond Saddle Point 
right round the glaciers to Dry- 
galski, the isthmus and the camp. 
The fine peaks of the Laurens 
Peninsula were completely clear. 
We descended from a small col 
connecting the rim of the main 
crater with the more ancient ter- 
raced headland, The steep slope 
faces directly the expanse of 
Cermthian Bay beyond the 
abrupt basalt eliffs edging the 
plain. Far below, dozens of 
Leopard Seals (Aydrurga lep- 
tonya) were distinctly visible 
basking on the beach, But, to 
our surprise and disappointment, 
practically every Macaroni Pen- 
guin had disappeared. There 
werea few hundred rockhoppers, 
but where the macaronis had 
stood cackling and braying in 
their thousands only a week or 
30 ugo, there was now only a 
vast area of broken rock white 
with millions of feathers. The 
moult was over, and now the 
birds were far out to sea—and 
would not return until late Oec- 


tober. Only. half a dozen late 


stragglers were left, looking the 
more disreputable for their lone- 
liness; they were all in advanced 
stages of the moult. 

We ringed four of the rear- 
fruard, placing the metal bands 
round the narrow bases of wings 
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and elamping them firmly in 
position, taking great care, how- 
ever, that they should neither 
abrade the wings nor impede 


their movement. The birds 
scuttled away, then stood quietly, 
apparently oblivious of the silver 
bands which would distinguish 
them for life. Flipper-banding 
has been practised by biologists 
for some time; with penguins 
the leg-banding common with 
most birds is impracticable owing 
to the thickness of the leg and 
the relatively small cross-section 
of the trailing tarsus, It is not 
certain, however, that flipper- 
banding is the ideal method of 
marking penguins. 

For perhaps a fortnight, the 
rockhoppers will have the whole 
rookery to themselves. Then they 
also will fy away under water. 
Some will doubtless fall to the 
marauding grey leopards and 
others will die in the huge cold 
ocean, but most will return after 
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their fantastic odysseys and 
shuffle up from the surf to court- 
ship and breeding, occupying the 
same stands that have been used 
for hundreds of generations of 
penguins, 

The main behaviour pattern 
we had hoped to photograph was 
of the postures accompanying 
the characteristic “eestatie bray- 
ing” that goes on whenever a 
penguin returns from the sea to 
his or her mate. It happens in- 
variably then, it seems, but the 
strange quivering ecstasy is not 
confined to such times. The birds 
stretch themselves, raising their 
bills in the air and quiver; they 
jostle each other and chartle, 
and perform several reciprocal 
movements in a pattern of 
mutual rapture. In watching 
penguins it is all too easy to 
attribute human motives and 
emotions—as many of the earlier 
observers did without any hesi- 
tation ; today this kind of opinion 
is untenable. 
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Apparently, during moulting, 
the birds do not feed st all. 
though thev wander away for 
liquid refreshment! from time to 
time. [ have watched them enter 
the surf below the ruokeries bul 
al this time they du not appexr 
Ln move far from the rocks. Just 
after the moult is complete— 
when the birds have lost their 
shaggy coats and séem extra- 
ordinarily slim and clean-cut by 
comparixgn—there seems to be 
a brief period, according to 
Arthur's observations, when 
they make short forays for food 
to gather strength for their 
journeying, Gwynn, of course, 
spends far more time in the 
rookeries than anyone else. 

The roeckhoppers, with (heir 
blood-red eves und pale crests, 
are usually far fewer in numbers 
than the mucaronis, They ap- 
pear to use smaller and perhaps 
more numerous rdokeries, often 
in rougher terrain. When they 
are in close proximity to their 
stouter cousins, they seem rather 
woehepone, poor relations, com- 
peling for territory but always 
“on the outer”, 

For some time we pursued 
snow-white “paddics"—Sheath- 
bills (Chionis minor nasicarnis) 
—the seavengers of the penguin 
rookeries. They are saitl Lo be 
great egy-stedlersy and 1 shall 
cenainly try to photograph one 
in the act next spring; they also 
huve many muth less savoury 
items of diet, The dactor was 
kept very busy trying to spol. 
ringed birds and, through his 
binemiiars, was able to observe 
at least half a dozen sporting red 
and blue plastic bands in ad- 
dition to those of oxidized alum- 
injum, T believe M. C. Downes 
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dul marked several biris with 
lifering orders of rings so that 
he coultt recognize individuals. 

} still find it difficult at times 
to realize fully our isulation: 
still ut places Sike Rogers Head 
| have a sense of unreality. To- 
day this feeling occurred as I 
rolled a cigarette ,., vex, they 
are your hands all right... but 
how on earth did they get out 
here, in the sub-Antarctic? 

The sun came out brilliantly 
and shone in the curtains of 
icicles that hung from the paral- 
jel terraces. Tn the south of the 
main yellow cliff are some 
striking walls of basalt. crazed 
like vertical ctesselatedl pave- 
ments, and only a foot or sa 
thick. Thay now hold back enor- 
mous quantities of sofler rack 
and earth. Once. probably. ther 
fillet fissures, ‘ut time has 
ernded away the material in 
which they were cast. We re- 
turned to the col and made our 
way to the tap of the Corinth 
Head. past high eroded blocks 
of striated slone. Here it was 
possible lo laze i the sun, with 
the magnificent views of everv 
direction delighting our eves. 
This wonderful weather, though 
it lasted tittle more than an hour, 
heightened the sense of un- 
reality. 

Tn the afiernoon Dy, Gwenn 
checked the Jeopari seal popu- 
Jation of Corinthian and South- 
West Bays; he caunted fiftv- 
four. Leopard seals are now very 
tuimeraus all along the beathes. 
They are sleek and extraordi- 
narily reptilean in appearance. 
Their heads are like those of 
enormous pythons. Their grey, 
mottled skins are taut oi im- 
mensely powerful bodies often 
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Heard Island Cormorants on 


reaching nine or ten feet in 
length. They raise their heads 
and display rows of truly ter- 
rible serrated teeth, but on land, 
fortunately, they haven’t suf- 
ficient ease of movement to be 
dangerous. When they are dis- 
turbed they utter soft, sibilant 
complaints. In the water thev 
must be formidable, at least 
matching their terrigenous 
namesakes in ferocity of attack. 
On the black beach sands of 
Heard Island, however, they are 
quite out of their element. 


Friday, April 24 
I always seem to pick the evil 
davs for my visits to the mag- 
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ANARE Photo by Jotn Béchervaise 


the Shore, Atlas Cove. 


netic huts at West Bay. This 
morning it rained a half-frozen 
sleet and the early journey was 
wet fore and aft. There were no 
leopards even out of the water, 
only a scurry of penguins being 
surrounded by four frolicsome 
husky pups which had possessed 
themselves of the wild joy of 
freedom. With some difficulty, 
from the delights of harrying 
eight waddling Gentoo Penguins, 
I scared them off, back to the 
station area, 

On my way back, head down 
to the gusts of stinging sago- 
snow, I saw only four of the 
birds and had just begun men- 
tally to malign the dogs when 
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ANARE 
Photo by 
A. Campbell ? 
Drury, 


the big birds unbelievably took 
to the air and sped uneasily 
across Atlas Cove! For a split 
second I couldn’t believe my eyes 
—then I realized that they were 
not penguins, but Heard Island 
‘“Shags” (Phalacrocorax atriceps 
nivalis) —extraordinarily like 
penguins from a distance, with 
similar colouration and equally 
erect stance. As I continued along 


the beach I wondered how far 
back in time there might be a 
common ancestral stock from 
which both orders diverged ; not, 
of course, that they are anything 


alike today ... except through 
sleet and spume at four hundred 
vards! 


—From Log for Lorna, an illus- 
trated diary addressed to the 
author’s wife. 


Wattle Pictures and Nature Notes Needed 


Clear black-and-white photo- 
graphs are needed as illustra- 
tions for Miss Jean Galbraith’s 
feature, “Australian Wattles’. 
Following is a list of the species 
required, in the order in which 
it is desired to treat them: 


Acacia glandulicarpa, A. kettle- 
welhiae, A. aspera, A. calamifolia or 
A. bynoeana or A. ligulata, A. aneura 
or A. brachybotrya or A. argyrophylla, 
A. triptera, A. victoriae, A. dallach- 
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iana or A. doratoxrylon, A. stenophylla, 
A. montana, A. dawsonti or A, tri- 
neura, A. alpina or A. phlebophylla, 
A. lineata, A. oswaldii or A. obliqua, 
A. farinesa or A. sclerophylla, A. 
homalophylla, A. havilandii or A. 
hakeoides, A. salicina, A. siculifor- 
mis, 


The editor would appreciate 
prints of any of these species. 
Nature notes are needed also, 
to keep alive the feature, ‘‘Along 
the By-ways with the Editor’. 
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Honour to Miss M. L. Wigan 


Suturday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 24, was the oceasion for an 
unusual event, when a number 
of members of the F.N.C.V. 
uthered at Manor Court Lodge, 
Hawthorn — the present resi- 
ince of Miss M. L. Wigan, 

Because Miss Wigun, who Was 
elected revently un lionorary 
Lite Member, is now unable to 
attend general meetings of the 
club, it was urranved that the 
preseniation of the certificate 
shuuld be made at her home, in 
the presenve of a few of her 
alder friends and associates. 

Those present were Mr, and 
Mrs. D. E, Melnnes, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. 3. Hanks, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. R. Gurnet, Misses J. Black. 
burn, M. Elder, J.. Jamieson, L. 
Young and T. Watsen, and 
Messrs. T, Rayment, V. Miller 
and H. Stewart. These per- 
sons included the president 
of the F.N,C,.V., four past-presi- 
dents und a past vice-president. 

[t was a happy wathering, and 
the presence of the several very 
senior members brought forth 
some entertaining reminiscen- 
ces of early history of the 
F.N.C.V. There was, fur in- 
atunce. Mr. Miller's story of the 
one-time secretary who never 
bothered to keep minutes of 
cammittee meetings, and whose 
ujtimate displacement from 
office nearly led to a fight. Then 
there was the story about the 
humourless Dr, J, Leach giving, 
in the field, a dissertation on 
cuckoos, With the unapprecia- 
ted help of Mr, Miller imitating 
enckoo trills un the other side 
of 4 tree, 
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To remind the club of the part 
played by Miss Wigan — especi- 
ally in activities connerted with 
youth movements and nature 
protection — it Was recalled that 
she had been an active member 
of most other organizations in 
which she felt she could contri. 
bute something worthwhile. The 
R.A.O.U., B.O.C,, Gould League, 
Forest League, Wattle League, 
Leach Memorial Club, Anthro- 
pological Society, Country 
Women’s Assatiation 
and National Parks’ Association 
were amons those thut came to 
mind. In many of them she has 
served as an office-bearer. 

Miss Wigan became a merriber 
of the F.N.C.V, in November 
1926. on the nomination of 
Messrs... Hodgson and Daley and, 
during the years 1948 to 1953, 
zerved on the council of the 
club, At the general meeting of 
December 1961, on the motiun 
of Messrs. Coghill and Garnet, 
the ¢lub unanimously confirmed 
the council's recommendation 
that she be elected to honorary 
life membership. This was in re- 
coxnition of the consistent but 
inobtrusive part she had player 
turing the past thirty-six vears, 
in developing — especially in 
the young — a sustained interest 
in natural history and nature 
protection, 


— J. R. GARNET 


NOTES ON LYREBIRDS 


Correction: In jaat month's Natur- 
uliat, page 339, column 2, lines 10-T1, 
for “monvtreme” read “metronome”, 
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These columns are available each 
notes and queries. Address your correspondence to the Editor, 


“Victorian Naturalist”, 


Habits of Finches 


From Mrs. Anne E. Curtis 
of Footscray comes a rather 
puzzling question about some 
Queensland finches: 


In a letter from a North Queensland 
friend was a statement to the effect 
that he was surprised at the feeding 
habits of some birds, namely finches, 
I quote, ‘There is a very heavy death 
toll amongst small animals on bitumen 
roads here, principally the bandicoot, 
with the result that several species of 
finches are now eating carrion, where 
before they were purely seed-eaters.” 
Would it be due to the seasonal lack 
of some seeds in the district, or an 
easy manner of getting a meal? 


It is difficult to imagine that 
finches really are eating meat. 
For one thing, their beaks seem 
to be inadequate for the purpose. 
Still, there have been reports 
recently from overseas of some 
most unexpected cases of meat- 
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month for your nature 


P.O. Box 21, Noble Park, Victoria. 


eating by certain birds. Regard- 
ing the case in question, it would 
be useful to have specific details 
of observations, for it may be 
that the finches are obtaining 
seeds from the fur of the dead 
animals or even gathering the 
fur itself for nest-building. Has 
any ornithological reader a com- 
ment to make? 


Exudation from Wattles 


The publication, under this 
title, of an observation by Mr. 
A. K, Parkin on page 295 of the 
Naturalist of February, 1962, 
has brought these comments 
aor Mr. A. F. Sheldon of Lily- 
dale: 


As a boy, many years ago, I showed 
my father what I imagine Mr. Parkin 
describes. He called it “cuckoo-spit”. 
As he came from England, this was 
probably the name used for a similar 
oceurrence there. As far as I remem- 
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her. when the “spit” was wiped away, 
we found 4 littl dark-voloured insect 
whieh he called a “frog-hopper”, This 
was clinging to the twig. [ts wings 
met aver its bark at a steep anglc_ 
OUnee o DWice since then, I have found 
edi ones, J think en watlles, Certainly 
the first was on a wattle, possibly 
Cootamundra. The ingect probably 
sucks wap and secretes the frothy 
fluid as 4 form of protection. 


In geversl, this ts confirmed 
by Tillyard’s comment on page 
162 of Visetts uf Austraha and 
New Zealand, For the family 
Cercopidae of the order Hemip- 
téra be stales - 


This furnily eantains the Frog- 
hoppers or Spittle-insects, the furmer 
hame jadicatingg Lhwir Prog-like ap- 
pearance, the latter the habit of most. 
uf the larvae in secreling a mass of 
froth or “ouekoo-snit’, within which 
they live, sucking the juices of plants. 


However, the prateelive func- 
tlon of Lhe secretion is questioned 
by Frogeatt, for in discussing 
the genus Anf#ropkora, on page 
355 of Australian fasects, he 
says: 


‘the members of this genus are 
known as 'Guckoo-spittle Insects” 
from the rémarkuble habit the lacvae 
Have of enveloping themselves in a 
wass of Eruthy liquid, which in sup- 
posed to be formed to protect their 
soft bodies from insects that might 
prey upon them; it. However, really 
yakes them Very cwispicuans objects 
on a twig, and severn] species of 
Wasps are known if America th drag 
them out of this covering ard wse 
them to provision therr nests. 


Forther comment on the 
subject has just come to hand 
from Mr. N. M, Elliott of 
Bairnsdale, who writes: 


This insect has been very cotton 
is places round Baiynsdale this past 
year. ['vé sect, if on numerous wattle 
lrees of several species, even if the 
home garden, snd have also noticed 
it in pastures, on lucerne, white clover 
and subterranean cluver plants. 


April 1962 


Leopard Sexl at Orhost 


This is rather ancient his- 
tory, but il constilntes an inter- 
esting observation whieh de- 
seryes recording in a place less 
obscure than where (he note 
originally appeared. It is on page 
20 of the 1926 issue of The Gay, 
an annual magazine which was 
produced from 1920 to 1926 by 
the schonls of the RBairnadale 
district in East Gippsland, The 
entry with whieh we are con- 
cerned was contributed by 
Rdith Boucher of the Orbost 
Higher Flementary School, and 
if reads ae followa: 


Recently a large anironal resembling, 
2 seal was found lying on the bank 
of the Snowy Hiver by iy sister. [t 
was About nine feet Jong. In the front 
there were two large flappers, and 
ane hind flapper, On the back of its 
neck were large brawn spots. There 
were gles two large tusks about 
three inches long, When we ap- 
prosthed if, jt rose on its flappers 
and dived into the river, There it 
fave ay exhibition of duck-diving fer 
about Ave minutes, and then swam 
away again so swiftly that we could 
net keep up with it running. Mr. 
Deneald MacBonald, of the Argus, 
recognised it by our deseviption as a 
sea-leopard. This animal ives in the 
Antaretie regions, but in the exrlier 
days frequented the iivers in Awse 
tralia, This was passihly the animal 
the blacks theught ta be a -bunyip, 
and were frightened Ny the loud 
booming noise it made, It is the 
largest and fastest of seals and the 
anly one to penetrat® any distance up 
the rivers, The Snitnal we saw was 
about thitteen milea from the mouth 
of the Snowy River, 

The Leopard Seal (Hydrurga 
leptonyx) is not the largest of 
seals, and it ts doubtful whether 
these animals ever frequented 
Australian waters much more 
than they do now. There are oc- 
eaSional stragglers from Antare- 
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tie waters, and on the average 
one is reported about Australia 
every year or so. Furthermore, 
it was the booming call of the 
Brown Bittern that was attri- 
buted by the aborigines to the 
bunyip, though the appearance 
of a seal occasionally in near- 
cosatal streams may have helped 
build the legend. 

However, the value of the 
observation is indicated by this 
note about the Leopard Seal, by 
Ellis Troughton, in Furred 
Animals of Australia: 

. & ten-foot male was captured 
in 1859 near the mouth of the Shoal- 
haven River, south of Sydney, with a 
full-grown platypus in its stomach. 
That remarkable occurrence not only 


emphasized the carnivorous habits, 
allied with the fierce temperament of 


the creature, but showed that it had 
probably journeyed some distanec up 
the river inte fresh water--quite a 
hunyip tradition! 

Now the Boucher family lived 
on a farming property on the 
Snowy River Flats about three 
miles upstream from Orbost, at 
8 apot at least six miles above 
the limits of the tidal salt water. 
And, at least until the mid- 
1930s, platypuses could be seen 
swimming in the river in the 
Immediate vicinity of the town. 
So that Leopard Scal too had jn- 


_ vaded the haunts of the platy- 


us. 

Normally, Hydrurga preys 
upon penguins and other ant- 
arctic sea-birds, and those that 
visit Australian seas probably 
feed mainly on mutten-birds. 
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Some Ethnological Notes 


An Aboriginal Ceremonial 
Ground 


This ig a smal) arrangement 
of atanes on a narrow flat beside 
Beswick Creek, several milea 
from the Marranboy Tin Field, 
about forty miles east of Cather- 
ine, in south-western Arnhem 
Land, Northern Territory. It is 
close to a permanent waterhale 
fed by aprings in the upper 
reaches of the creek, which ulti- 
mately enters the Roper River. 
A diagonal bar of sandstone 
forms 4 natural weir, from 
which empounded water was 
pumped to the mines, 

The arrangement consists of 
water-worn stones, from six to 
eight inches in diameter, in the 
form of an elongated oblong with 
rounded ends, and 4 central line 
of stones divides it into two 
equal portions. It messurés 
twenty-two feet in length and 
six feet in width. Presumably the 
stones were set on a thin cever- 
ing of sand, which has since 
been washed or blown away, 
causing @ slight displacement to 
their present position on the 
hard ground. 

Natives still camp in the yici- 
nity but da not interfere with 
the stones, nor do any of them 
give any information when 
questioned as ta the significance 
of the arrangement. McIntosh 
{1952) investigated some cave 
shelters nearby and described 
paintings and artefacts found 
therein, but he did not record 
this orderly arrangernent of 
stones, 


April 1962 


By 5. R. MirecuELy 


Au Aboriginal Ceremonial Stone 


This object was found on the 
Adelaide River, Arnhem Land, 
and given to me by W. Harney 
of Darwin-_ It had been hammer- 
dressed out of hard grey sand- 
stone; it is 134 inches long, 33 
wide and 22 thick, and it weighs 
five pounds. The lower face is 
somewhat flat, due to a cleavage 
Plane, and it tapers off to a 
rounded point at each end, The 
amount of work involved in the 
shaping suggests that it was of 
ceremonial significance. It may 
be related to the cylindrical 
stones, being similar in the 
manutacturing technique, but it 
is entirely different. in form, It 
appears to have been deliberately 
broken in two, 


Supposed Aboriginal Anchor 


This obyiows artefact was 
found by me in 1950, on a shell 
midden near the Pacific High- 
way, om the north bank of Cly- 
bucea Creek, a tributary of the 
Macleny River, in the Kempsey 
district, New South Wales. It is 
a roughly triangular water-worn 
pebble of sandstone, weighing 
two pounds, TJts length is 6 
inches, Width 54 und thickness 
14, At the apex of the triangle 
ig a projection 1% by 14 inches, 
around which is a well-defined 
hammer-dressed groove, pre- 
sumably for the attachment of 
a light rope, It could well have 
served to tether a hark canoe, 
when Clybueea Creék was es- 
tharine and oysters were abun- 
dant. That this was so is evi- 
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hell —Udece 
krone Age. 


Reghkt.— 
Sup posed 
Aboriginal 
Anchor. 


Goeshird 
Actnal Sine, 


denced by extensive  shell- 
mounds bordering the creek. 
Recently, I was in a boat, col- 
lecting oysters in shallow water 
in the estuary of Cartton River, 
Tasmania, and noted that a small 
flat-iron was ured to prevent the 
craft from drifting. If is sug- 
gested that the Clybucca arte- 
facL could have been used in a 
similar manner by «aboriginal 
oyster-gutherers. 


Mounted Hiface Spear-points 

This ubject vonsists cf two 
Kimberly-type spear-points, set 
butt. to butt in resin. It is 100 
min. long, wilh 40 mm. of resin 
showing in the middie. From 
one end, 35 mm. of stone is ex- 
posed, and, from the other, 25 
mm. The pressure-flaked edyes 
in both cases are finely serrated 
an quite sharp, and could have 
served admirably as a knife for 
such purposes as severing hair. 
and cutting skin or meat. 

We know that the natives in 
the north used the sione tips of 
their long spears for cutting. 
The object described is probably 
a mounted knife, and it may be 
an unrecorded original type. On 
the other hand, its manufacture 
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may have been due to white 
man’s influence. Tl. was given to 
me by J, H. Page, who collected 
it in the Kimberly district early 
in the present century. 


Unique Edge-ground Axe 

This is a small axe of tinusuat 
material; it is made from a small 
water-worn flat pebble of Oligo- 
ene limestone. Hard stone being 
scarce in the locality, the com- 
paratively soft lrmestone was 
used hy the aborigines for 
making uniface pebble hand- 
axes. This partitular axe 
Measures 102 mm. in length, 75 
in width and 18 mm. in thick- 
ness. Ti. was found by F. Smith, 
on middens close tu the mouth 
of Bream Creek, Victoria, and 
is now in hia collection. Such 
artefacts are examples of the 
primitives’ adaptation of rmrt- 
ervial close at hand. 


A Hoard of Scraping Tools 
These were found by me on a 
sand dune bordering Lake Pet- 
yuna, near Wileannia, New South 
Wales. They were covered by 
several inches of Sand and were 
alt within an area of twelve 
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inches diameter. The collection 
consists of eighteen items, show- 
ing use as Scraping and planing 
implements, obviously the work- 
ing tools of an aboriginal artisan. 
The material from which they 
were made is grey to buff€ por- 
cellanite, They vary in their 
longest dimension from 70 to 45 
mm. Twelve are flattish pieces, 
discoidal in form, the others 


being high-domed. The largest 
measures 70 by 55 by 15 mm. and 
has portion of the striking plat- 
form showing. 

Within a few yards of this 
set, a fine example of the rare 
phacoid type of cylindrico-coni- 
eal stone was found lying partly 
buried on the track that crosses 
the sand dune. Several broken 
cyl-cans were found also, 


Birds’ Nests at Beechworth 


My sister and I have kept a 
record of nests found this 
season. We counted those found 
on walks and trips as well as 
those about our homes, gardens 
and paddocks. Because of in- 
ability to arrange a trip to their 


BY FRANCES GLADSTONE 


stringybark and apple-box habi- 
tat near a créek seven miles 
away, we were not able to in- 
clude nests of the Yellow-tufted 
Honeyeater, which build there 
each season. Also we did not find 
the nests of many individual 
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birds living near because they 
built cleverly in hidden places 
and were always wary when we 
tried to locate these — the Satin 
Flyeatcher, several pairs of 
Southern Yellow Robins, and 
Grey Fantails. We failed to dis- 
cover the second nest of the 
Eastern Svpinebill that lives in 
the garden. However, the results 
we did get show that many 


beautiful little nests are built . 


where we can see and enjoy their 
loveliness. 

The early-season birds — 
Black-backed Magpies, Yellow- 
tailed Thornbills, Striated 
Thornbills, Speckled Warblers, 


White-browed Scrub-wrens and 
Spur-wing Plovers must often 
commence their nests in June to 
have them as advanced as we 
have found them, at times with 
eggs, in July. Of course, some of 
the nests must be the second or 
third of the season when we find 
these early-season birds build- 
ing again later. Yellow Robins 
invariably seem to build twice 
and sometimes three times. 
One year, in early August, we 
found the nest of a Ground- 
thrush and were delighted they 
were still about, but we cannot 


Jocate the nest aguin. 


DATA FOR 1961 
[“Pr, (b)" indjeated one or more pairs of birds carrying building material, 
but the actual nest not sighted; other figures show the numbers of nests 
seen for the ménth concerned for the respective species.) 


Species 
Yellow Robin 
Red-capped Robin 
Scarlet Robin 
Flame Rohin 
Sput-wing Plover 


July 
1 pr, (hb) 


White-browed Scruh-wren 1 


Black-backed Muagpic 
Superb Blue Wren. 
VYellow-tailed Thornbil) 
Little Thornhill 

Striated Thornbill 
Butft-tatled Thornhill 
Rufous Whisiler 
Speckled Warbler 
White-throated Warbler 
Eastern Spinebill 
Yelluw-laged Honeyeate 
White-cared Honeyeater 
White-throated Troecreepee 
Mack-faced Cuckgn-ahrike 
Mistletoe ird 
Red-tipped Pardalote 
White-faced Heran 
Goldfinch 

Red-htuwed Pinch 
Willie Wajrtail 

Grey Fantail 
Magpie-lark 

Brown Hawk 

crey Thrush 

Grimsan Rosella 
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Rock Wattle—Acacia rupicola 


Rock Wattle is a dwarf erect 
shrub of dry stony country. It 
has. stiff, needle-pointed phyl- 
lodes, which are rarely more 
than half an inch long. Each 
phyllode is like a very narrow 
triangle, based on the stem and 
with a strongly raised central 
nerve. That relatively broad leaf- 
base distinguished Acacia rupi- 
cola from A. diffusa (Spreading 
wattle) for, though the latter 
has needle-like phyllodes, these 
are no wider at the base than at 
the middle. 

The dry and prickly foliage of 
Rock Wattle looks like that of 
some narrow-leaved forms of 
Ploughshare Wattle (A. vomeri- 


By JEAN GALBRAITH 


formis) but the former lacks 
the characteristic litle bump or 
shoulder on one side and its 
flowers are yellow, not creamy 
and pale like those of the latter. 

The narrow, light-brown, 
sickle or crescent-shaped pods of 
Rock Wattle are usually two to 
three inches long, and of uni- 
form width. This serves further 
to distinguish it from Plough- 
share Wattle, which has shorter 
pods with noticeable constric- 
tions between the seeds. 

Rock Wattle grows about the 
northern Grampians in Victoria, 
and it occurs also in South Aus- 
tralia. 


Fock 
Wattle, 
Acacia 
ripicola, 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


General Meeting—Mareh 12. 162 


Mr LD, BE, Melones presided, and 
uver ninety members and friends at- 
tended, Dr. 1. M, Beadnell vatuntecred 
to fepresenct the club at the coming 
AN-Z.AA.S, cunference in Syiliey 

The subject for the evening: was 
“The Portland Excursion”. Mr M.- 
K. Houghton introduced the com- 
mentary, explaming that the members 
of our club were welcomed aml ac- 
companied any teips by the Portland 
Field Naturalists Club and joined by 
members from Adeluiie, Ballarat, 
Bendigs and {amilton. Mr. Noel 
Learmonth aml Mr. Olift Beauglehols 
gaye a pveat deal of theyr time for 
several days to guide and instruct the 
purty, 

Rxrellent colepr slides taken by 
may of the members were shown, Mr. 
Houghton explaining the surriunid- 
ings of FPorthind and sonw of the 
plants that were in flawer, Miss Joan 
Forster dealt with birds and Miss 
Rurbara Hooke lucidly explained the 
realogy of the surroundings and af 
Tower Hill, where s step was made 
on the way to Purtland. This triple 
method of presentativn provided 4 
most instructive study. Outstanding 
slides included 4A remarkable series 
taken by Mrs. BR. Bedggod (Ballarat) 
shawing the performance of the Moun- 
tain Grasshopper captured by Mr. 
Wood, Bevley at Oarbot's Creek. Mise 
Ina Watsan’s anperlatively teauliful 
slides of birds seen in the district were 
very intch appreciated, 

Thirteen persons whase nominations 
appeared in the March Wofrrotixl. 
were electe| bo amembership of the 
P.N.C.V. 

The President announced that the 
bie Coust Banksia th, ieterarifalial 
at Beaumaris may be spareal. (This 
tree was featured an the club's 
Moomba Nature Show exhibit.) Mr, 
Melniues exhibited fossil whalebone 
and a complete fussif shark's tooth 
found that afterinon at Peaumaris. 
Mr. E. H, Goehill showed the Munn- 
‘tain Grasshopper and a small intro- 
duced snail, (veh evdia hovbare, which 
Mr. &, J. Gabriel also hal in’ his 
exhibit of introduced land snalls. Miss 
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Ay Hooke brought semil-metanior- 
phosed limestone from between Cape 
Grant sud Point Danger, solution 
tubes from Cape Bridgewater near the 
Blowholes, chert and aragonite erys- 
tala from Poin’ Dhinger, basale from 
Portland (Juayey, und voleanic tuff 
from Tower Hill, Mr. A, J. Swaby 
shuweed Medelenca prlrbetla, Grevillea 
hivearis, Thrgptometne saricola and 
“Thiyne's Hybtid" (which appears to 
he a variety of saviente), Melalewce 
thumifolin and Lippin nvadifolia var. 
repens. Tie reported the regrowth of 
cuvalypls in the fire areas anid especi- 
ally germination of Manna Gums in 
the Coranderrk reserve adjoining the 
Sir Colin Mackenzia Sanctuary. 

Mr. Coghill described the nattivitivs 
«fa sinall hureowing wasp which wag 
photographed by Mr. R. Lee and ia 
particulazly interesting beeause it 
keeps catching fies te Feed its youny 
in the burrow. Me. J. Hyett told of a 
reat nunther of Cordicéeps (Veret- 
able Caterpillar) fruiting hodies now 
vi Muunt Dandenong. Mrs. 2D. Par- 
kin remarked an the advent of half a 
dozen Rell Miners im hee Twanhue 
garden. and Mr. E. Hanks said that 
this was not oneommon, Miss I. Wool- 
Javrd had found Jyrebirds at Sher- 
Ineoke prachsing for forty minute 
— sumetines bwo auf theme tarether 
om the same song, Mr J. A, Baines 
drew attention to the need for ex- 
pert. and undelayed mvesligation of 
repprts uf strange animals in any 
diztriel, instancing Une recent Tus- 
Miahian “monster” and persistent re- 
ports aver a number of years fren 
the south-western district uf Vie- 
Coenae, 

The secretary announced that a 
Vist of chub) members is available at 
3 - per copy. The president thanked 
Mrs. F. Curtis fur her preat services 
wm oprepwrine ancl tivping this, and 
alse, for thar help, Miss M. Argo and 
Messrs. A. G. Houke, E, H, Goghill 
and FR, Allan, 


Botany Groun—Pebruars 38, 1962 


The chairman, Mr. Preaink Pirkler, 
am! his wife haye gone overseas, and 
‘uring their stay in the British Tsles 
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hope to make duntuct with natural 
histery societies and join ln some of 
their excursions, The feeting was 
chaired hy Mr. J, A. Baines, and took 
the form of «# members’ night. 

Mr, G, Fratveis gave a general talk 
on fungi, with partionlsr reference 
to some of ihe most interesting: spe- 
cies. Miss M, Lester had prepared a 
number of instructive charts on 
$pores and seeds, and brought out the 
essential differences between these 
two methods (or stages) of botanical 
regeneration, Excellent slides were 
used to illustrate talks on the Nun- 
niong Plateau ¢Mr. M-. Rlake) and 
bordnias (Mr. M, Wilson), The latter 
has recently retprned from. a plant- 
hunting tour of Western Australian 
with J. H. Willis, and this trip wall 
be the subject of u Jecture to this 
Zroup at its next meeting, The Jast 
contributor to the members’ night was 
Miss A. Huoke. wha discussed some 
specimens of rasees she had on ex- 
hibit; she has hecome very interested 
in this large family of plants thao 
are often treated With unwarrasted 
neglect by the amateur botaniet with 
no desire to become an agrostologist 

Discussion and questions followed 
exch talk. 

The chairman, who will deputize for 
the club librarian on botany group 
meeting bights, recommended that 4 
lavishly jllustrated addition to the 
well-known Living Nature Serie: 
shruld be bought for the library: 
“The Wonderful Life of Flowers”, by 
Paul Jaeger, with 165 photagraphs, in- 
eluding 79 superb colour plates. 

Suggestions were made for the bot- 
any group's part in preparing the 
club's exhibit om the Beaumaris area 
far the Moomba natiire show. 


Gevlogy Gralp—March 7, 1962 


Twenty members and visitors were 
present. with Mr. L, Angior m the 
chair, Mr. D. MelInnes reported on 
the excursion te Rickett’s Point, Beau- 
muriz, on Sunday, February 10, to 
collect. material and tuke photographs 
for the Moamba nature show exhibit, 

The subject for the evening was a 
lecture by Messrs. R. Davidson and A, 
Cobbett, entitled “A Geologieal Ex- 
cursion to the Inland”, With the aid 
of maps Mr. Davidson traced the route 
followed, via Mildura, Broken Hill, 
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Olary (S.A.), Kadivm Hill, Hawker, 
Wilpena Pound, Weigh Creek, and the 
eetarn yia Adelaide, The extreme 
aridity of the areas visited had made 
travel and hikiag very tryiie, The 
Barrier Range and surrounda at 
Broken Hill vielded interesting areas 
at PreCambrian granites, sand- 
stones and gieisses, At Olary, @ well- 
knuwo area for minerals, varjovs old 
abandoned mines (gold or copper) 
were visited, Radium Hill) was an ite 
pressive sight, in (ha wilderness, with 
all 7ts amenities, Wilpena Pound was 
examined a3 tu its gevlogical origin, 
The Leigh Creek coal flelds were 
visited hut a trip tu Mount Painter 
hud to be vancelled owing ta heavy 
Vajis makine the toads impassabte, 
Cambrian fussils (Avchaeocyathinae) 
were found om the trip. My, Cobteatt 
showed a series of coloured photo- 
praphs of the ares visited, A long dis- 
cussion followed the lecture, 


Exhibits: Mr, A. Cobbett — Com- 
prehensive series of niinerals from the 
Broken Hill area, to iltustrate the 
areas visited, Mr, R, Davidson — 
kyanite, beryl, sillimanite, quartz, 
fluavjte, garnet, siderite, tourmaline, 
fhrysocalla, staurolite, barytes, may 
hetite, chiastolite, uranium ores, 
Arehaeocyathinae (fessil), Mr, D. 
Melnnes — Microscope exhibit show- 
ing marine wort which bores in linie- 
atone nodules, Mr, R. Dodds — Shells 
from Tertiary of Torquay, supposed 
limestone from extinct volcanic 
orater, Mt, Duoneed. Mr, Costermans 
— Fossil fish from Jurassic of Koog- 
wurra, South Gippsland, 


Fauna Sorvey Growf—March 1, 1982 


The meeting was held at the home 
of Mrs. G. Dempster, in Hawtharn, 
#id the group wishes to record its 
appreciation of the amenities pire, 
vided. Nine metihers were present, 
ane Mr. N, A, Wakefielé occupied the 
chair. 

Jt was reported that af application 
had been made to the Fisheries and 
Wildlife Department for renewal of 
the grovp’s permit, and that a report 
of activities by members during 1961 
had been sent with the request, An 
appiivation had bean prepared, for 
submission to the trustees of the BM. - 
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Ingram Trust, seekitig financial assist 
ance for future projects. 

The eroup's newly-constructed metal 
traps were discussed, and it was sug- 
gested that lack af success with them 
to date may have been due to their 
prightness, so schemes were devised for 
dulling them, Mr. Wakefield repurted 
the acquisition of anotlier spotlight 
unil and a number of spare batteries, 

Mr. J. K, Dempster veported that 4 
blind Swamp Wallaby (Wallabia 61- 
enfor) Drom near Benalla had been 
tuken to the Veterinaty Research In- 
stitute. It was found to have cataracts 
on both éyes, The animal was a female 
with a joey fn the pouch and was other- 
wize in good condition, It was sug- 
gested that the degeneration may huve 
been ae ia F 

Mr. Wakefield passed on an obser- 
vation, by Mr, W, H- King of South 
Warrandyte, of a Tiger Cat (Dosy- 
urops macalatus) on the Lake Moiun- 
tain road pot far from the top, The 
protection wf the area in which Lead- 
heater's Possum occurs was diseos- 
sed, and it was resolved that a letter 
he sent to the Fisheries and Wibd- 
life Department suggesting that the 
status of the area be ascertained as a 
prelivinary tu considering the matter 

urther. 

Me, Wakefteld exhibited two hive 
specimens the Bouth-vestern 
Pigmy Possum (Cercuortus conart- 
2us), Which came from properties 
fringing the Little Desert near Kiata 
in the Western Wimvzttera, and, far 
comparison, Mr, R, M, Warneke dis- 
played two very well-fed specimens 
of the cominon pigmy possum (C. 
innue) which Were Hvely despite their 
phenity. 

The meehing then adjourned for 
euppet and informal discussion. 


Club Excursions 
Sorrento ‘ 


On Sunday, Tanvary 21, many club 
members journeyed by coach or pri- 
vate oars to Sorrento, A halt was 
made on the way in Beach Road, 
EBsaymaris, to inSpéct and admire a 
very fine specimen of Coast Banksia 
(FR, autegri/ota}, and a short talk 
was viven by the president, Mr. D, 
E. McInnes. He said that this magni- 
ficent tree was possible the largest 
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of its species in Victoria, belng alhnost 
fifty Teet tall and with a pirth mensr 
brement. around its multrpte-trunked 
bole much greater than (5 aswal for 
any banksia tree, The tree is threst- 
ened bY the axe because of the widen- 
ing of the road, bat strenucus efforts 
are being madé by the club, in associa- 
tion with the Hesymaris Tree Presez- 
vation Society and other budies, to 
gave this nique tree and perhaps 
erect a guard Fence and notice. 
After visiting the four settlers’ 
Eraves amongst the foreshore tea- 
tree between the headlands known as 
The Sisters, lunch was eaten on the 
beach nearby, north of Sorrento town- 
ship. A well-prown specimen of Yate 
(Evenlyptas cornuta) —a large-fiow- 
ered West Australian eucalypt — was 
in full bloom in the garden of ‘The 
Gaka”, the home of Mr, Leggett, the 
gentleman responsible for the placing 
of the notice giving the brief history 
ef the abandoned settlement of Lievt- 
enant-Colonel David Collins at Bulli- 
van's Bay in 1803. ‘ 
The afternoon wis Sperit atneng the 
rock pools of the Back Beach, where 
many stled species tntarester| the 
marine biclogists. Bird Watchers and 
dune ramblers also had a good day. 


Torquay 


On Sanday, February 18. ove club 
jotted the Geelong F\N.C. th an en- 
joyablo excursiun to Torquay, En 
toute a Visit was paid to a quarry on 
the auramtt of Mount Buneed, a vent 
from which lava hed finwed over the 
surtounding district in geclogically 
tecent times, A Geelong member, Mr, 
Rows (of the staff of the Gordon In- 
stitute of Technology) elucidated 
some of the theories put forward to 
explain some unusual formations in 
the strata. 

The FLN.C.Y excursionists were 
Weleomed by the Geelong club presi- 
dent, Mr. T. Pescott, and they wish 
to thank him and the vire-president, 
Mr. J. Wheeler, who had been over the 
ground the day before and marked 
points of interest and was, more- 
over, ah enthusiastic and kilowledge- 
able guide all day, In their hands, and 
those of the capnble secretary, Miss 
Y. Boardman, the newly-revived Gee- 
long F\N,C. should play a yery worthy 
part in conservation and development 
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of Appreciation of the natural history 
of the district, 

With the spread af subdivision be- 
youd the golf libks, much of the 
original flora has heen lost, but niuch 
still remains an the cliff-top fore- 
thore ares at Lhead Man's Gully, 
where lunch was taken, and beyond. 
That is the western lint of the 
Rufous Bristle Bird (Dasyornis broad- 
benfi), This has often been abserved 
and ils curious “ereaking-axle” oall 
heard by Mr. Wheeler, but extremely 
windy conditions apparently prevented 
us Fram enjoying the activity of the 
loval birds, 

Steps are provided to reach the 
beach, and members not familiar with 
that part of the coast were mmpressed 
by the great <liffs showing the ‘“re- 
cord nf the rocks” perhaps better than 
any ather part of Victoria. The great 
fossil Leds. known Lo palaeontologists 
ub the Janjuldan (sfter the Jan Juc 
Creek whith flows into the sea near 
here) Stretch slong the clills ta Bird 
Roek. Lists of species are given in 
a series af articles published in The 
Victorian Netiwralist in 1088-4, es- 
pecially Velume 60, Part 11 (Mareh 


1934), in which “Fossil Pauna of the 
Gedung District’ relates ba the const 
between Torguay and Point Addis, 
Members with gedeogical hammers 
were Very busy and were quite well 
rewarded, 

Most of the party went in private 
ears on a ferently-extended section 
of road Which leads to new ei 
Which provide readiar access ba Bell's 
Beach than the old circuitous route. 
This wus to see an Auslralinn Pur 
Seal (Gynsephoca dorijera) strandect 
on the beach, atill alive when first 
observed in the morning by Mr. 
Wheeler but dead when geen hy the 
party in the afternoon. It appeared to 
be an old male thut cume ashore tu 
dic, there being no external signs of 
injury to the carcass, The opportunity 
was gladly taken to study the erea- 
ture as such close quarters. The, pre- 
vious day had blown « gale, and many 
dead Pairy Pengving were woticed 
on the deach. 

Two olher jnteresting birds were 
picked up: a Fluttering Shearwater 
(Puffinua gama) and one of the dainty 
little prions *Pachyptila sp.) 

t, A, BAINES. 


The camera for 
the scientific 
photographer 


MICRO MACRO. . 
AND TFLEPHOTO 


A complete selection af acecssarics 
and interchangeable lenses gives you 
tremendous scope with The PENTAX 
Single Lens Reflex Comers. Eleven 
superb Takurnar Lenses—amonag the 
finest in the world taday—range fram 
35 mm. wide angle to 1,000 mm. 
extreme telephota- 


ULTRA CLOSE-UP 


bellows 


Accessories includez units, 
close-up Jenses, extension tubes ond 
rings, cOpy stanes, microseope odop- 
tar—ol| thol’s needed far the scien. 
Ws! photographer. 

PENTAX , . , Japan's largest selling 
single lens reflex camera, Three 
model available—apriced from £65. 


ASAHI PENTAX iS PERFECTION 


Ageil 1967 
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F.N.C_V. DIARY OF COMING EVEN'ES 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


Monday, Apml 9. 1962—Act the National Herbarium, The Domain, South 
Yarro, commencing at § pim_ sharp. 


1, Minutes, Reports, Anhounrements. 
2. Correspondence. 
3. Lecture: "One Year South”, by G. Wheeler. 


4. Election of Members: 


Ordinary Membera > 

Mr. R. b. Lets, 39 Seves Street, Altwna fA. FL Howard/A. G. Houked. 

Wre Bois & Luke, 4 Polo Parade, Canoléeld (D>, E. Melnues/A. G. Hookeb 

Miss Hazel Sinclair. 4 Vale Street, Fast Melbourne (HM, F. Arko/M. J, White)- 

Mes Joy Hiddleztor. LA Bayelew Crescent. Half Muon Hay, Black Kock 
CF, Hy Goxghill/J_ BR, Hudson) 

Me. Rodney J. MeCarthy. 1& Grelo Street. West Footseray (8. H, Coshill/ 
J. R. Hudson}. . 

Mes. dessir D. McCunchic, 28 Kelso Street. South Richmond (E- A, Gochit/d_ R. 
Hodson}. 

Miss Reryl Splatt, 6¢ Brighten Rouwd. Ebstermwick (6. H. Coghill’s, R, Hutsoas, 


Joint Ordinary Moumber: - 
My Athi BR, Ter, 197 Edwardes Srvect, Neservoir (9, B_ Meinges/ © EL Gorhill b. 


Country Member: * 
Mis. Jeau HM. Chambers. Orforé. Tasmania ¢(N. A. Wakefield/d. McCallum!, 
Mrs. Olea J. Steveason. “Cuiheart™ R.1), Kacunen (BE. A. Goehil/J. R. Hudson), 
Aneder Meuher- 


Martin Dexters2 Griadsiew Greve, Upper nythorn, Bf (hm AL Walefielde 
A, G. Hoke) 


5. Nominations for Menibership. 

ft. Nominations for Oifice-bearere ond Counc! for L82-63_ 

. General Business. 

. Nature Notes and Exhibits. 
9. Conversaziune. 

Monday, May §4.—\‘Ausivalian Prox Songs.’ by De. M, J. Littlejohn, 

F.N.CY. EXCURSIONS 

Sunday, April 14—Macedon, The parlour cosch will leave Batinan Avenue 
at 9 am. Bookings with excursion secretary. Fare. 18/-. Bring two meals, 

Friday. April 20.-Wednesday. April 25.—Reechwarth, The coach will leave 
Flinders Street opposite the Gaz and Fuel Corperation at 9 am. Bring 
a pienic lunch. Members are reminded that bus fares should be paid by 
the April general meeting. It is suggested that Lhose possessing geological 
Lammers should take them. 

GROUP MEETINGS 
(8 pm, at National Herbarium unless othenvise stated) 

Thursday, April 12.—Bntauy Group. Dr. Margaret Blackwood: ‘Vascular 
Systems’. - - - 

Wednesdae, April 18- Microscopical Group. Mr. D. E_ McInnes: ‘Looking 
through Rocks - 


Wednesday, May 2.—Geology-Group> Mr. D.-Jeffrey: ‘Fossils’. 

Thursday, May 3—TIauna Survey Group, at Fisheries and Wildlife Department, 
605 Flinders StreeL Extension, commencing 7.30 pam. 

Monday, May 7.--FEntomology and Marine Biology Group This group meets 
at Mr. Streag’s rooms in Parliament House at & p.m. Enter through 
private entrance at south end of house. 

Thursday, May 10.—Botany Group. Dr, Margaret Blackwood: ‘Floral Struc- 
tures’. 
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